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News Notes and Editorial Comments 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 
The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Association will be held in the Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, on March 13-16, 
1928. The program is printed elsewhere 
in this issue. 


REDUCED RAILWAY RATES 


As was the case last year, the Asso- 
ciation has again secured reduced rail- 
way rates for the Chicago meeting. 
This privilege is made on the Certificate 
Plan. Full fare will be paid on the go- 
ing trip and a certificate showing the 
purchase of a ticket should be obtained 
from the selling ticket agent. When 
validated in Chicago, this certificate will 
entitle the holder to purchase a return 
ticket, via the same route as travelled on 
going trip, at half fare. The going 
dates vary slightly with the respective 
distances of the local station from Chi- 
cago, and range from March 6 to March 
12. The final returning date is March 
20. 

Members who were at the meeting one 
year ago will recall that it was with dif- 
ficulty that the Secretary secured enough 
railway certificates to make the reduced 
rate plan effective. It is highly impor- 
tant therefore that all members secure 


the certificates and deposit them with the 
Secretary, whether they expect person- 
ally to avail themselves. of the half fare 
privileges or not. Each one’s co-opera- 
tion will help others as well as the As- 
sociation as a whole. 

Dependent members of one’s family 
are permitted to share the special privi- 


‘leges involved herein, as well as the 


members of the Association. 


CURRICULAR STUDIES 

This issue of the Quarterly is taken 
up with a number of reports pertaining 
to curricular materials or courses of 
study.. These reports have been pre- 
pared by the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula and supplement 
the reports published one year ago 
(North Central Association Quarterly, 
volume one, number 4, March, 1927.) 
It is expected that these reports, like the 


earlier ones, will be made available in re- — 


prints and it is hoped a wide distribution 
of them may be had. The Commission 
regards these reports merely as tenta- 


tive and is exceedingly desirous of hav- _ 
ing them used and criticised by school — 


authorities, to the end that revisions may 
later be made if such revisions are found 
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one of these requirements. 
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to be desirable. Each reprint will sell 
for 10c and can be secured by writing to 
the Editor of the Quarterly. 


MINNESOTA ADOPTS 

Last March, the North Central Asso- 
ciation approved, for recommendation to 
institutions of higher learning, the plan 
of admitting students to college on the 
basis of twelve units gained in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth years of the senior 
high school. 
that on May 19, 1927, precisely two 
months after the Association voted this 
resolution, the Senate of the University 
of Minnesota reformulated the entrance 
requirements for that institution in al- 
most perfect harmony with the proposals 
of the Association. The exact wording 
of the Minnesota formulations directly 
bearing on this question is as follows: 

Candidates who are 
1. Graduates of senior high schools 
must present 12 units of work, at least 
9 of which must be from aouoose ASB: 
C, D, E, as listed below. 

[These groups are 
A. English Composition and Litera- 
ture. 

B. Foreign Languages. 

C. History and Social Sciences. 

D. Mathematics. — 

E. Natural Science. ] 

The 9 units must include: 

*a. A major or three units. 

b. Two minors of 2 units each. 

Either the major or the minor must 
be from Group A. 

Note——In groups B and D colleges 
may accept a maximum of one unit of 
work from grades below X as fulfilling 
The unit 


-*The University strongly recommends that 


two majors and one minor be presented in 
4 ae: of one major and two minors. 


It is of interest to note - 
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however may not be counted in the 12 
required. 

c. Subject to the regulations stated 
above such other work as the particular 
college which the candidate desires to 
enter may specify. 

The three units not required to be in 
Groups A, B, C, D, E, may be in work 
which the superintendent certifies to be 
of acceptable nature and counted toward 
graduation. 

2. Candidates from a high school 
maintaining a four-year course must 
meet the requirements stated in (1) and 
in addition must present certificates that 
the work presented was completed dur- 
ing the last three years of the high school 
course. 


STANDARDIZING AGENCIES 
INVESTIGATED 

The National Education Association, 
through one of its Commissions, is in- 
stituting a study relating to the articula- 
tion of the various units of our school 
system, One phase of this study con- 
cerns itself with standardizing agencies 
like the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. In 
particular the Commission is seeking to 
discover— 

a. In how far and in what respects 
standardization by these associations is 
working hardships upon schools and col- 
leges, and 

b. In what ways schools and colleges 
are working out unique features of or- 
ganization and administration, despite 
the definite rules and regulations laid 
down by these associations. 

Since the North Central Association 
is one of the oldest and strongest of. 


these standardizing agencies, it will be 


very helpful if schools and colleges — 
within the Association will make known _ 


é 
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their views on the issues raised. If 
school authorities will send their. com- 
ments to the Editor of the Quarterly he 
will gladly pass them on to the Com- 
mission of the National Education As- 
sociation. 


DR. BUTTS 

This month the Quarterly is pleased 
to present, as its frontispiece, the likeness 
of Dr. William H. Butts of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. To him belongs the 
honor of proposing the resolution which 
led to the organization of the North 
Central Association. Having previously 
visited New England and having learned 
about the operation of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools there, 
Mr. Butts, on December 1, 1894, pre- 
sented a resolution before the Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, meeting in Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan, proposing the organiza- 
tion, in this territory, of an association 
similar to the New England Association. 
An account of the organization proced- 
ures has already appeared in the Quar- 
terly (December, 1926, Vol. I, No. 3) 
and need not-be repeated here. Suffice 
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it to say that Mr. Butts’ idea was made 
a reality in March, 1895. 

Professor Butts was born’ at Har- 
mony, New York, February 16, 1857. 
He prepared for college in his native 
state and secured his A. B. and A. M. 
degrees from the University of Michi- 
gan. In 1907 he was given the degree of 
Ph. D. by the University of Zurich, 
Switzerland. His special fields of aca- 
demic interests were mathematics, phys- 
ics, and mathematical ‘astronomy. 

Dr. Butts was for years principal of 
the Michigan Military Academy at Or- 
chard Lake. He was called to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1898 and contin- 
ued his active connection with that in- 
stitution until July 1, 1922, when he re- 
tired with the title of Professor Emeritus 
of Mathematics. He was, too, assistant 
dean of the college of engineering in that 
university for a period of fourteen 
years. 

Dr. Butts at present divides his time 
between the sunny south and the colder 
north—migrating back and forth as the 
weather and his own conveniences dic- 
tate. 


Nominations for 1928-1929 


Some weeks ago President Boyd ap- 
pointed the following members to serve 
as a Nominating Committee for officers 
of the Association, namely: 

Chairman: Principal George Buck, 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

Professor C. O. Davis, University of 

_ Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Professor V. A. C. Henmon, University 

of Wisconsin, Madison. 

President W. P. Morgan, Western State 

Teachers College Macomb, Illinois. 


Principal ‘J. H. Painter, Steel High 

School, Dayton, Ohio. 

Dean L. A. Pechstein, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. — 

Dr. John Richards, Lake Forest Acad- 
emy, Lake Forest, Illinois. 

This Committee makes the following 
recommendations, namely: __ 
President—W. I. Early, Principal of 

High School, Sioux Falls, South Da- 

kota. 
First Vice-President—Dean W. E. Smy- 


\ 
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ser, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 

Second Vice-President — Professor L. 
W. Webb, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Secretary—Professor J. B. Edmonson, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Treasurer—E. H. K. McComb, Princi- 
pal of the Emmerich Manual Training 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Can this Crop be Marketed Without Breaking the Prices? | 


The total enrollment in 402 teachers’ colleges and normal 
schools in 1926 was 294,064, of which number 270,206, or 92 per 
cent were enrolled in teacher-training courses. In all types of insti- 
stitutions having teacher-training work, 304,412 were enrolled in 
such courses nm regular sessions, and 494, 943 is the total if sum- 
. mer school students are included and duplicates excluded. If the 
" regular students enrolled in teacher training complete the work in 
the usual time required in the schools in which they are enrolled, 
they can r theo one-seventh of the RA teaching force in all 


iF -hep a 


schools in the United States 


ee Annual Report of ais Pinna a Education : i 
been 8 18, Page Rey dbasisteriee for the fiscal : e 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
President W. P. Morgan, Western State 
Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois. 


Dean M. E. Haggerty, College of Edu- — 
cation, University of Minnesota, Min- © 


neapolis. 


Merle Prunty, Principal of Central High — 


School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Harry Keeler, Principal of Lindblom 
High School, Chicago, Illinois. 


" 
a 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


OF 


The North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, FRIDAY, 
MARCH 13, 14, 15, 16, 1928 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HEADQUARTERS AND MEETINGS, HoTEL SHERMAN, CHICAGO 


Officers of the Association 
1927-1928 


President—W. W. Boyd, Western Col- 
lege for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 

First Vice-President—T. W. Gosling, 
Supt. of Schools, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Second Vice-President—E. H. Lindley, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas. 

Secretary—J. B. Edmonson, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Treasurer—W. I. Early, High School, 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Executive Committee 

The President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer are Members Ex-officto. 

K. C. Babcock, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. J. D. Elliff, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. E. C. 
Elliott, Purdue University, Lafayette, 

‘Indiana. H. M. Gage, Coe College, Ce- 
dar Rapids, Iowa. Thomas Lloyd-Jones, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. E. H. K. McComb, Manual 
Training High School, Indianapolis, In- 
diana. C. H. Perrine, Lake View High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. L. W. Smith, 
High School, Joliet, Illinois. 


GENERAL PROGRAM OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDING OFFICER—PRESIDENT W. W. 
Boyp, WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 1928 


Louis XVI AND Crystat Rooms 
CoMBINED 
2:00 P. M@—PROGRAM IN CHARGE 
OF THE COMMISSION ON 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 


Chairman, President E. C. Elliott, 


Purdue University, Lafayette, In- ~ : 


diana. 
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Vice-Chairman, President R. M. 
Hughes, Iowa State College, 
Ames, Lowa. 

Secretary, President George F. Zook, 
University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. 


1.» Report of the Commission on In- 
stitutions of Higher Education. 
President George F. Zook, Uni- 
versity of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

2. Greetings from the fraternal dele- 
gate of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland: 
Professor E. D. Grizzell, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


3:30 P. M.—Business Meeting. 
1. Appointment of committees. Pres- 
ident Boyd. 
2. Report of Executive Committee. 
Secretary Edmonson. 
3. Proposed Revision of the Consti- 
tution. Executive Committee. 


6:00 P. M—BANQUET, LOUIS XVI 
ROOM, THE HOTEL SHER- 
MAN. (Tickets may be secured 
at the Secretary’s desk on the first 
floor of the Hotel Sherman.) 
1. Address. Dr. W. W. Boyd, Pres- 
ident of the North Central Asso- 
; ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
? Schools. 


4 2. Reports of fraternal delegates to 
bs, the other regional standardizing 
sie agencies. 


Greetings from the fraternal dele- 
gates from other regional stand- 
ardizing agencies. 

3. Address. Dr. C. C. Little, Presi- 
dent of the University of Michi- 
gan, 


8:30 P. M—Meeting of Executive Com- 
mittee. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 16, 1928 
Louts XVI anp CrysTaL Rooms 
CoMBINED 

9:00 A. M~-PROGRAM IN CHARGE 
OF THE COMMISSION ON 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Chairman, Professor Thomas Lloyd- 

Jones, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison. 

Secretary, Professor C. C. Brown, 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 

1. Summary of Reports. Professor 
C. C. Brown, Secretary of the 
Commission on Secondary 
Schools. 

2. Report of Business Transacted by 
the Commission. 

3. Report upon Special Studies for 
1928-1929. 

4. The High School Library. E. L. 
Miller of Detroit, in charge of the 
Special Investigation for 1927- 
1928. 

10:30 A. M.—Address. Professor 
Charles H. Judd, University of 
Chicago. 

11:30 A. M.—Reports of Committees of 
the Association. 

1. The Auditing Committee. 

The Committee on Time and Place 
of 1929 Meeting. 

3. The Committee on Nominations. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 16, 1928 
Louts XVI anp CrystaL Rooms 
CoMBINED 
2:00 P. M@—PROGRAM IN CHARGE 

OF THE COMMISSION ON 


UNIT COURSES AND CUR- — 


RICULA. 


Chairman, L. W. Smith, Supt. of : 


Schools, Joliet, Illinois, 
Secretary, Thomas M. Deam, Asst. 
Supt. of Schools, Joliet, Illinois. — 


1. Report of the Secretary. Thomas 


oe ey 
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M. Deam, Joliet Township High 
School, Joliet, Illinois. 

Z. The Qualitative and Quantitative 
Determination of Certain Secon- 
dary School Courses. Professor 
L. W. Webb, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

3. The Professional Preparation of 
Secondary School Teachers. Prin- 
cipal Will French, High School, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

4. Some Underlying Principles of 
Curriculum Construction. Pro- 
fessor Thomas H. Briggs, Colum- 
bia University. 

3:30 P. M.—Address. Dr. Glenn Frank, 
President, University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

4:30 P. M.—Miscellaneous Business. 


PROGRAMS OF COMMISSIONS 
OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The constitution of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools provides for three standing com- 
mittees called Commissions, as follows: 

Commissions on Institutions of 
Higher Education. 

Commission on Secondary Schools. 

Commission on Unit Courses and Cur- 
ricula. 


THE COMMISSION ON _INSTITU- 
TIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Chairman, President E. C. Elliott, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
Vice-Chairman, President R. M. 
Hughes, Iowa State College, Ames, 

Iowa. 

Secretary, President George F. Zook, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 
MONDAY, MARCH 12, 1928 

; Grey Room 
8:00 P. M—1. Executive Session— 
Board of Review. 


Open only to those whose applications 
for accrediting are being consid- 
ered. 

President Elliott, President Hughes, 
President Zook, President Mor- 
gan, President Gage, Principal 
Buck, Reverend Dr. Cunningham. 

Consideration of applications for ac- 
crediting. 

TUESDAY, MARCH 13, 1928 
Grey Room 


9:00 A.M.—1. Executive Session— 
Board of Review. 
2:00 P.M—1. Executive Session— 


Board of Review. 

2. Meetings of Special Committees 
of the Commission. 

8:00 P. M.—If necessary, an evening 
session of the Board of Review 
will be held for the consideration 
of cases of accrediting. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14, 1928 

Grey Room 

9:00 A. M.—Meeting — Members of the 
Commission. 

1. Roll Call. 

2. Outline of program and proced- 
ure. The Chairman. 

3. Exchange Report from the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools. 
Professor Thomas Lloyd-Jones, 
Chairman. 

4. Exchange Report from the Com- 
mission on Unit Courses and Cur- 
ricula. Dr. L. W. Smith, Chair- 
man. 


5. Recommendations. of the Secre- 


tary of the Commission. 
6. Report of the Committee on 
Standards for accrediting Teacher- 
Training Institutions. President 
Thomas W. Butcher, Chairman. 
2:00 P.M.—1. Roll Call. 


2. Reports of Special Committees of ~ 


the Commission. 
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a. Committee on Athletics. Pres- 
ident H. M. Gage, Chairman. 

b. Committee on Cost of Instruc- 
tion. President D. J. Cowling, 
Chairman; Dr. Floyd W. 
Reeves, Secretary. 

c. Committee on Evening and 
Extension Education. Presi- 
dent George F. Zook, Chair- 
man. 

d. Committee on Faculty Schol- 
arship. President C. H. Ram- 
melkamp, Chairman. 

e. Committee on Graduate De- 
grees. President R. M. 
Hughes, Chairman. 

f. Committee on Professional 
Training. Dean William E. 
Smyser, Chairman; Dean M. 
E. Haggerty, Secretary. 

g. Committee on Teaching Load. 
Dr. Arthur L. Foley, Chair- 
man; Dr. Floyd W. Reeves, 


Secretary. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 1928 
Grey Room 
9:00 A.M.—1. Roll Call. 
2. Report of the Board of Review. 


George F. Zook, Secretary. 


3. Recommendation to the Executive 
Committee of the Association of 
institutions to be accredited. 
4. Election of officers. 
< This Commission will present its re- 


Chairman, 
Jones, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison. 

Secretary, Professor C. C. Brown, Uni- 

versity of Colorado, Boulder. 


ports before the Association on 
Thursday afternoon. 


THE COMMISSION ON SECON- 


DARY SCHOOLS 


Professor Thomas Feeds 


MONDAY, MARCH 12, 


1928 
West Room 


7:30 P. M.—The officers of the Commis- 


TUESDAY, MARCH 13, 


sion and members of State Com- 


amittees will meet with The Com- 


mittee on Standards for the con- 
sideration of problems deemed 
important by the committees of 
the various states within the 
“North Central” territory. 


1928 
West Room 


Opening Session of the Commission. 


9:00 A. M.— 
1. Registration. 
2. Announcement of Committee Aw 
signments. 
3. Announcements by the Secretary. 
4. Formal Report of The Committee 
on Standards. 
a. The Interpretation of Stand- 
ards for 1928. 
b. Resolution No. 1, 1927—“The 
Classification of Schools.” 
c. Resolution No. 4, 1927—“The 
Transfer of Credits.” 
5. Other business. 
6. Round-table discussion. 


2:00 P. M.—The Examination of High 


School Reports by the Reviewing 
Committees. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14, 1928 


West Room 


8:30 A. M.—Work upon Reports Con- 


tinued. 


3:00 P. M.—Business Session. 


bel 


Election of Officers. 

Reports of Standing Committees. 
Report of the Secretary of the 
Commission, 

Report of the Association Com- 
mittee on Junior High Schools. 
Thomas W. Gosling, Superintend- 
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: ent of Schools, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, Chairman. 

5. Report of the Association Com- 
mittee on the Efficiency of Teacher 
Placement Bureaus. G. W. Wil- 
lett, Principal of High School, 
LaGrange, Illinois, Chairman. 

6. Resolution No. 3, 1927. 

7. Other business. 

6:30 P. M.—Dinner, followed by thea- 
ter parties. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 1928 
West Room 
Closing Session of the Commission. 
9:00 A. M— 

1. The Aims and Accomplishments 
of the Commission on Unit 
Courses and Curricula. Principal 
L. W. Smith, Chairman. 

2. Final Reports of Committees. 

3. Address. President Edward C. 
Elliott, Chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Higher Institutions. 

4. Special Study for 1928, “The Li- 
brary.” E. L. Miller, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

5. Adjournment. 

This Commission will present its re- 

ports before the Association on Friday 
morning. 


THE COMMISSION ON UNIT 
COURSES AND CURRICULA 


Chairman, L. W. Smith, Supt. of 
Schools, Joliet, Illinois. 
Secretary, Thomas M. Deam, Asst. 


Supt. of Schools, Joliet, Illinois. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 14, 1928 
Rose Room 
9:00 A. M.— 
1. Reading of Minutes. 


2. Qualitative and Quantitative 
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Standards for the Reorganization 
of Secondary School Courses and 
Curricula. 

Report of Committee. 

4. Preparation of recommendation 
for the general Association. 

5. Plans and Policies of the Commis- 
sion for the Immediate Future. 
General discussion by members of 
the Commission. 

6. Exchange Report from the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools. 


ios) 


Professor Thomas _ Lloyd-Jones, 
Chairman. 

7. Exchange Report from the Com- 
mission on Higher Education. 
President Edward C. _ Elliott, 
Chairman. 

8. The Possibilities of a Combined 
Curriculum for Senior High 
School and Junior College. Pro- 


fessor L. V. Koos, University of 
z Minnesota. 

9. In What Way May a Scientific 
Study of Teaching Technique 
Contribute to the Quantitative 
Determination of Units.  Princi- 
pal H. H. Ryan, University High 
School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

2:00 P. M— 

1. Subject: Qualitative and Quanti- 
tative Standards for the Reorgan- 
ization of Secondary School 
Courses and Curricula. 

2. Report of Committee. 

3. Appointment of nominating com- 
mittee. 

4. Preparation of recommendation 
to the general Association. 

5. The Organization of Teaching 
Units as a Problem for the Com- 
mission. Professor W. L. Uhl, 
University of Wisconsin. 

6. Prerequisite Courses in High 
School and College as Adequate 


\ 
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Bases for Advanced Work. Pro- Secondary School Teachers. Will | 
fessor E. R. Downing, University French, Principal of High School, 
of Chicago. Lincoln, Nebraska. 4 


7. The Use of Tests in the ‘Quanti- 2. Report of Committee. ; | 
tative Determination of Units. 


Professor Raleigh Schorling, Uni- 3: Miscellaneous business. 


versity of Michigan. 4. Preparation of recommendation js 
THURSDAY, MARCH 15, 1928 to the general Association. 3 
Rost Room This Commission will present its re- 
9:00 A. M— ports before the Association on Friday 


1. The Professional Preparation of afternoon. 


/ 
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The Official Roster of the Association 


Article V of the Constitution of the 
Association provides: 

“The officers of the Association shall 
be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a 
Becretary, and a ‘Treasurer..... 
There shall be an Executive Committee, 
a Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education, a Commission on Secondary 
Schools, a Commission on Unit Courses 
Beer stiricnla <5... and such other 
Commissions or Standing Committees as 
the Association may from time to time 
determine.” 

The membership of these several com- 
mittees, together with their officers, is 
given below. 


Officers of the Association 
1927-'28 


W. W. Boyd, President, Western Col- 
lege for Women, Oxford, Ohio. 

T. W. Gosling, 1st Vice-Pres., Supt. of 
Schools, Madison, Wisconsin. 

E. H. Lindley, 2nd Vice-Pres., Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

J. B. Edmonson, Secretary, University 

_ of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

W. I. Early, Treasurer, High School, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Executive Committee 


1927-’28 


K. C. Babcock, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
J. D. Elliff, University of Missouri, 


Columbia, Missouri. 
E. C. Elliott, Purdue University, Lafa- 
yette, Indiana. 
H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, 
Towa. 


Thomas Lloyd-Jones, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
E. H. K. McComb, Manual Training 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
C. H. Perrine, Lake View High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

L. W. Smith, High School, 
Illinois. 
And 

The President, the Secretary and the 
Treasurer, Ex-officio. 


Joliet, 


Commissions of the Association 


A. Commission on Secondary Schools 


OFFICERS 


Chairman—Thomas Lloyd-Jones, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 

Secretary—C. C. Brown, University of 
Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 


Memesers 1927-’28 


Arizona 
*University, J. W. Clarson, Tucson. 
State Department, C. O. Case, Phoenix. 
High School, O. W. Patterson, Tucson. 
Arkansas 
University, H. G. Hotz, Fayetteville. 
*State Department, M. R. Owens, Little 
Rock. 
High School, J. A. Larson, Little Rock. 
Advisory Member, Supt. Ury McKenzie, 
Hot Springs. 
Colorado | 
*University, Charles C. Brown, Boulder. 


*Names starred are those of the chairmen 


of the several state committees. All corres- 
pondence respecting North Central Association 
secondary school matters should be pee 
to these chairman, 
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State Department, none. 
High School, E. L. Brown, Denver. 


Illinois 
*University, H. A. Hollister, Urbana. 
State Department, J. C. Hanna, Spring- 
field. 
High School, C. H. Kingman, Ottawa. 


Indiana 
*University, Hubert G. Childs, Bloom- 
ington. 
State Department, J. W. Rittinger, In- 
dianapolis. 


High School, E. H. K. ESOS ay Indian- 
een, apolis. 
e Advisory Member, Supt. A. E. Highley, 
ze Lafayette. 
ae lowa 
*State Board of Education, W. H. Gem- 
mill, Des Moines. 
_ State Department, Miss Agnes Samuel- 
son, Des Moines. 
High School, James Rae, Mason City. 
_ Advisory Member, Supt. Wm. F. Shir- 
ley, Marshalltown. 
Kansas 
University, E. W. Anderson, Lawrence. 
_ *State Department, J. E. Edgerton, To- 
_ peka. 
_ High School, E. R. Stevens, Independ- 
_ ence. 


_ EI Dorado. 
ah, Michigan 
University, J. B. Edmonson, Ann Ar- 
ber, <a: 
te Department, C. L. Goodrich, Lan- 


‘ool, a L. Miller, Detroit. 
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. pe oaitory. aNietibied, Buble J. F. Hughes, ~ 


High School, C. O. Baker, Grand Rap- 
ids. 
Missouri 
*University, J. D. Elliff, Columbia. 
State Department, E. W. Allison, Jeffer- 
son City. 
High School, H. E. Blaine, Joplin. 
Advisory Member, Supt. L. E. Ziegler, 
Maryville. 


Montana 
University, Freeman Daughters, 


soula. 

*State Department, 
Helena. 

High School, George A. Ketcham, Mis-_ 
soula. 

Advisory Member, Supt. I.,B. Collins, 
Roundup. 


Mis- 


W. E. Stegner, 


Nebraska 
*University, A. A. Reed, Lincoln. 


State Department, A. L. Burnham, Lin- 
coln. 

High School, L. C. Wicks, Fremont. 3 

Advisory Member, Supt. M. C. Lefler, 
Lincoln. 


New Mexico 
University, B. F. Haught, Albuquerque. | 
*State Department, D. W- Rockey, ~ 
Santa Fe. , 
High School, R. E. Marshall, Clovis. 
Advisory Member, Supt. John Milne, 
Albuquerque. 
North Dakota ss 
University, C. C. Schmidt, Grand Forks. — 
*State Department, John A. Page, Lr 2 
marck. : 
High School, P. H. Lehman, Grand 
Forks. : 
_ Advisory Member, ee G. ne H 1 
Walley Ci ae 


~ Ohio © 
University, v8 pT. C= 
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Advisory Member, Supt. B. O. Skinner, 
Marietta. 
Oklahoma 
University, Roy Gittinger, Norman. 
*State Department, E. E. Brown, Okla- 
homa City. 
High School, R. L. McPheron, Mc- 
Alester. 
Advisory Member, C. K. Reiff, Musko- 
gee. 
South Dakota 
University, H. W. Frankenfeld, Ver- 
million. 
*State Department, C. S. Hall, Pierre. 
High School, W. I. Early, Sioux Falls. 
Advisory Member, Supt. J. C, Lindsey, 
Mitchell. 
West Virginia 
*University, J. N. Deahl, Morgantown. 
State Department, L. O. Taylor, Char- 
leston. 
High School, W. E. Buckey, Fairmont. 
Advisory Member, Supt. C. L. Wright, 
Huntington. 
Wisconsin 
*University, Thomas Lloyd-Jones, Mad- 
ison. 
State Department, J. T. Giles, Madison. 
High School, G. J. Balzer, Milwaukee. 
Advisory Member, Supt. F. O. Holt, 
Janesville. 
Wyoming 
*University, C. R. Maxwell, Laramie. 
State Department, Miss Georgine Er- 
landson, Cheyenne. 
High School, J. J. Marshall, Sheridan. 
’ Class of 1928 
F. L. Hunt, Culver Military Academy, 
Culver, Indiana. 
Harry Keeler, Lindblom High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
T. J. Kirby, Iowa University, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 


F. C. Landsittel, Ohio State University, . 


Columbus, Ohio. — 
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J. A. Masters, High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

L. A. Butler, Public Schools, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Class of 1929 

C. W. Gethman, High School, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

L. A. Louther, Public Schools, Emporia, 
Kansas. 

R. B. Merch, High School, 
Colorado. 

T. W. Gosling, Public Schools, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

A. M. Hitch, Kemper Military School, 
Boonesville, Missouri. 

C. L. Robertson, Public Schools, James- 
town, North Dakota. 

Class of 1930 

Ira Smith, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

M. H. Stuart, Technical High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

L._N. McWhorter, Asst. Supt., Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

F. D. McElroy, School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. E. McVey, High School, Harvey, 
Illinois. 

W. C. Reavis, University High School, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Trinidad, 


B. Commissions on Institutions of 
Higher Education 


OFFICERS 
Chairman—E. C. Elliott, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 
Vice-Chairman—R. M. Hughes, lowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. 


Secretary—G. F. Zook, Municipal Uni- oS 


versity of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 


CoLLEGE MEMBERS 


Class of 1928 <a 
H. M. Gage, Coe College, Cedar Rapids. — 
Towa. 
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J. P. Everett, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

W. E. Smyser, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, Delaware, Ohio. 

C. H. Rammelkamp, Illinois College, 
Jacksonville, Il. 

C. W. Hunt, School of Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
R. M. Hughes, 
Ames, Iowa. 
W. P. Morgan, Western State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Illinois. 

H. C. Minnich, Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. 

G. N. Carman, Lewis Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

M. E. Penney, James Milliken Univer- 
sity, Decatur, Illinois. 


Class of 1929 

C. H. Judd, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinios. 

J. R. Effinger, University of Michigan, 

Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

__ G. F. Zook, University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. | 

_ Father Rainers, Tovola University, Chi- 
cago. 

W. W. Boyd, Western College, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

F. E. Mosman, Morningside College, 

_ Sioux City, Iowa. 

_ W. P. McKee, Frances Shimer School, 

; Mt. Carroll, Illinois. 

LL. ngs, State Teachers’ Col- 


Iowa State College, 
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J. L. Shouse, Westport Sa School, 


Jota ee sige eae M a 


Mary A. Malloy, College of St. Teresa, 
Winona, Minnesota. 

C. S. Boucher, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

John Nollen, Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

Lucia R. Briggs, Milwaukee-Downer 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

J. M. Wood, Stevens Junior College, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL MEMBERS 


Class of 1928 

George Buck, Shortridge High School, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

M. R. McDaniel, Oak Park High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois. 

H. H. Holt, St. John’s Military Acad- 
emy, Delafield, Wisconsin. 

J. A. Painter, Steele High School, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Merle Prunty, Tulsa High School, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

W. W. Borden, High School, 
Bend, Indiana. 


Class of 1929 
S. M. Fort, High School, Mitchell, South 
Dakota. 4 
E. A. Spaulding, High Sack Gary, tn- 
diana. - 
J. W. Studebaker, Public Schools, Des- 4 
Moines, Iowa. : 
H. B. Loomis, Hyde Park High School, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


South 


a 


Kansas City, Missouri. _ 
Class of 1930 


aul W. Huruly, High School, Grand 
Island, Nebraska. 

iJohn W. Richards, Lake Forest Acad- 
emy, Lake Forest, Illinois. 

°T. J. McCormack, High School, LaSalle, 
Illinois. 


C. Commission on Unit Courses 
and Curricula 


OFFICERS 


Chairman—L. W. Smith, Supt. of 
Schools, Joliet, Illinois. 
Secretary—Thomas M. 
School, Joliet, Illinois. 


Deam, High 


COLLEGE MEMBERS 


Class of 1928 


C. O. Davis, Professor of Secondary 
Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

J. A. Clement, Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

J. M. Wood, President Stephens Jr. Col- 
lege, Columbia, Missouri. 

R. M. Tryon, Professor of Teaching of 
History, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Class of 1929 


H. L. Smith, Dean of College of Edu- 
cation, University of Indiana, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 

C. E. Chadsey, Dean of College of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 

_ John E. Foster, Dean of Men, lowa 

State College, Ames, Iowa. 
L. A. Pechstein, Dean of Education, 

-_ University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 


a 

& aie 

Class of 1930 

' Huddleson, Professor of Educa- 
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tion, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

J. E. Stout, Dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, Northwestern University, Ev- 
anston, Illinois. 

W. L. Uhl, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. 

L. V. Koos, Professor of Secondary Ed- 
ucation, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


SECONDARY ScHOOL MEMBERS 


Class of 1928 


Thomas M. Deam, Joliet High School, 
Joliet, Hlinois. 

J. V. Masters, Principal of High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

L. W. Smith, Principal of High School, 
Joliet, Illinois. 

Frank P. Whitney, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Class of 1929 


H. H. Ryan, Principal of University H. 
S., Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

H. V. Church, Principal, J. Sterling 
Morton H. S., Cicero, Illinois. 

H. L. Miller, Brea University H.S., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

Harry Keeler, Principal Lindblom H. 
S., Chicago, Illinois. 


Class of 1930 


E. H. Kemper McComb, Principal Em- 
merick M. T. High School, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 

Wm. French, Principal of High School, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Wm. Pracken, Principal of High School, 
Highland Park, Illinois. 

W. J. S. Bryan, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of High School, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 
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Proposed Revision of the Constitution of the 
North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


At the meeting of the Executive mittee on December 17, 1927, the text 
Committee on July 1 and 2, 1927, a of a proposed revision of the constitu- 
motion was passed directing the secre- tion was considered. After careful con- 
tary to submit to the Association the sideration the Executive Committee 
question of the revision of its constitu- adopted the following motion: “That 
tion. This action was taken because a_ the secretary be instructed to submit the 
careful study of the present constitution revision of the constitution as approved 
reveals some serious weaknesses. by the Executive Committee to the As- 
Among these are: sociation at the next annual meeting in 

: Pe March, 1928. Further, that in submit- 

1. There is at present no provision —: Z a 
covering the expenditure of the funds ting the proposed revision the secretany 
of the Association. direct attention to the fact that it has 


2. The powers of the present Execu- the endorsement of the Executive Com- 
tive Committee are not sufficiently well mittee.” In order to insure that the 


defined to avoid misunderstandings. a: 
oe ion was care- 
3. The present provision for the elec- Beimels US Sta 


tion of four new members of the Execu- Fully prepared President Boyd called a 
tive Committee for a term of one year meeting of a special committee of the 
does not make for a desirable degree of Executive Committee at Toledo on 


permanency in the membership of that February 3, 1928, to review the text. 
oleae, ae The members of this committee were 
4. There is at present no provision 


whereby the officers of the Association Messrs. W. W. Boyd, J. B. Edmonson, 
and the members of the Commissions are T. L. Jones, E. H. K. McComb, and 
entitled to vote at the meetings of the L. W. Smith. The final draft as here 
Association unless they are also the of- presented represents the work of the 


ficial representatives of secondary : : . 
schools or institutions of higher educa- OuegOtnigs ei ypieni ites. Te sep aa ome 


of the duties of these officers. 


sini. bring the question of the adoption of 
a 5. The present provision for the the revised constitution before the As- 
e election of the secretary and the trea- sociation at the opening session on _ 
Be surer by the general Association is un- Thursday afternoon, March 15. 
is satisfactory because of the increased : 
a importance to the Executive Committee Respectfully submitted, 


; W. W. Boyd, President. 
At a meeting of the Executive Com- J. B. Edmonson, Secretary. 


PRESENT CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 
The name of this Association shall 
be the North Central Association of 
| Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


The object of the Association shall 
be to establish closer relations between 
the Secondary Schools and the institu- 
tions of higher education within the 
North Central States and such other 
territory as the Association may recog- 
nize. 


ARTICLE III 
MEMBERSHIP 
Sec. 1. The membership of the Asso- 
ciation shall consist of two classes: 
First, institutions, and second, honorary 
members. 


——— 


ship are those which have been ap- 
proved by the Association and whose 
‘names appear on the approved list pub- — 
lished by the Association. Any institu- 


tion on the approved list may be ad- 


ixecutive Committee. Such mem- 
D shall ‘cease if, at any time, the 
is oe from the approved | 
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The institutions eligible to member-— 


mitted. to membership on application to the secondary school or instituti 


Soin, aLSOORS, = 
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PROPOSED CONSTITUTION 


ARTIGUL Ret 
NAME 
The name of this Association shall 
be the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


ARTIGLETH 
OBJECT 

The object of the Association shall 
be to establish closer relations between 
the secondary schools and the institu- 
tions of higher education within the 
North Central States and such other 
territory as the Association may recog- 
nize. 

All decisions of the Association bear- 
ing on the policy and management of 
secondary schools and institutions of 
higher education are understood to be 
advisory in their character. c 


oS ARTICLE “Ill a 
MEMBERSHIP 
Section 1. The membership of the 
Association shall consist of three 
classes: First, secondary schools and | 
institutions of higher education; second, 
officers of the Association and members _ 
of the Commissions; and third, honor- 
ary members. ts : 
Section 2. Any secondary school or 
institution of higher education which 
has been approved by the Pe 
shall be admitted to membership on the 
payment of the annual dues. S 
membership shall cease, if, at any 


higher Uae ‘is. dropped Ae 


approved lis 
the annual dues are ‘more than one ye 
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(Present Constitution) 


tee and a two-thirds vote of all the mem- 
bers present and voting at any regular 
meeting. 

All persons holding individual mem- 
bership prior to the annual meeting, 
March 20 and 21, 1925, shall thereafter 
be honorary members. 


Sec. 2. Any person engaged in the 
work of teaching or administration in 
an institution which holds membership 
in the Association shall have the right 
to attend meetings and participate in the 
activities of the Association; but an in- 
stitutional member shall have only one 
vote on any question before the Asso- 
ciation, such vote to be cast by the 
Executive head of the institution or by 
some person designated by him in cre- 
dentials addressed to the Secretary. 


Honorary members shall have all the 
privileges of membership in the Asso- 
ciation. 


Sec. 3. Membership of institutions 
in the Association shall become effective 
on the payment of the annual dues, here- 


 inafter defined. If the dues of any in- 


stitutional member shall remain unpaid 


ne fora period of one year, such member- 
ship in the Association shall cease. 


(Proposed Constitution) 


a two-thirds vote of all the members #) 


present and voting at any regular meet- 
ing. All persons holding 


after be honorary members. 

Section 4. All individuals 
membership on Commissions of the As- 
sociation or serving as elected officers 
of the Association shall be members of 
the Association with full powers. 

Section 5. Any person engaged in 
the work of teaching or administration 
in a secondary school or institution of 
higher education which holds member- 
ship in the Association shall have the 
right to attend meetings and participate 
in the activities of the Association; but 
a secondary school or institution of 
higher education holding membership 
shall have only one vote on any question 
before the Association, such vote to be 
cast by the executive head of the sec- 
ondary school or institution of higher 
education or by some person designated 
by him in credentials addressed to the 
Secretary. 


Section 6. Honorary members. shall 
receive the publication of the Associa- 
tion and have all the privileges of mem- 
bership in the Association except voting, 
provided that this clause shall not im- 
pair the right to vote of those persons 
who were honorary members of the As- 
sociation prior to March 1, 1928. 


(Section 3 of the present constitution 


is covered in Section 2, Article III, of 


the proposed revision. ) 


individual | 
membership prior to the annual meet- | 
ing, March 20 and 21, 1925, shall there- | 


holding 
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(Present Constitution) 


Honorary members shall not be re- 
quired to pay dues, as hereinafter de- 


fined. 


ARTICLE IV 
POWERS 
All decisions of the Association bear- 
ing on the policy and management of 
higher and secondary institutions are 
understood to be advisory in their char- 
acter. 


ARTICLE V 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


Sec. 1. The officers of the Associa- 
tion shall be a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, and a Trea- 
surer. The President and two Vice- 
Presidents shall be elected at the annual 
meeting of the Association for a single 
term of one year or until their succes- 
sors are elected. The Secretary and the 
Treasurer shall be elected at an annual 
meeting for a term of three years and 
shall be eligible to reelection for not 
more than one like term of three years. 


Sec. 2. There shall be an Executive 
Committee, a Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education, a Commis- 
sion on Secondary schools, a Commis- 
sion on Unit Courses and Curricula, con- 
stituted as hereinafter defined, and such 
other Commissions or Standing Com- 
mittees as the Association may from 
time to time determine. 

Sec. 3. The Executive Committee of 
the Association shall consist of the 
President, the President of the next 
‘preceding year, the Secretary, the 
Treasurer, four additional members to 
be elected annually by the Association, 
‘the chairman of each of the Standing 
‘Committees or Commissions provided 
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Section 7. Honorary members, of- 
ficers of the Association, and members 
of the Commissions shall not be required 
to pay dues, as hereinafter defined. 


(Article IV of the present constitu- 
tion is a part of Article II of the pro- 
posed revision. ) 


ARTICLE 1V. 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation shall be a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treas- 
urer. The President and two Vice- 
Presidents shall be elected at the annual 
meeting of the Association for a single 
term of one year or until their succes- 
sors are elected. The Secretary and the 
Treasurer shall be appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and shall serve with- 
out compensation. 


Section 2. There shall be an Execu- 
tive Committee, a Commission on Insti- 
tutions of Higher Education, a Commis- 
sion on Secondary Schools, a Commis- 
sion on Unit Courses and Curricula, 
constituted as hereinafter defined. 


Section 3. The Executive Committee 
of the Association shall consist of the 
President, the President of the next 
preceding year, the Secretary, the 
Treasurer, four additional members two 
of whom shall be elected each year by 
the Association for a term of two years, 
the chairman of each of the Commis- 


Ae 
ie 
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(Present Constitution) 


for in Section 2. It shall receive and 
approve applications for membership in 
the Association and shall report the list 
of members. It shall receive the lists 
prepared by the Commission on Institu- 
tions of Higher Education and Second- 
ary Schools, shall pass on these lists; 
shall cause them to be published, and 
shall hear and determine appeals, if any, 
against the findings of these Commis- 
sions. It shall nominate members of 


‘the various Commissions as hereinafter 


provided, subject to election by the As- 
sociation. It shall fix the time of meet- 
ings not otherwise provided for; shall 
prepare program; shall fill vacancies in 


the list of officers, and shall transact any 


necessary business when the Association 
is not in session. All the acts of the 
Executive Committee shall be subject to 
revision by the Association. 
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_ mission shall submit to it a budget of © 


nual meeting. This report of the Execu-— 


(Proposed Constitution) 


sions provided for in Section 2. (Two ® 
of the four members of the Executive } 
Committee elected in 1928 shall be se- 
lected for the term of one year.) The 
Executive Committee shall receive and 
report the list of members. It shall re- 
ceive the approved lists prepared by the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education and the Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools, shall pass on these lists, 
and shall cause them to be published. © 
The Executive Committee shall have 
final authority to hear and determine 
appeals, if any, against the findings of 
these Commissions in the approval of © 
schools. It shall nominate members of - 
the various Commissions as hereinafter 
provided subject to election by the As- 
sociation. It shall fix the time and place — 
of meetings not otherwise provided for; — 
shall prepare the program for the annual — 
meeting; shall provide for the publica- — 
tion of reports and proceedings; shall — 
fill vacancies in the list of officers, and 
shall transact any necessary business $] 
when the Association is not in session. — 
The Executive Committee shall have — 


a2 


i 
4 


the power to authorize and approve all 


expenditures of funds and each Com- — 


proposed expenditures. The Executive — 
Committee shall submit a detailed report : 
of income and expenditures at each an-— 


tive Committee shall be referred to an 
auditing committee Sys S by 
President. = 
_ All a acts of ‘the Executiv 
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(Present Constitution) 


tions of Higher Education shall consist 
cof forty-eight persons representing the 
nmembers of the Association, thirty from 
tthe Higher Institutions and _ eighteen 
{from the Secondary Schools. These 
‘shall be elected for a period of three 
}years, ten members of the first group, 
‘and six of the second to be elected 
annually. 


This Commission shall prepare, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Association, 
a statement of the standards to be met 
by Institutions of Higher Education 
within the territory of the Association ; 
shall receive and consider statements 
made by institutions within this territory 
seeking to be approved by the Associa- 
tion; shall make such inspections as it 
deems necessary; shall prepare lists of 
institutions which conform to the stand- 
ards prescribed, and shall submit lists 
to the Executive Committee for approval 
and publication. 


(Proposed Constitution) 


tutions of Higher Education shall con- 
sist of forty-eight persons representing 
the members of the Association, thirty 
from the institutions of higher educa- 
tion and eighteen from the secondary 
schools. These shall be elected for a 
period of three years, ten members of 
the first group, and six of the second 
to be elected annually. 


This Commission shall prepare a 
statement of the standards to be met 
by institutions of higher education seek- - 
ing the approval of the Association 
which standards shall be submitted by 
the Executive Committee to the Associa- 
tion for approval or rejection; shall re- 
ceive and consider statements made by 
institutions within this territory seeking 
to be approved by the Association ; shail 
provide such inspections as it deems 
necessary; shall prepare lists of institu- 
tions which conform to the standards 
prescribed, and shall submit lists to the | 
Executive Committee for final approval 
and publication. This Commission may 
with the approval of the Executive 
Committee grant an institution of higher 
education the freedom to waive certain 


- standards in order that the institution 


may carry on an educational experiment 


_ that the Commission has approved. 


Sec. 5. The Commission on Second- 
ary Schools shall consist of (a) the 
High School Examiner or corresponding 
officer for the State University in each 
state within the territory of the Asso- 
ciation; or, in case there is no such of- 
ficer, some member of its faculty desig- 
nated by the State University for the 
purpose; (b) the Inspector of High 
Schools, if any, of the State Department 
of Public Instruction in each state with- 
in the territory of the Association; (c) — 


/ 


Section 5. The Commission on Sec- 
ondary Schools shall consist of (a) the 
high school inspector or corresponding 
officer for the state university in each 
state within the territory of the Associa- 
tion; or in case there is no such officer, 
some member of its faculty designated — 
by the state university ; (b) the inspector 
of high schools, if any, of the state de- 
partment of public instruction in each 


state within the territory of the Asso- 


ciation; (c) a principal of a secondary — 
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a Principal of a Secondary School ac 
credited by the Association, to be elected 
by the Association on the nomination of 
the Executive Committee for a period 
of three years, one-third of the number 
to be elected each year; and (d) eighteen 
other persons to be elected by the Asso- 
ciation on the nomination of the Execu- 
tive Committee for a period of three 
years, one-third of the number to be 
elected each year. 

This Commission shall prepare, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Association, 
a statement of the standards to be met 
by Secondary Schools accredited by the 
Association ; shall make such inspection 
ef schools as it deems necessary, and 
shall prepare for the executive commit- 
tee lists of the Secondary Schools with- 
im the territory of the Association which 
conform to the standards prescribed. 
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(Proposed Constitution) 


school accredited by the Association, to 
be elected by the Association on the 
nomination of the Executive Committee 
for a period of three years, one-third of 
the number to be elected each year; and |}: 
(d) eighteen other persons to be elected _ |W! 
by the Association on the nomination of jt! 
the Executive Committee for a period |} 
of three years, one-third of the number |) 
to be elected each year. i 

f 


This Commission shall prepare a_i 
statement of the standards to be met by fi 
secondary schools seeking approval by  }} 
the Association which standards shall be |: 
submitted by the Executive Committee  }}: 
to the Association for approval or re- |) 
jection. This Commission shall make *]} 
such inspection of schools as it deems ] 
neeessary and shall prepare lists of the 
secondary schools within the territory of — ]} 
the Association which conform to the 
standards prescribed and shall submit 
these lists to the Executive Committee 
for final approval and publication. This — 
Commission may with the approval of 
the Executive Committee grant a sec- 
ondary school the freedom to waive 
certain standards for approval in ont 
_ that the school may carry on su8 


9 = 
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(Present Constitution) 


shall consider the curriculum and organ- 
ization of all classes of institutions in- 
cluded within the Association. 


Sec. 7. The Commissions herein pro- 
vided for shall elect their own officers, 
one of whom shall be designated the 
chairman. 


Sec. 8. At each annual meeting of 
‘the Association the President shall ap- 
point a Committee of seven, whose duty 
it shall be to nominate suitable persons 
for election to each office not otherwise 
provided by the Association. The nom- 
inations by this committee shall be sent 
out with the annual program. Inde- 
pendent nominations may be made upon 
‘petition by any ten members. Nomina- 
tions made by formal petition shall be 
included in the report of the nominating 
committee. 


ARTICLE VI 
MEETINGS 


There shall be an annual meeting of 
the Association at such time and place 
as may be determined by the Associa- 
tion and such special meetings as the 
Association or the Executive Committee 


‘me ay appoint. : 


ARTICLE VII 
<> FEES< 
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(Proposed Constitution) 


of study in various subjects and the 
curriculum in all classes of secondary 
schools and institutions of higher edu- 
cation included within the Association. 


Section 7. The Commissions herein 
provided for shall elect their own of- 
ficers, one of whom shall be designated 
the chairman. 


Section 8. Prior to each annual meet- 
ing of the Association the President 
shall appoint a committee of five whose 
duty it shall be to nominate suitable per- 
sons for election to each office not other- 
wise provided by the Association. The 
announcement of these nominations shall 
be made at the first session of the As- 
sociation, but elections shall take place 
at a later session. Independent nomina- 
tions may be made upon petition by any 
ten members. aa 


ARTICLE V 
MEETINGS 


There shall be an annual meeting of ae 


the Association at such time and place _ 
as may be determined by the Association - 


and such special meetings as the Asso- 


ciation or the Executive Cone may 
appoint. 


ARTICLE VI. 


_ FEES — ¥" 


i To meet the expenses of the Associa- | To meet the expenses of the ‘Associ 


an oo eoe fee shall be paid es each 


tion, an n annual si eee! be. La 
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(Present Constitution) (Proposed Constitution) 
members of the Association shall con-— 
stitute a quorum. :: 

ARTICLE IX ARTICLE VIII 
AMENDMENTS AMENDMENTS Es 
This Constitution may be amended by This constitution may be amended by — 


a three-fourth vote at any regular meet- a three-fourths vote at any regular 
ing, provided that a printed notice of meeting, provided that a printed notice — 
the proposed amendments be sent to each_ of the proposed amendments be sent to — 
member two weeks before said meeting. each member two weeks before said 
7? meeting. = 
@ SeoRRTICLBAK 5 
_ PARLIAMENTARY RULES 


The rules contained in Robert’s Rules — 
of Order Revised shall govern the 
meetings of the Association and of the 
Commissions in all matters to wihch © 
they are applicable, and in which they 
are not inconsistent with this Constitu-— 
tion or the rules of the several bodies 
involved. Rie 


_~s 
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Advantages of Membership in the North 
Central Association from the Stand- 
point of the High School 


By E. K. HILDEBRAND, Dean, Dakota WeEsLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MITCHELL, SouTH DAKOTA 


The North Central Association was 
organized at a meeting held at North- 
western University, March 29, 1895. 
The First Annual Meeting was held at 
the University of Chicago, April 3, 
1896. The organization came about due 
to the Michigan School Masters’ Club, 
a group of enterprising secondary school 
taechers who believed that the school 
men of the North Central States should 
come to some substantial agreement on 
the most important problems in secon- 
dary and higher education. 

As a result, the Association now has 
very high standards with regard to 
buildings, libraries, laboratories, records, 
requirements for graduation, instruction, 
salaries, preparation of teachers, the 
teaching load, the pupil load, and the 
program of studies. 

The primary object of the Association 
has been to establish closer relationships 
between the secondary schools and insti- 
tutions of higher learning. That this 
object has been, to a large extent, real- 
ized is evidenced by the steady growth 
of the Association in territorial acces- 
sions, in the number of affiliated and ac- 
credited schools and colleges, and in the 
power and prestige exercised in respect 
to educational policies and practices 


throughout the country. Twenty states 
are today embraced within the Associa- 


tion. 


These are: Arizona, Arkansas, 


Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, Nebraska, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyo- . 
ming. 

There are four other similar rating 
agencies in various sections of the coun- 
try: The Northwest Association, The 
New England Association, The Associa- 
tion of the Middle States and Maryland, 
and The Southern Association. 

It is generally conceded that the North 
Central Association is one educational 
agency which, at its yearly meetings, 
eliminates all superfluous attractions and 
devotes one hundred per cent of its time 
to business. Many school men regard it 
as the most influential medium through 
which problems common to high schools 
and institutions of higher learning are 
solved. Through this Association, the 
exchange of ideas results in policies and 
procedures that make for educational 
efficiency. All members of schools and 
many others receive the benefit of the 
educational research being done by the 
Association. This helps to create a fine 
type of professional spirit. 

Many superintendents look upon 
membership as a very valuable and legit- 
imate form of school publicity, especially 
for attracting tuition students to their 
schools. Students from outlying dis- 
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tricts will come long distances to attend 
a school that is accredited, and whose 
credits are readily accepted by colleges 
and universities. 

Membership also brings a_ certain 
amount of prestige to the school. Mem- 
bership has become a mark of distinc- 
tion and a sign of progressiveness. The 
community places more confidence in the 
school because of it. The North Central 
School is marked as one that is able to 
meet the highest requirements. Other 
schools may have standards just as high, 
but very few persons except those 
closely in contact with the school may 
know it. Accreditment also awakens in 
the local community a pride in the 
school, a desire to maintain reasonable 
standards and to adopt well considered 
means of improvement. To quote one 
superintendent, “We would not think of 
dropping out of the Association. The 
students and their parents have pride in 
their school because it is an accredited 
high school and able to fulfill require- 
ments. They like to be in the select 
group.” 

There is also a national recognition. 
As one superintendent has said, ‘““When 
I am out of the state and mention the 
fact that our school belongs to the North 
Central Association, generally no further 
explanation is necessary.~ High schools 
and institutions of higher learning 
throughout the country are acquainted 
with the North Central Association re- 
quirements.” 

Membership is a stimulus in helping 
to build up various departments in a 
school which would otherwise deterior- 
ate. In building up the high school li- 
brary, for example, the Association is a 


sort of disciplinarian over that part of 
_ the public which thinks the Board is 
_ spending too much money. School men 
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are thus aided greatly in their efforts to 
widen the high school educational pro- 
gram. In the matter of estimating 
teaching load, pupil load, and in deter- 
mining the size of classes, as well as 
helping to get a sufficient number of 
teachers, the rules of the Association 
take care of cases which might be most 
troublesome if settled locally. The in- 
fluence of the Association is also felt in 
such matters as athletics and extra-cur- 
ricular. activities. 

Another advantage is that school offi- 
cials are enabled to keep in touch with 
standards outside the state. This tends 
to bring about a more uniform system 
among member schools in the several 
states with regard to the various require- 
ments. It is possible for school men to 
measure and compare their schools with 
others. Many school officials might 
otherwise tend to become lax in main- 
taining proper standards. The stand- 
ards which have been set up for the lo- 
cal schools do not change from year to 
year at the whim of some new teacher or 
school officer, but change only after hav- 
ing passed a close investigation of the 
reports of a large number of schools. 
Membership tends to have the same ef- 
fect on a school as membership in an 
association has for a bank or business 
house. The teaching force feels that it 
is more of a unit with the teachers of 
other states, and this makes for a better 
professional spirit. 

The requirements for admission to 
college have been decidedly influenced 
through co-operation of high schools and 
colleges as they have met together in 
the North Central Association. Students 
from North Central Association high 
schools are allowed to enter colleges and 
universities without examination, on 
presentation of their certificates of grad- 


E 
jl 
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uation. This saves not only embarrass- 
ment of the student, but also a great 
amount of time and correspondence that 
would otherwise be necessary. On trans- 
ferring from one high school to another, 
the acceptance of credits makes for ease 
of transfer without undue loss by the 
student. 

_ The Association requirements in most 
“cases are higher than the various state 
‘requirements. This helps to keep up the 
‘level of the state standards for teachers. 
The North Central high schools are in- 
-spected every year, whereas many of the 
other high schools of the state are not 
visited by the state high school inspec- 
tor. Officials of North Central schools 
appreciate having someone from the out- 
side come in each year and check up the 


work they are doing and compare their 
work with the many other schools being’ 


inspected. 
_ Membership gives added weight as an 
argument to students to maintain high 
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standards of scholarship. The fact that 
North Central Association teachers must 
be trained in the best colleges tends also 
to make for higher scholastic standards. 
When a student is told that he cannot 
take more than four subjects unless he 
is in the upper one-fourth of his class, 
it carries more weight with him if he 
knews that it is an Association ruling, 
and not a local regulation. 

The superintendent and principal have 
more influence in dealing with the Board 
of Education, faculty, and community, 
in the matter of maintaining high stand- 
ards. Especially is this true in unpro- 
gressive school districts. The Board 
members are willing to spend more 
money when they realize that it is neces- 


sary in order to maintain their accredit- 


ment. The entire problem of adminis- — 
tration is made easier when the commu- 
nity can be shown that a school ranks 


high not only in that state Hes also in 


nineteen other states. 


* 


Dee 
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Professional Training of Secondary School 
Teachers 


(A Committee Report) 


A Statement 

The committee on Professional Train- 
ing of Secondary Teachers finds its con- 
clusions on matters strictly within its 
field of inquiry predicated upon some 
conditions in related fields. It cannot 
intelligently consider the adequacy of 
the present program for teacher train- 
ing unless it knows something of the 
qualifications, characteristics and abili- 
ties of those who offer themselves for 
this training. It cannot recommend a 
program of professional training for 
secondary school teachers without a 
study of the conditions affecting place- 
ment and employments of teachers in 
North Central secondary schools. For 
these reasons the committee is printing 
in this issue of the Quarterly, reports of 
some studies in fields which at first 
thought may appear as beside the point, 
but which the committee feels to be fun- 
damental to any recommendations af- 
: fecting the training of secondary school 
2 2 teachers. 


I. Legal Qualifications for Secondary 
School Certificates. 


4 One study proposed at the 1927 meet- 
ing of the North Central Association by 
the committee on Professional Training 
of North Central Teachers was of the 
status of legal qualifications for secon- 
dary teachers in North Central states as 


-_ 1The Committee consists of H. L. Miller, 
_ M. H. Stuart, G. W. Willett, L. W. Brooks, 
_H. H. Ryan, F. E. Henzlik, Will French, 
_ Chairman. 


compared with those in non-North Cen- 
tral states. The purposes of this study 
are: 


1. To present a statement of the 
qualifications demanded by the various 
states, including such modifications as 
were made by legislatures or other+ bod- 
ies in the spring of 1927. 

2.- To contrast North Central states 
with those belonging to other accrediting 
agencies and with those ‘not belonging 
to such organizations, 

3. To determine what effect, if any, 
the North Central Association has had 
upon standards of legal qualifications in 
the states comprising this territory. 


4. To determine the relative impor- 


tance attached to undergraduate and ~ 


graduate work, liberal arts college work, 
school of education work, certain 
courses in education, practice teaching 
and experience as measured by their 
specification as a legal requirement in 
the. various states. 

5. To establish a group of facts 
which this committee might use in sup- 
port of its recommendations relating to 
the quantity and character of profes- 
sional training of high school teachers. 

We are, therefore, presenting here- 
with a brief tabular summary of a re- 


cent study? in this field. It covers all 


‘ 
_?Bernstrauch, Irving A. “The Compara- | 
tive Trends of High School Certification Re- 
Asus 
University of Neb- — 


quirements in the North Central States.” 
yet an unpublished thesis. 
raska. 


, 
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states in the Union and supplies in- 
formation concerning qualifications for 
both the highest and lowest certificate 
honored in accredited schools in each 
state. It is presented at this time in ad- 
vance of the annual report of this com- 
mittee so that these facts which will be 
used by the committee in support of 
certain statements and recommendations, 
may be available for study by those in- 
terested prior to the actual presentation 
of the report. 

In order to get accurate and recent 
facts a letter of inquiry was prepared 
and sent to the state departments of ed- 
ucation of each state in the Union. An- 
swers were returned from every state. 
Some inconsistencies were then straight- 
ened out by subsequent correspondence. 
The following table was then prepared. 


A Table of the Comparative Status 


367 
Il. What Are the Subject Combina- 


tions Secondary Teachers Are Now 

Asked to Teach? 

Irrespective of our theories as to what 
the professional training for secondary 
teachers should be, the practical necessi- 
ties of the situation require that we take 
into account conditions which teachers 
in*the field face. and prepare them, 
through training, to meet these condi- 
tions. One factor to be taken into ac- 
count is that of subject-matter combina- 
tions: which teachers are called upon to 
teach. Do secondary teachers in North 
Central Association schools almost al- 
ways find all their work in one depart- 
ment or are they assigned to two or more 
departments? This condition affects not 
only the amount of time which should 
be spent in methods courses but also the 


in High School Teacher Certification 


Non N.C.A. 
CRITERIA FOR COMPARISON N.C.A. States (19) STATES (29) : 
Lowest Highest Lowest Highest = 
a 
_ Number of States Requiring 
eeepetictice poo ea eS aoa = 15 5 23 
_ 2. Specialization in academic subject — P 
= Pinel oS ee nk sae 8 4 ve 2 
_ 3. Special educational courses--------- 8 10 + i 
_ 4. An educational course of some kind- 13 16 12 ; 
Bes) Practice ~ Teaching’ -2--=-2-==-=---- 5 5 1 3 
6. Special Methods ~----------------- 4 3 : ; 
7. Educational Psychology ~----------- 4 7 } : 
8. Two years of College_-.-------=--- 16 0 a = 
7 9. Three years of College------------- Paal! 0 = sa 
10. A four year college course_---------- 2 19 a ~ 
11. One year or more of graduate work. 0 1 s ae 
12. No college work; only examination-_ 0 0 ae oe 
13. Six hours of education courses or less 3 2 : e . 
14. Twelve hours of education or more_- 12 16 3 


3 | 2 <N, C.A Stata 
Read table thus: Number of states requiring experience. In N. C. 4. tates 
ack is eet in one state for lowest certificate; 15 required it for | 
certificate. In Non N. C. A. States, for lowest certificate aaa 
by 5, for highest certificate, 23,0 | 
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amount and distribution of the non-pro- 
fessional subject matter courses. The 
North Central standard concerned with 
this matter requires that “as far as pos- 
sible” teachers shall be assigned subjects 
they are prepared to teach. If such a 
standard is defensible then there is no 
object in professional training for cer- 
tification of teachers. To what extent 
have secondary schools taken advantage 
of the lenient “as far as possible” atti- 
tude of the North Central Association 
and assigned teachers to teach subjects 
irrespective of their training for such 
teaching? A study® of the situation in 
Nebraska may be helpful. Being a 
study of but one state, implications must 
be drawn with care, but because we have 
both in Nebraska and in other states in 
this Association, a large representation 
of small schools, practice in one state 
probably is typical of practice in many 
schools in the Association. 

This study of 402 Nebraska high 
schools, including many North Central 
Schools, shows: 

1. Teachers teach the following num- 
ber of subjects.* 

ORersubiecti. —-Lssonn55- 586 teachers 
AVOEsubjECtS ha. Sue 791 teachers 
Toreensubiects ..2..--..4. 597 teachers 
HeGrestbpects24 2.22. 188 teachers 
Five subjects 34 teachers 
Six subjects 2 teachers 

2. That the median number of sub- 
jects taught varies from 3.36 in schools 
of fewer than five teachers to one sub- 
ject in schools of over twenty teachers. 

3. That over 70% of high school 


_ ®Undeland: The Relation Between the Sub- 
jects Taught and the Teacher’s Preparation, 
University of Nebraska Educational Research 
Bulletin No. 1, p. 99. 

4A subject here means simply a department 
—English, Mathematics, etc. Conditions would 
a even worse if a finer classification were 

made. 
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teachers in Nebraska are teaching two 
subjects and over 30% are teaching 
three subjects. 

4. That in schools of fewer than ten 
teachers (where 75% of Nebraska high 
school teachers teach) the average 
teacher teaches three subjects. 

5. That history teachers, as a group, 
are teaching history with 205 combina- 
tions; English teachers are teaching 
English with 155 combinations; and 
mathematics teachers are asked to teach 
mathematics in 177 combinations. 


6. That the majority of Nebraska 
high school teachers have little or no 
specific training (less than 6 hours of 
college work) for fully one-half of the 
work expected of them. 

7. That 2,372 periods of instruction, 
which constitutes one-fourth of all the 
high school instruction given in these 
schools, are conducted by teachers with 
less than eight college hours of prepara- 
tion for teaching that subject. 


8. That, since employment in large 
schools depends upon experience (usu- 
ally gained in small schools) and since 
here a teacher must teach three subjects, 
teachers in Nebraska should be trained 
in college in three subject-matter fields. 

9. That the “blanket” certification in 
effect in Nebraska makes these condi- 
tions possible. 

The committee on professional train- 
ing invites your consideration of the 
facts shown in the above study as pre- 
liminary, but fundamental to a part of 
its March, 1928, report. 


Subject Combinations in lowa 
A somewhat better situation and one 
perhaps more typical of the states in the 
eastern half of North Central territory 
is reported in a study of subject combi- 
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‘mations in the high schools of Iowa.* 
This is a study of the programs of 1,190 
Iowa high school teachers teaching in 
145 high schools of various sizes. An 
adequate sampling from schools of var- 
ious sizes has evidently been made. The 
per cent of teachers who teach in certain 
subject matter fields and teach nothing 
but subjects within that field together 
with the subject most frequently taught 
in combination with it according to the 
study are shown in the following table. 


lowa Teachers Program 


Per Cent 
Teachers Teaching 
Teaching in This Subjects Most 
Predominantly Field Only Frequently Combined 
English 52% Social Studies 
—Latin 
Social Studies 64% Science 
Mathematics 57% Science 
Science 57% Mathematics 
Latin 34% English— 
Mathematics 


Read table thus—52% of the teachers 
who are predominantly English teachers 
teach nothing else. Consequently 48% 
teach English in combination with some 
other subject, usually social studies or 
Latin, etc. 


Dr. Kirby’s study thus shows: 

1. That nearly twice as many teach- 
ers in Iowa teach in one subject-matter 
field only, as in Nebraska. 

2. That each subject is found to be 
combined with a variety of other sub- 
jects here as in Nebraska. 

3. That English is combined with 
work in eleven other fields; social stud- 
jes with twelve others; Mathematics 
with twelve others; Science with thirteen 
others; and Latin with eight others. 


*Kirby, Thos. J. Subject Combinations in 
High School Teachers Programs. University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, 1925. 


The combinations are too numerous and 
varied to make it safe to say that any 
subject is usually taught in combination 
with any other. 

4. That approximately 11% of Iowa 
teachers in the five academic fields listed 
above are teaching in three subject-mat- 
ter fields. (Over 30% teach three in 
Nebraska). 

5. That while it is thus evident that 
approximately 89% of Iowa teachers 
are teaching in only two subject-matter 
fields there is nothing in this study to 
show that they are teaching in the two 
subject-matter fields in which they were 
prepared to teach. 


Ill. The Placement Bureau and the 
Candidate. 


Closely interwoven with the problem 
of professional training of secondary 
teachers is the problem of selection of 
candidates for this training. If selection 
is on an inadequate or inappropriate ba- 
sis both the amount and kind of train- 
ing which should be demanded will nec- 
essarily vary. Obviously some selection 
is taking place. It first occurs when 
some students offer themselves for regis- 
tration in teachers colleges while others 
select other schools. What kind or types 
of students are entering teachers col- 
leges? The professional training to be 
prescribed certainly depends upon one’s 
answer to this question. 

If a survey of this entering group 
should reveal that it contains many with 
little or no promise of success in any 
profession requiring intelligence, per- 
sonality or character, then further selec- 
tion during training must take place if 
professional training is to result in the 


committee feels should be one of the 


toes 


3 
33 


Be 
high level of teaching ability which this) 
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CLASSIFYING AND LISTING CAN-. | 
DIDATES FOR RECOMMENDA- _ | 


chief results of adequate and appropriate 
professional training. Is this second se- 
lection taking place or are all candidates 
who succeed in meeting a none too high 
standard of scholarship being certifi- 
cated? 


This committee therefore, has become 
interested in studies answering these two 
questions. The first is a study’, in a 
typical North Central state, of the facts 
relating to candidates which might rea- 
sonably be expected to affect their capac- 
ity or aptitude for training. The second 
attempts to gather facts about what care 
teacher training institutions are using to 
determine whether the students whom 
they expect soon to certify possess or are 
cultivating those desirable qualities 
which auger well for their success in the 
profession. It may be argued that the 
committee does not know what a candi- 
date should be like to be called “promis- 
ing” or that we do not know what quali- 
ties to cultivate to augment one’s suc- 
cess. In answer the committee prefers 
to present the study as it is, reserving 
its discussion for embodiment in its re- 
port at the forthcoming meeting in Chi- 
cago. 


The following questionnaire was sent 
by the committee to numerous placement 
bureaus operated in conjunction with in- 
stitutions for the training of secondary 
teachers in the North Central states. Re- 
plies were received from a goodly num- 
ber of these schools. The number in 
parenthesis after each item in the ques- 
tionnaire represents the number of 
schools returning that particular re- 
sponse. 


5This study will be ready for publication this 
spring and the committee hopes to present at 
least a summary of it in a forthcoming issue 
of the Quarterly. | 


i: 


2, 


3: 


4. 


5. 


TION 


Who are eligible to receive the service of | 
your bureau? 
(a) Regularly enrolled students in 


VOUt> AN Stitui tion hae eee ee eres (73) 
(b) Former students of your college 
OF tihiver sity ae eee (72) 


(c) Relatives of self-supporting Stan- 
ford students who live in this vi- 
Fost att) ae een ewe. Ul cpt Seat Sa (1) 
(d) Students who have been certified 
elsewhere but carrying courses 


Willis US sa2- oy ee eee CA} 
(e) Members of the faculty -...........-..- (1) 
(£) Students from other colleges | 


when our students are not avail- 


ables =. 5 eee eee ees (el) 


Do you ever refuse to accept the registra- 
tion of candidates seeking the service of 
your bureau? Yes, (26); No, (32). 

(Underline) If so, for what reasons? 


(ade Physicaledetectsme 2. aes (12) 
(b) = Poor lea lth secrete oe eee (13) 
(c) Failure in former positions............ (17) 
(d) Moral “delinquency, 22 (30) 
(e) Low scholastic record...................-.- ( 4) 
(f) Graduates of other institutions......( 2) 
2) Unht personality {eee Cay 
(bh) sFailure tol grow .2.. ee (ai) 
(iE Poors prospects 2 eee (1) 


Are all registrants placed on the active 
list? Yes, (36); No, (28). 


Are investigations made by your bureau to 
determine if the candidate has high 
character qualities before he or she is 
placed upon the active list? Yes, (56) 
INO >. canwotieitiettcan ine eae Pam eee (10) 


Do you divide registered candidates into 
classified lists, such as: No, (23). 
(a) Preferential or highly recom- 
mended ybya bur eat nae eee (32): 
(b) Endorsed, but not especially rec- 
ommended by bureau oo... (28) 
(c) Available without endorsement of 
[S46 tb a PORE De aS PRC (23) 
(d) According to position desired—as 
teaching or secretarial work.......... ( 2) / 


cards 


nw See 
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What criteria or standards do you use in fessional departments in which 
determining these lists? Student is taking: work “2..20-.8- (20) 
(a) Individual rating by training (i) Rating card system in training 
school supervisors WAS eee (37) BEMOGLS 4 utenti is necniseh ae eo (18) 
(b) Rating by director of bureau, (j ) Rating sheets sent out to instruc- 
basedcupon: visitation <2. 20. (37) tors, superintendents, and school 
' (c) Rating by bureau, based upon cre- board members... .ssessscceesseeceeee (26) 
; RRS RIO oak pols So (50) (k) Other factors: 
_(d) Composite score, derived from (1) Rating of Heads of dormi- 
r combined judgments of those di- - tories as to neatness, relia- 
‘ recting and supervising practice bility, co-operation, etc. ....( 2) 
= teaching, based upon teaching ele- ee (2) Information from Dean of 
NETS a neneenencennectecentnnenenneeneneee (29) W Onien 6 ctt, sat Saas ( 3) 
_ (e) Recommendations of instructors (3) With experienced teachers 
N under whom college courses have _ability to render commu- 
been taken pity Service ere a tas ee (1) 
PP) Academic, se (39) (4) Complete record (grades, 
(2)- Professional 9.54 =. .- (38) mental tests, health, etc.)..( 1) 
_ (£) Recommendations of superintend- (5) Personal interviews ............ ( 2) 
: ents and school board members (6) Psychological examinations ( 1) 
sree Agnes . Stet penal 56) 7. Are these classified or selected lists avail- 
(g) Follow-up letters, i = success pee Ae ae pS Yes, 
or failure in position to which ee ; = 
Preacher wat-recommended’ by bu- (a) Typewritten lists given out upon : 
ee PhS ae £45) __- request for inspection......................(18) 
©) Classified lists of registrants (i. —{b) Verbal or oral lists given out by 
‘ e., good, fair, poor) by heads of : director of bureau in conference 
the respective academic and pro- _ with school authorities ................ (30) 
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Financial Standards for Accrediting Colleges 


(A Committee Report) 


A report of a study made jointly by 
the Committee on the Cost of Instruc- 
tion of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools and the 
Commission on the Cost of College Edu- 
cation of the Association of American 
Colleges.’ 

Report Prepared By Floyd W. 
Reeves, University of Kentucky. 


I. Scope of Study 


In January, 1927, a committee on the 
Cost of Instruction was appointed by 
the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools to make a study of the effects 
of the present financial standards of the 
association. Data were obtained by per- 
sonal visits to seventeen colleges, and a 
preliminary report was presented at the 
March meeting of the Association. Fol- 
lowing this report an appropriation was 
made to continue the investigation for 
one more year. In the continuation of 
the cost investigation of the North Cen- 
tral Association it was decided to co- 
operate with the Permanent Commis- 
sion on the Cost of College Education 
of the Association of American Colleges 
and to use funds from both the North 
Central Association and the Association 


1In the preliminary report made to the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education 
of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, data were presented 
relating to educational costs in the junior col- 
lege and senior college divisions of a number 
of four-year colleges of liberal arts. This 
preliminary report appears in the North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly for December, 1927, 
under the title “The Cost of Education in 


Liberal Arts Colleges.” 


of American Colleges in financing the 
investigation. The study was extended 
to include institutions outside the terri- 
tory of the North Central Association. 

The data upon which this report is 
based were obtained by personal visits 
to thirty-nine institutions situated in fif- 
teen states. Twenty-nine of these insti- 
tutions hold membership with the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, three are members of 
the Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools of the Southern States, and 
the other seven do not hold membership 
in any regional standardizing association. 
The thirty-two institutions holding mem- 
bership in regional standardizing associ- 
ations are as follows: 


Antioch 

Bethany 

Butler . 

Carlton 

Center 

Coe 

Concordia 
Culver-Stockton 
De Pauw 

Drake 

Earlham 

Eureka > 

Franklin 
Georgetown 
Gustavus Adolphus 
Hamlin 

Hiram 

Huron 

Illinois College 
Illinois Woman’s Colleg 
Knox © ; 
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Macalister 

Milikin 

Illinois Wesleyan 

Monmouth 

Oberlin 

Ohio Wesleyan 

Phillips 

Shurtleff 

St. Olaf 

Transylvania 

Wabash 
- The seven institutions not members of 
regional standardizing associations are 
California Christian College, in Califor- 
nia; Cotner College, in Nebraska; 
Evansville College, in Indiana; Ken- 
tucky Wesleyan College, in Kentucky; 
Lynchburg College,* in Virginia; Mc- 
Kendree College, in Illinois; and Spo- 
kane University, in Washington. 

Most of the data presented relate only 
to the thirty-two accredited institutions. 
Information relative to the seven institu- 
tions not members of regional standard- 
izing associations appears only in Table 
I, and is presented there merely to make 
possible certain comparisons of a general 
nature. = 

Standard 12 of the North Central 
Association relates to Finances. In 
many respects this standard is similar to 
the financial standards of other regional 
standardizing associations. The North 
Central Requirement states that a four- 
year college must have a minimum an- 
nual income of $50,000 for its educa- 
tional program. At least one-half of this 
amount must come from endowment, 
taxes, or other stable sources other than 
payments by students. For each 100 
students above 200, the institution must 


2Since the data for this investigation were 
assembled, Lynchburg College has become a 
member of the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 


o/ 8 


have an additional income of $5,000, 
one-half of which must be from sources 
other than student fees and tuitions. A 
four-year college which is not tax-sup- 
ported must have a productive endow- 
ment of $500,000 and an additional en- 
dowment of $50,000 for each additional 
100 students above 200. “Income from 
permanent and officially authorized edu- 
cational appropriations of churches and 
church boards or duly recognized cor- 
porations or associations” is credited as 
income toward that part of the endow- 
ment required in excess of $300.000. 

In connection with the financial stand- 
ards, questions have arisen which ought 
to be answered upon the basis of objec- 
tive evidence. The following questions 
can be answered upon the basis of the 
data obtained during the investigation: 

1. What are the relationships” be- 
tween college enrollment and (1) cost 
per student, (2) average salary of 
teachers, and (3) per cent that ex- 
penditure for instructional salaries is of 
current educational expenditure? 

2. What are the relationships be- 
tween current expenditure and (1) en- 
dowment income, (2) income received 
from student tuitions and fees, and (3) 
income received from all sources except 
student tuitions and fees? 


3. What are the relationships be- 
tween faculty salaries and (1) endow- 


‘ment income, (2) income received from 


student tuitions and fees, and (3) in- 
come received from all sources except 
student tuitions and fees? 

4. Do the present financial require- 
ments result in an expenditure per stu- 
dent adequate for an effective educa- 
tional program? - 


5. Do the present financial require- 


ments result in a satisfactory salary 
scale? 
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In order to arrive at answers to these 
questions, it was necessary to obtain 
data relating to enrollments, current ex- 
penditures, instructional salaries, and 
sources of income. 


II. Relationships Between College En- 
rollment and (1) Cost Per Student, 
(2) Average Salary of Teachers, 
and (3) Per Cent That Instruc- 
tional Salaries is of Current Educa- 
tional Expenditure. 


The figures obtained for enrollment 
represent the annual carrying loads of 
the institutions. The annual carrying 
load of an institution is the average en- 
rollment for the two semesters or three 
terms of the regular-year session, plus 
the summer-session enrollment reduced 
to a basis of thirty-six weeks. 

The educational expenditures include 
current expenditures for instruction, for 
administration, for operation and main- 
tenance of the physical plant, and for 
the library. They do not include capital 
expenditures for plant and fixed assets, 
such as lands, new buildings, or equip- 
ment for new buildings; neither do they 
include non-operative expenditures in- 
curred for specially designated objects 
not a part of strictly educational work, 
such as expenditures incurred through 
annuity or endowment investments, 
losses incurred through dining hall or 
dormitory operations, expenses due to 
campaigns for funds, scholarship subsi- 
dies, expenditures for extra curricular 
activities, and other items of this nature. 

In the computation of the average in- 
structional salary all teachers giving full 
time to the work of the institution, with 
the exception of the president, are in- 
cluded. Salaries of deans are included 
as instructional salaries. Business of- 
ficers and registrars are included, when 
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such officers give part of their time to 
teaching. Special summer school salar- 
ies are not included in the computation 
of the annual salary of teachers. Sum- 
mer salaries are included, however, in 
the computation of the per cent that ex- 
penditure for instructional salaries is of 
current educational expenditure. In the 
latter computation the salaries of officers 
of administration giving part of their 
time to teaching are divided between ad- 
ministration and teaching. Library sal- 
aries are distributed as overhead educa- 
tional expenditure. 

In a majority of the institutions in- 
cluded-in this report fine-arts depart- 
ments are operated to serve special fine- 
arts students as well as to serve students 
enrolled in the liberal-arts colleges. In 
each institution where a fine-arts de- 
partment serves the needs of special stu- 
dents not enrolled for collegiate work, 
data were obtained showing the per- 
centage of the total fine-arts load charge- 
able to the education of students of the 
college of liberal arts. Special depart- 
ments of fine arts are charged with a 
part of the overhead expenditures of 
an institution. Overhead expenditures 
were first allocated to fine-arts depart- 
ments upon the basis of the per 
cents of the total expenditure for in- 
structional salaries charged to such de- 
partments. After this allocation had 
been made, a percentage of the total 
current expenditure for fine arts, corres- 
ponding to the percentage of the total 
fine-arts load created by the instruction 
of liberal-arts students, was charged to 
the cost of educating the students en- 
rolled in the liberal-arts college. 

Table I shows the average enrollment, 
the educational expenditure per student, 
the average salary of teachers, and the 
per cent that expenditure for instruc- 
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tional salaries is of educational expen- 
diture for groups of institutions classi- 
fied upon the basis of enrollment. 

An examination of Table I shows that 
an inverse relationship exists between 


Table I. 


tween the enrollments of institutions and 
either the average salary of teachers or 
the per cent that expenditure for in- 
structional salaries is of educational ex- 
penditure. The sixteen institutions con- 


Average Enrollment, Expenditure Per Student, Average Salary of 


Teachers and Per Cent That Expenditure for Instructional Salaries Is 
of Educational Expenditure for Groups of Institutions, 1925-1926 


Per Cent That 
Expenditure for In- 


Average Educational Average  structional Salaries 

Group of Institutions Classi- Enroll- Expenditure Salary is of Educa- 
fied on the Basis of Enrollment ment Per Student of Teachers tional Expenditure 
Average for 32 Accredited Institu- 

| 21g) ope eee SSL ip Se 639 $266 $ 2,464 58.7 
Eight Accredited Institutions Hav- 

ing the Smallest Enrollments........ 279 $369 $2,588 59.8 
Sixteen Accredited Institutions 

Constituting the Middle Group... 473 258 2,213 57.9 
Eight Accredited Institutions Hav- 

ing the Largest Enrollments........ 1,329 249 2,634 59.7 
Seven Institutions Not Members 

of Regional Standardizing Asso- 

Gap igiis eee ea se oe ee 249 $231 $2,110 56.2 


the enrollment of institutions and the 
educational expenditure per student. 
The eight accredited institutions with 
the largest enrollments have and educa- 
tional expenditure per student only 
slightly more than two-thirds as great 
as that of the eight smallest accredited 
institutions. The group of seven insti- 
tutions not members of regional stand- 
ardizing associations has an average en- 
rollment slightly smaller than that of 
the eight accredited institutions having 
the smallest enrollments. Yet the cost 
per student in the seven unaccredited 
institutions is not only less than two- 
thirds that for the eight smallest accred- 
ited institutions but is also smaller than 
that for any of the groups of accredited 
institutions. 

No predictive relationship appears be- 


stituting the middle group when classi- 
fied upon the basis of enrollment have a 
lower average salary for teachers, and 
a lower per cent of educational expendi- 
ture charged to instructional salaries 
than either the group of smaller institu- 
tions or the group of larger institutions. 
The seven institutions not members of 
regional standardizing associations have 
an average salary markedly lower than 
either the average for the thirty-two ac- 
credited institutions or the average for 
the eight accredited institutions having 
the smallest enrollments. 
that expenditure for instructional salar- 
ies is of educational expenditure is also 


somewhat lower for the group of insti- 


tutions not members of regional 
standardizing associations than for 


either the entire group of thirty-two in- 


Pen 


The per cent. 
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Table II. Income from Endowment and Educational Expenditure Per Student 
for Thirty-two Accredited Colleges Grouped upon the 
Basis of ; Enrollment, 1925-1926 


Group of. Institutions Income Educational 
Classified on the Basis Institution From Expenditure _ 
of Enrollment Number Endowment - Per Student 
Average for 32 Institutions $ 53,053 $266 
—————— aE TT 
Colleges With Fewer 8 $ 3,754 $583 
Than 350 Students Enrolled 1 22,995 301 
5 29,539 . 265 
6 33,000 345 
3 47,004 334 
7 47,282 263 
2 57,496 351 
4 81,851 447 
Group Average ~ $ 40,365 : $369 
Colleges with Enrollments 11 $ 3,857 $187 
Ranging from 350 to 500 _ 13 18,787 173 
15 30,229 278 
12 36,134 222 
fh 37,930 220 
14 5 41,687 317 
10 42,000 264 3 
2s 50,736 347 
19 58,985 - 305 
16 68,472 ~ 266 
18 74,775 ~ SOS eas 
ie | Group Average $ 42,145 $263 


Ranging from 501 to 1000 
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stitutions or the group of eight accred- 
ited institutions having the smallest en- 
rollments. 

Due to the fact that a marked nega- 
tive relationship exists between enroll- 
ments and educational expenditures, it 
appears desirable to group institutions 
on the basis of enrollments, in order 
that the relationship between income 
from various sources and educational 
expenditure may be shown without being 
affected by the increased cost appar- 
ently necessary in the smaller institu- 
‘tions. Such a classification has been 
made in Tables II, III, and IV. No 
such classification appears necessary to 
show the relationships between (1) in- 
come and average salary of teachers, or 
(2) income and per cent that expendi- 
ture for instructional salaries is of edu- 
cational expenditure, since no predictive 
relationship is evident between enroll- 
ment and either the average salary of 
teachers or the per cent that expenditure 
for instructional salaries is of educa- 
tional expenditure. 


Ill. Relationships Between Current Ex- 
penditure and (1) Endowment In- 
come, (2) Income Received from 
Student Tuitions and Fees, and 
(3) Income Received from All 
Sources Except Student Tuitions 
and Fees. 

Table II shows the income received 
from endowment and the educational 
expenditure per student for thirty-two 
accredited colleges grouped upon the 
basis of enrollment. 

The average income from endowment 
for the thirty-two institutions is $53,053, 
and the average current educational ex- 
penditure per student is $266. The 
group averages presented not only pro- 
vide further confirmation of the nega- 
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tive relationship existing between enroll- 
ment and educational expenditure, but 
also indicate that some positive relation- 
ship exists between enrollment and the 
amount received from endowment. 

The relationship existing between in- 
come from endowment and educational 
expenditure per student is indicated by 
the data presented in the last two col- 
umns of the table. No predictive re- 
lationship is apparent among the colleges 
with fewer than 350 students. Among 
this group of institutions, institution 
number 8 has the smallest income from 
endowment and the largest educational 
expenditure per. student; institution 
number 4 has the largest income from 
endowment and next to the largest edu- 
cational expenditure per student; insti- 
tution number 7, although exceeded by 
only two institutions of this group in in- 
come from endowment, has the lowest 
educational expenditure per student of 
all the colleges in the group. 

Greater positive relationship between 
income from endowment and educa- 
tional expenditure per student is appar- 
ent among the institutions of the groups 
with larger enrollments than among the 
colleges with enrollments below 350. 
However, even among the larger insti- 
tutions, a number of exceptions occur. 
Institution number 9 in the second group 
has the largest educational expenditure 
per student among colleges with enroll- 
ments ranging from 350 to 500, but 
ranks fourth from the highest in income 
from endowment. Among the colleges 
with enrollments varying from 501 to 
1000, institution number 27 has next to 
the highest income from endowment, but 
next to the lowest educational expendi- 
ture per student. 


Table III is similar to Table II except és 


that endowment income per student has 
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Table II]. Endowment Income Per Student and Educational Expenditure Pe 
Student for Thirty-two Accredited Colleges Grouped 
upon the Basis of Enrollment. 1925-1926 


Group of Institutions Endowment Educational 
Classified on the Basis Institution Income Expenditure 
of Enrollment Number Per Student Per Student 
pr 

Average for 32 Institutions $ 83 $266 

Colleges With Fewer Than 8 Sen $583 

350 Students Enrolled 5 101 265 

6 110 345 

1 133 301 

7 158 263 

Sha 162 334 

Tania = 229 351 

4 282 447 

Group Average - $145 $369 

Colleges With Enrollments 11 $ 10 $187 


Ranging from 350 to 500 13 45 173 


a Colleges With Enrollments 26 
Ranging from 501 to 1000 ~ss§ R16 = 
Be oe <ofitged Oh es 


\ 
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Table IV. Income Per Student from All Sources Except Students, Income Per 
Student from Students, and Educational Expenditure Per Stu- 
dent for Thirty-two Accredited Colleges Grouped Upon 
the Basis of Enrollments, 1925-1926 


Income Per Income 
Student From Per Student Educational 
Group of Institution All Sources From Expenditure 
Institutions Number Except Students Students Per Student 
pene Ae AY pene ete ee 
Average for 32 Institutions $102 $164 $266 
Colleges with Fewer 8 $ 90 $493 $583 
Than 350 Students 5 101 164 265 
1 153 148 301 
7 157 106 263 
6 164 181 345 
2 233 118 351 
3 248 86 334 
4 283 164 447 
Group Average $177 $192 $369 
Colleges With Enrollments 13 $ 44 $129 $173 
From 350 to 500 Students 11 52 135 187 
12 98 124 222 
10 115 149 264 
19 18 187 305 
17 118 102 220 
18 156 147 303 
16 157 109 266 
15 165 113 278 
9 185 162 347 
14 195 122 317 
Group Average $129 : $134 $263 
Colleges With Enrollments 24 $ 28 $194 $222 
From 501 to 1000 Students 21 38 136 174 
26 76 152 228 
2h 81 139 220 
25 87 286 373 
22 101 161 262 
20 109 181 290 
23 135 164 299 
Group Average $ 81 $177 $258 
a re ea ee eee ee 
Colleges With Enrollments 29 $ - ae ie 
dent 30 2 
Over 1,000 Students . pf at oe 
31 95 124 219 
28 209 208 417 
Group Average $ 78 $164 $243 


af a a ene ae, 
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been substituted for total endowment 1n- 
come. 

The average income per student re- 
ceived from endowment for the thirty- 
two institutions is $83. It will be noted 
that the group average for the colleges 
with fewer than 350 students is more 
than two times as large as the group av- 
erage for either of the groups of col- 
leges with enrollments exceeding 500 
students. An examination of the data 
presented shows some positive correla- 
tion between endowment income per stu- 
dents and educational expenditure per 
student. However, a number of institu- 
tions with small per capita endowment 
incomes have much larger educational 
expenditures per student than other in- 
stitutions with larger per capita endow- 
ment incomes. Among the group of col- 
leges with fewer than 350 students, in- 
stitution number 8, having the smallest 
endowment income per student, has the 
largest educational expenditure per stu- 
dent. Among the colleges with enroll- 
ments ranging from 350 to 500, institu- 
tion number 16, with an endowment in- 
come per student of $157, has a lower 
expenditure per student than institution 
number 15, with an endowment income 
of only $70. 

Table IV shows income per student 
received from all sources except stu- 
dents, income per student received from 
students, and educational expenditure 
per student for the thirty-two accredited 
colleges grouped upon the basis of en- 
rollments. 

An examination of Table IV shows 
some positive relationship between in- 
come per student received from all 
sources except students and educational 
expenditure per student, and also be- 
tween income per student received from 
student tuitions and fees and educational 


expenditure per student, after allowance 
has been made for the size of the insti- 
tution. However, it appears that in- 
come per student received from student 
tuitions and fees has about as much 
value as income per student received 
from all sources except students, and 
more value than income per student re- 
ceived from endowment, in predicting 
educational expenditure per student. 
The absolute size of the co-efficients of 
correlation can not well be compared 
with other co-efficients presented in the 
study, due to the large element of self 
correlation involved. 


IV. Relationships Between Training of 
Faculty Members and (1) En- 
dowment Income, (2) Income 
Received from Student Tuitions 
and Fees, and (3) Income Re- 
ceived from All Sources Except 
Student Tuitions and Fees. 

Table V shows income received from 
endowment, average salary of teachers, 
and per cent that expenditure for in- 
structional salaries is of current educa- 
tional expenditure, for the thirty-two 
accredited colleges. These institutions 
have been arranged in the table in the 
order of the amount of income received 
from endowment, and each institution 
has been ranked upon the basis of income 
received from endowment as well as 
upon the basis of the average salary of 
teachers. 

An examination of Table V shows 
some predictive relationship between in- 
come received from endowment and av- 
erage salary of teachers. However, the 
correspondence between income and av- 
erage salary of teachers is not close. 
Expressed in terms of the Pearson co- 
efficient of correlation, the relationship 
is r= + .53. It will be noted that in- 


aan a aed he 
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Table V. Income from Endowment, Average Salary of Teachers, and Per Cent 
That Expenditure for Instructional Salaries Is of Current Educational 
Expenditure for Thirty-two Accredited Colleges, 1925-1926 


Per Cent That 


Average Expenditure for 
Income Salary Instructional Salaries 
Institution from of is of Current Edu- 
Number Endowment Rank Teachers Rank * cational Expenditure 
Average for 32 
Institutions $ 53,053 $2,464 58.7 
28 $279,177 1 La, det 2 51.4 
31 119,382 2 2,862 5 65.6 
32 107,990 3 2,452 de 61.1 
- 81,851 4 2,772 7 60.1 
23 81,031 5 2,930 3 59.3 
18 74,775 6 2,364 20 50.0 
16 68,472 yi 2,752 8 56.6 
27 62,403 8 2,382 16 62.4 
19 58,985 9 2,073 29 SEES 
25 57,656 10 2,894 4 57.2 
2 57,496 tives - 2,811 6 S00 
20 54,673 12 2,342 23 98.465 
22 52,593 13 cin toa oe 2 Seas 64.4 
9 50,736 14 2,508 11 62.7 
z 47,282 15 2,185 25 56.4 
3 47,004 16 2,657 9 S235 
10 42,000 17 1,969 31 ess 
eo 30 : 45,377 18 2,408 16 : — 745 
pis 14 41,687 19 2,628 10 46.7 
ys. = 36,134 | 20 3 2,370 Lee Dodo 
ee A AM SS O28 og 5 
a S50 Bh 24 FAS 4). os eS 
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dowment but only 29 in average salary 
of teachers. 

The last column in Table V shows that 
the per cents that expenditure for in- 
structional salaries is of current educa- 
tional expenditure ranges from 50: to 
74.5, with an average of 58.7 for the 
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thirty-two institutions. 

Table VI shows endowment income 
per student and average salary of teach- 
ers for the thirty-two accredited colleges. | 
Only average salaries for institutions are 
shown. In interpreting these data it 1s 
important to know that some institutions 


Table VI. Endowment Income Per Student and Average Salary of Teachers 
for Thirty-two Accredited Colleges, 1925-1926 
Endowment Average 
Institution Income Salary of 
Number Per Student Rank Teachers Rank 
Average of 32 Institutions $ 83 $2,464 
o $282 1 $2,772 7 
2 229 2 2,811 6 
28 210 3 Sep Zz 
3 162 4 2,657 9 
7 158 5 2,185 25 
16 157 6 2,752 8 
18 153 7 2,364 20 
9 143 8 2,508 11 
23 135) 9 2,930 3 
1 133 10 2,080 28 
19 118 11 2,073 29 
10 117 12 1969 31 
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paying relatively high salaries to profes- 
sors and department heads are among 
those paying low average salaries, when 
all ranks are included. 


Expressed in terms of the Pearson co- 
efficient of correlation, the relation be- 
tween endowment income per student 
and average salary of teachers is r= + 
.25. This is so low as to be negligible. 
Institution number 4, although ranking 
highest in endowment income per stu- 
dent, ranks only 7 in average salary of 
teachers ; institution number 7 ranking 5 
in endowment income per student, ranks 
only 25 in average salary of teachers; 
institution number 10, ranking 12 in en- 
dowment income per student, ranks 
only 31 in average salary of teachers. 
Although institution number 5 has an 
indowment income per student $18 above 
the average for the group, yet it has the 
lowest average salary for teachers of all 
the institutions represented. 


The relationship between endowment 
income and instructional salaries is 
shown in three different ways in Table 
VII. This table shows the average sal- 
ary of teachers for groups of accredited 
institutions classified upon the basis of 
endowment income. In the first division 
of the table institutions are grouped 
upon the basis of total endowment in- 
comes, in the second division they are 
grouped upon the basis of endowment 
income per student, and in the third di- 
vision they are grouped upon the basis 


-.of income received from endowment. 


€ 


2 a, = = 
cee 


The eight institutions having the largest 
endowment incomes are not necessarily 
the eight in the second division of the 
table having the largest endowment in- 
comes per student, or the eight in the 
third division receiving the largest per 
cent of their income from endowment. 
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Table VII. Average Salary of Teach- 


ers for Groups of Accredited Institu- 
tions Classified Upon the Basis of 


Endowment Income, 1925-1926 
Average 
Group of Institutions Classified on Salary of 
the Basis of Endowment Income Teachers 


Average for 32 Accredited Institutions.. $2,464 


Hight institutions having the largest en- 
Cowiment- incomes a. en eee $2,739 
Sixteen institutions constituting the mid- 
dle group when classified upon the 


basis of endowment income .................. 2,283 
Eight institutions having the smallest 
ENdOWIMENE » INCOMES ees cee ee 2,328 


Eight institutions having the largest en- 
dowment incomes per student................ $2,829 
Sixteen institutions constituting the mid- 
dle group when classified upon the 
basis of endowment income per stu- 


ent yes es ee eee eee ee eee a 2,352 
Eight institutions having the smallest 
endowment incomes per student............ 2,404 


Eight institutions receiving the largest 
percentages of income from endow- 
NEUE See hee a i ere eae $2,877 

Sixteen institutions constituting the mid- 
dle group when classified upon the 
basis of percentage of income re- 
ceived from endowment ..........:....:0:-----+ 

Eight institutions receiving the smallest 
percentages of income from endow- _ 
MEN Es oe See, 2 ce es ee ee Be eae 2,503 


Table VII shows that the salary av- 
erages of the various groups are not af- 
fected markedly by the basis of group- 
ing employed. Whether income is ex- 
pressed as endowment income, endow- 
ment income per student, or percentage 
of income received from endowment, 
the group of institutions with the larg- 
est endowment incomes has the highest 
salary average. Likewise, in all the 
classifications, the middle groups with 


respect to endowment incomes have — 


lower average salaries than either of the 
other groups. — . 
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Table VIII. Income Per Student Received from All Sources Except Students 
and Average Salary of ‘Teachers for Thirty-two Accredited 
Colleges, 1925-1926 


; Income Per 
Student From Average 
Institution All Sources Salary of 
Number Except Students Rank Teachers Rank 
Average, 32 Institutions $102 $2,464 
4 $283 1 $2,772 7 
See 248 2 2,657 9 
2 al 233 3 2,811 6 
28 209 4 3,321 2 
14 195 5 2,628 10 
9 185 6 2,508 11 
15 165 Zi 2,344 21 
6 164 8 2,410 15 
16 157 9 2,752 8 
7 157 10 2S 25 
18 156 11 2,364 20 
1 153 12 2,080 28 
23 135 13 2,930 3 
19 ; 118 14 2,073 29 d 
17 118 15 2,344 22 
10 115 16 1,969 SH, 
20 109 17 2,342 Zo a 
22) 101 18 2,418 14 
5 . 101 19 1,910 32. ae 
12 98 20 2,370 19. 
wl si 21 2,862 See 
aa >, 8. 90 22: 3,426 fae 
pao ee pon erayierr ne 23 2,894 aa 
Pats \ Pepe gee Sago reierss ryt a et 4 ie 
itty ane te o Be 
te = 2 t 26 yy 
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the relationship between total income 
from endowment and average salary of 
teachers is + .53, it will be understood 
that total endowment income corres- 
ponds more closely to the average sal- 
ary of teachers than does either endow- 
ment income per student, per cent of in- 
come from endowment or endowment 
income per teacher. Yet a co-efficient 
of correlation of + .53 does not indicate 
a close relationship. 

Table VIII is similar to Table VI ex- 
cept that income per student from all 
sources except students is shown instead 
of endowment income per student. 

An examination of Table VIII shows 
little predictive relationship between in- 
come per student from all sources ex- 
cept students and average salary of 
teachers. Some institutions receiving 
relatively large incomes per student 
from all. sources except students pay 
low salaries while others receiving rela- 
tively small incomes per student from all 
sources except students pay relatively 
high salaries. Expressed in terms of 
the Pearson co-efficient of correlation, 
r= + .36. The institutions ranking 1 
and 2 in income per student received 
from all sourcse except students rank 
7 and 9, respectively, in average salary 
of teachers. The institutions ranking 
12 and 13 in income per student received 
from all sources except students rank 
28 and 3, respectively, in average salary 
of teachers. The institutions ranking 
21, 22, and 23 in income per student re- 
ceived from all sources except students 
rank 5, 1, and 4, respectively, in average 
salary of teachers. 

Table IX shows the average salary of 
teachers for groups of institutions classi- 
fied upon three bases: (1) income per 
student received from all sources except 
students; (2) income per student re- 


ceived from students; (3) percentage 
of income received from students. 


Table IX. Average Salary of Teach- 
ers for Groups of Institutions Classi- 


fied Upon Three Bases, 1925-1926 


Average 

ar, Salary of 

Group of Institutions Teachers 
Averare forwg2. Institutions... $2,464 


Eight institutions with the largest in- 
comes per student from all sources 
except students 

Sixteen institutions constituting the mid- 
dle group when classified upon the 
basis of income per student from all 
sources except students... 2c 2,284 

Eight institutions with the smallest in- 
comes per student from all sources 
except students 


Eight institutions receiving the largest 
incomes per student from students........ $2,715 
Sixteen institutions constituting the mid- 
dle group when classified upon the 
basis of income per student received 


LOI. Students 220 2a eee ee 2,264 
Eight institutions receiving the smallest 
incomes per student from students........ 2,487 


Eight institutions receiving the largest 
percentages of income from students.. $2,524 
Sixteen institutions constituting the mid- 
dle group when classified upon the 
basis of the percentage of income re- 
ceived from students 
Eight institutions receiving the smallest 
percentages of income from students.. 2,555 


2,414 


In all three classifications shown in 
Table IX, the sixteen institutions con- 
stituting the middle group have lower 
average salaries than either of the other 
two groups. = ie 

The last section of Table IX shows 
clearly that the percentage of income 
received from students bears little posi- 
tive relationship to the average salary 
of teachers. ; ee 

Table X shows income per student 
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Table X. Income Per Student Received from Student Fees and Tuitions, and 
Average Salary of Teachers for Thirty-two Accredited 
Colleges, 1925-1926 


Income Per Average 
Institution Student : Salary of 
Number From Students Rank Teachers Rank 
Average, 32 Institutions $164 $2,464 
8 $493 1 $3,426 1 
25 286 2 2,894 4 
32 214 3 2,452 12 
28 208 4 3,321 2 
24 194 5 2,419 13 
19 187 6 2,073 29 
6 181 eas, 2,410 15 
20 181 8 2,342 23 
5 164 9 1,910 32 
23 164 10 2,930 3 
4 164 11 Zafe 7 
3 9 162 12 2,508 11 
29 162 13 2,371 18 
22 161 14 2,418 14 
26 152 15 2,130 26 
10 149 16 1,969 31 
1 148 17 2,080 28 q 
18 147 18 2,364 20 ; 
27, 139 19 2,382 17 } 
21 136 20 2,209 24 : 
1 135 21 1,988 30 44 
13 129 22 2,096 27 
31 124 23 2,862 P 
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Apparently, the relationship between in- 
come per student received from stu- 
dents and average salary of teachers is 
closer than that between income per stu- 
dent received from all sources except 
students and average salary of teachers, 
or than that between income per student 
received from endowment and average 
salary of teachers. It is practically the 
same as the relationship between total 
income received from endowment and 
average salary of teachers. This means 
that fees students pay are as closely re- 
lated to teachers’ salaries as is total in- 
come from endowment, and more closely 
related to teachers salaries than either 
income per student received from en- 
dowment or income per-student received 
from all sources except students. 

From the data presented in Tables 
VIII and X, the percentage that stu- 
dents pay of the cost of their education 
can be computed. Out of the average 
expenditure of $266 per student for the 
group of thirty-two institutions, $164 is 
paid by students and $102 is paid from 
income derived from other sources. 
This means that students pay 62 per 
cent of the cost of their education. The 
range in the per cents of educational ex- 
penditures paid from student’s fees is 
from 94 for institution number 29 to 
only 26 for institution number 3. 


V. Summary 

The five questions asked earlier in this 
report are repeated below, with a sum- 
mary of answers based upon the data 
presented. 

1. What are the relationships be- 
tween college enrollment and (1) cost 
per student, (2) average salary of teach- 
ers, and (3) per cent that expenditure 
for instructional salaries is of current 
educational expenditure. 
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The cost per student is considerably 
higher in small colleges than in larger 
institutions. For colleges with enroll- 
ments below 350, the cost per student is 
almost 50 per cent greater than that for 
colleges with enrollments in excess of 
1,000 students. 

The correlation between college en- 
rollment and average salary of teachers 
is positive but so low as to be considered 
negligible. 

The correlation between college en- 
rollment and per cent that expenditure 
for instructional salaries is of current 
educational expenditure is also positive 
but low. 

2. What are the relationships be- 
tween current expenditure and (1) en- 
dowment income, (2) income. received 
from student tuition and fees, and (3) 
income recewed from all sources except 
student tuitions and fees? 

When the enrollments of institutions 
are taken into account the correlation 
between current expenditure per student 
and total endowment income is positive 
but not marked. Some institutions with 
relatively large endowment incomes 
have low current expenditures per stu- 
dent, while others with small endow- 
ment incomes have high expenditures per 
student. Both the correlation between 
current expenditure per student and en- 
dowment income per student, and the 
correlation between current expenditure 
per student and per cent of income re- 
ceived from endowment tend also to be 
positive but not marked, when the en- 
rollments of institutions are taken into 
account. The correlation between cur- 
rent expenditure per student and income 
per student received from student tui- 
tions and fees is higher than that be- 
tween current expenditure per student 
and income received from endowment, 
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and almost as high as the correlation 
between current expenditure per stu- 
dent and income per student received 
from all sources except student tuitions 
and fees. 

3. What are the relationships be- 
tween faculty salaries and (1) endow- 
ment income, (2) income received from 
student tuitions and fees, and (3) income 
received from all sources except student 
tuitions and fees? 

The co-efficient of correlation between 
faculty salaries and (1) total income re- 
ceived from endowment is -++ .53, (2) 
income per teacher received from en- 
dowment is + .37, (3) income per stu- 
dent received from endowment is + 
.25, (4) per cent of income received 
from endowment is + .15. The co-effi- 
cient of correlation between faculty sal- 
aries and income received from student 
tuitions and fees is + .50. The co-effi- 
cient of correlation between faculty sal- 
aries and income received from all 
sources except students is + .36. None 
of these co-efficients of correlation may 
be termed high. It is interesting to note 
that the relationship between faculty 
salaries and total income received from 
students is approximately as close as the 
relationship between faculty salaries and 
total income received from endowment, 
and closer than the relationship between 
faculty salaries and any of the other 
factors for which co-efficients of corre- 
lation have been computed. 

4. Do the present financial require- 
ments result in an expenditure per stu- 
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dent adequate for an effective educa- 
tional program? 

The present financial requirements do 
not guarantee an expenditure per stu- 
dent for current educational purposes 
adequate for an effective educational 
program. The average expenditure per 
student for strictly educational purposes 
in the thirty-two accredited institutions 
is $266. Although all of these institu- 
tions under present standards are ac- 
credited, yet one of them has an expen- 
diture per student below $150, five have 
expenditures per student below $200, 
and eleven have expenditures per stu- 
dent below $250. The writer is of the 
opinion that thoroughly effective instruc- 
tion can not be maintained in an institu- 
tion of any size at an expenditure per 
student below $250 for strictly educa- 
tional purposes. 

5. Do the present financial require- 
ments result in a satisfactory salary 
scale? 

In a number of institutions the present 
financial requirements do not result in 
a satisfactory salary scale for teachers. 
Three of the thirty-two accredited insti- 
tutions have average annual salaries for 
full-time faculty members below $2,000, 
six of the institutions have average an- 
nual salaries below $2,100, and eight of 
the institutions, constituting one-fourth 
of the total number, have average an- 
nual salaries below $2,200. It appears 
doubtful if an efficient teaching staff can 


be maintained at an average salary below 
$2,200. 


\ 
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Report of the Committee on Standards for use 
in the Re-organization of Secondary 
School Curricula 


The General Report 


I 


The Committee on standards for use 
in the reorganization of secondary school 
curricula presented a report of its work 
to the association at the March, 1927, 
meeting. This report was published in 
the North Central Association Quar- 
terly for that month. 

The committee has continued its la- 
bors during the past year. Sub-commit- 
tees have been analyzing additional sub- 
jects of the secondary school curricula 
in order to show wherein these subjects 
may contribute toward the accomplish- 
ments of the objectives of secondary 
education as set up by this committee. 
The following additional subjects are 
presented: Mathematics, Social Stud- 
ies, Spanish, German, Agriculture, Art 
and Music. The sub-committee on ex- 
tra-curricular activities was appointed 
only recently and has not been able to 
complete its report. It is expected that 
this report will be published in the Sep- 
tember issue of the North Central As- 
sociation Quarterly. 

The committee has agreed upon sev- 
eral matters to which it is desired to call 
special attention. 


ART EDUCATION 


‘The following recommendation was 
adopted expressing the attitude of the 
committee as regards Art education.: 

This committee recognizes the value 


Tae es bah ay 


of art as a distinctive contribution to the 
social, vocational and leisure time objec- 
tives of the modern secondary school 
program. It therefore recommends 
that a unit of art be developed as a ma- 
jor subject for the junior high school. 
This unit, to be termed The General Art 
Course, may properly bear the same re- 
lation to later more specialized art 
courses as the corresponding general 
courses in language, social science, gen- 
eral science and mathematics bear to 
specialized courses in these subjects. 
The primary purpose of a general art 
course should be the development of a 
practical understanding and appreciation 
of art in its direct relation to the imme- 
diate and deferred life interests of the 


pupil. 


THE TENTATIVE NATURE OF THE 
REPORTS OF THIS COMMITTEE 


The danger of applying the standards 
here set up in such a manner as to pro- 
duce rigidity and uniformity of class- 
room procedure, has been duly recog- 
nized by this committee. Should such 
a result occur, the Committee feels it 
would be due to an erroneous applica- 
tion of the technique and procedure out- 
lined in this report. In order to make 
itself clear upon this point, the Commit- 
tee at a recent meeting passed the fol- 
lowing minute: 

The Committee on standards for use 
in the reorganization of secondary 
school curricula is of the opinion that the 
work of experimentation in the quali- 
tative and quantitative standards should 
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be continued. From the reactions that 
have come to the Committee to the re- 
ports already published, many of the re- 
actions searchingly critical have indi- 
cated that. the work already accom- 
plished has stimulated wholesome think- 
ing with respect to the needs of an im- 
proved curriculum. 

With this in mind the reports of the 
special sub-committees are to be looked 
upon as suggestive only. The reports 
are not in any sense to be considered as 
pointing to unchanging instruction ; they 
are to be adapted by individual depart- 
ments in individual schools. The reports 
should be widely dissiminated among the 
teachers of the North Central Associa- 
tion for experimentation and criticism. 
Reports should be submitted to a revis- 
ing committee, and appropriate changes 
made from time to time. 


QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITA- 
TIVE STANDARDS 

In view of the fact that there has been 
considerable misunderstanding concern- 
ing the nature of the work of the Com- 
mittee it seemed desirable at this point 
to emphasize an explanation made in a 
previous report. 

A considerable number of the readers 
of the report has judged the value of 
the work of the committee on the basis 
of the quantity of material provided, and 
this is an entirely wrong basis of judg- 
ment. When the committee agreed ten- 
tatively on the objectives of secondary 


education, it seemed clear that its first 


task should be to supply illustrative ma- 
terial for the purpose of suggesting the 
kind of subject matter and activities that 
should be used in realizing the objec- 
tives. This part of its task the commit- 
tee regards as the qualitative aspect of 
its work. It should be clearly under- 
stood that this has nothing whatever to 
do with the quantity of the material that 
should go in a unit but relates wholly to 


the kind or quality. For example, one 


or more units of history will be provided 
in a secondary school curriculum and the 
amount of subject matter, constituting 
the unit must be determined. This is so 
obvious that no elaboration of the state- 
ment is necessary; but a question of 
equal importance and a matter for prior 
determination is what kind of material 
should constitute the unit. If but one 
unit is offered, should it be Eurcpean 
or American history; shall emphasis be 
placed upon the political, social, or in- 
dustrial life of the people; and within 
one or more of these fields precisely 
what type or types of material will be 
of largest value? These questions re- 
lating to the quality of the unit, must 
have priority over any questions having 
to do with its quantity. Only when the 
best available kinds of material have 
been selected is the quantity which con- 
stitutes it of any practical concern. 
Acting upon this principle, the commit- 
tee has directed its attention to the task 
of determining the standards or criteria 
for use in selecting subject matter, and 
activities. These have been applied in 
order to find the answer to the question 
what kind and have nothing whatever 
to do with how much. The illustrative 
material has been used, therefore, for 
the sole purpose of giving examples of 
the kind of material and activities to be 
used and should be judged wholly upon 
its merits as to quality. Whether there 
is too much or too little of it is entirely 
outside of the question with which the 
committee up to the present time has 
been concerned. 

This view of the committee as to its 
present task should not be interpreted to 
mean that the quantity of the unit must 
not be determined as well as its quality. 
It is obvious, however, that it is neces- 
sary to know what kind of material and 


! 
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activities have the largest value before 
the question of quantity can be intelli- 
gently determined. Further it is our 
opinion that it is quite impossible to ar- 
rive at qualitative standards by a purely 
subjective process of analysis. Rather 
extensive experimentation and research 
are necessary for any adequate solution 
of this problem. A sub-committee has 
been at work during the present year in 
an attempt to formulate some procedure 
for determining such standards and it 
is hoped that some report of its prog- 
ress can be made in the near future. 
II 

At this point we wish to present a 
brief summary of the report which your 
committee made to the Association last 
year. 

In the view of this Committee, secon- 
dary curricula need a thorough reorgan- 
ization, not merely a patching up here 
and there. Old material should be re- 
tained only when it has superior value 
to anything which might take its place. 
New material, in many instances, should 
be brought in but it should be subjected 
to most careful scrutiny to insure its 
largest value» Curriculum making, in 
the last analysis, is a process of deter- 
mining the activities, ideals, interests, 
and attitudes possessing the largest rela- 


tive values and of selecting the content” 


furnishing the best medium for these 
activities. It is to this task that the 
committee has directed its efforts. 

This Committee does not endeavor to 
propose ideal curricula or to present a 
summary of present practice. 
contrary, they have set forth certain fun- 
considerations which, it is 
claimed, underlie any successful attempt 


to secure adequate reconstruction of 


high school curricula. 
It is obvious that a clear determina- 


On the © 


tion of objectives is always fundamental 
in the process of curriculum making. It 
is also evident if these objectives are to 
function properly they must be stated in 
terms sufficiently definite to serve two 
purposes: first, as standards by which 
accurate evaluation can be made of ma- 
terial now in use; and second, serve as 
criteria for determining constructively 
necessary changes in subjects, subject 
matter and organization. 

The objectives have been derived or 
determined through an analysis of the 
ideals, attitudes, interests, and activities 
of individuals in everyday life, and of 
society as found in operation in past and 
present conditions. 

The outstanding need apparently at 
the present time is an analysis of the 
inclusive objectives generally agreed 
upon and a statement in detail of their 
meaning and purpose. The objection to 
the goals as generally stated is not that 
they are not proper objectives, but that 
they do not in themselves point out with 
sufficient clearness the more immediate 
objectives which must control educa- 
tional practice. It is the purpose, there- 
fore, of this committee to suggest in 
some detail the more definite goals 
which must guide our practice. 

The goals of secondary education are 
considered under two heads: first, the 
ultimate goals toward which all our edu- 
cational endeavor is directed; and sec- 
ond, the more specific objectives which 
serve directly as guides in the selection 
of subject matter and in determining 
emphasis and neglect in teaching. 

The responsibility for the realization 
of these objectives rests heavily upon 
the secondary school for two reasons: 
First, the period of years spent in the 
high school is the one in which attitudes 
and dispositions toward life and its re- 
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sponsibilities are largely formed. Sec- 
ond, the school furnishes to many young 
people practically the only opportunity 
to discover and develop abilities. This 
cannot be accomplished except in a lim- 
ited way by the elementary school. A 
very large number of those who complete 
the high school will not continue their 
education in higher institutions; hence 
the opportunity and responsibility of the 
secondary school. 

In the selection and adaptation of ma- 
terials this committee states that the 
following three facts should be consid- 
ered: first, that there are certain com- 
mon needs of all high school students 
which must be met by certain subjects, 
types of subject matter, and activities 
common to all curricula; second, that 
differentiation in subjects and subject 
matter is determined—(a) by needs of 
various pupil groups within the school 
and (b) by needs of the various individ- 
uals within the several groups; third, 
that the organization of curricula as it 
relates to units of instruction and to the 


sequence of these units should be in 


accord with the nature and sequence of 
these objectives. Briefly stated this 
means that the developmental character 
of needs, interests and abilities requires 
corresponding adaptation secured 
through proper curricula selection and 
organization. 

Relatively more attention should be 


given to ascertaining and meeting the 


common needs of high school students. 
Co-operation in a democratic society de- 
mands common attitudes, ideals, inter- 
ests, and motives which can be developed 
only on a basis of common knowledge 
and experience, and be made to func- 
tion only through appropriate abilities. 
It is true, of course, that differentiated 


abilities up to a certain point are not 
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only desirable but necessary in co-opera- 
tive effort. The point here is that abil- 
ities must be appropriate to the kinds 
of expressions desired. Some of them 
will be common and others differen- 
tiated. Either kind will fail to develop 
or to function properly in the absence 
of common intelligence about, and desire 
for, the common individual and social 
ends to be attained. This is true con- 
cerning all the ultimate objectives of ed- 
ucation. For example, “disposition and 
ability to engage successfully in voca- 
tional activities’ means more than pos- 
session by individuals of specialized 
skills. It means that individuals are 
both willing and able to co-operate in 
industry on a basis of common ideals 
and interests. Vocational education 
rightly conceived must therefore take 
into account the demands of an indus- 
trial society organized and administered 
on a democratic basis. 

Commendable progress, already made 
in securing better adaptation of curricula 
through differentiation in subjects and 
subject matter, should be carried for- 
ward until group and individual differ- 
ences are adequately provided for. This 
however, cannot be accomplished suc- 
cessfully unless four things are taken 
into account: First, there must be bet- 
ter adaptation of curricula to the com- 
mon deeds, interests and capacities of 
students. Second, differentiated needs 
require more accurate determination 
than now obtains. Third, types of 
knowledge to be acquired, nature of hab- 
its to be developed, kinds of attitudes 
and types of skills to be secured must 
be determined on a basis of these needs. 
Fourth, these needs must serve as crit-_ 
eria for the selection of subjects, subject. 
matter and activities which SEI 2 
eee ed curricula. 
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In presenting the objectives of sec- 
ondary education this Committee makes 
the following statement: The ultimate 
objectives presented are closely related. 
Many leisure time activities are dis- 
tinctly social in character. It is there- 
fore obvious that any attempt to define 
these objectives in detail will result in 
duplication of statement. A similar re- 
lation is found among all four ultimate 
objectives. Such occurs in the follow- 
ing analysis and in the view of the Com- 
mittee it is desirable. 

It should be understood that the fol- 
lowing is in no sense considered to be 
the only and final way of determining 
objectives of secondary education. The 
Committee has set up a technique of pro- 
cedure and has endeavored to carry out 
this procedure in application to the var- 
ious subjects. 

A digest of the objectives follows: 


THE HEALTH ULTIMATE 
OBJECTIVE 


To secure and maintain a condition of 
personal good health and physical 
fitness. 


Amplified in terms of disposition and 
abilities, this objective is as follows: 

1. To develop in individuals correct 
health practices, and daily habits of in- 
door, and of outdoor, exercise and of 
relaxation, which assist in the mainten- 
ance of bodily vigor and vitality. 

2. To develop a life-long desire for 
participation in wholesome activities, 
and to develop wholesome and intelligent 
attitudes toward the necessity for recrea- 
tion and systematic exercise, in case of 


all individuals and all kinds of activities — 


sponsored in community centers. 
3. To prevent and correct ill health 
and bodily defects, and to maintain 
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freedom from bodily handicaps in in- 
dividuals. 

Immediate Objectives for purposes of 
accomplishing the above ultimate objec- 
tive in classroom procedure are as fol- 
lows: 


A. Acquiring fruitful knowledge: 

1. Preparatory to acquiring other 
knowledge. 

2. Knowledge functioning directly in 
developing dispositions and in discov- 
ering and developing abilities. 

3. Knowledge useful in the control 
of situations of everyday life. 

B. Developing interests, motives, 
ideals, attitudes and appreciations. 


C. Development of mental  tech- 
niques in memory, imagination, judg- 
ment and reasoning. 

D. Acquiring right habits of conduct 
and useful skills in living. 


THE LEISURE TIME ULTIMATE 
OBJECTIVE 


To use leisure time in right ways. 


Amplified in terms of dispositions and 
abilities, this objective is as follows: 


1. To express in leisure time activi- 
ties the nobler emotions, such as cour- 
age, altruism, aesthetic feeling, rever- 
ence and loyalty to one’s home, commu- 
nity and country. 


2. To secure wholesome recreation 
and relaxation through games, sports, 
travel, good literature, the fine arts, con- 
versation and hobbies. 

3. To be socially helpful through ay- 
ocational activities in thé home, church 
and community. 

Immediate Objectives for purposes of 
accomplishing the above ultimate objec- 


tive in classroom procedure are as fol- 


lows: 
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A. Acquiring fruitful knowledge: 

B. Developing attitudes, interests, 
motives, ideals and appreciations. 

C. Developing mental techniques in 
memory, imagination, judgment and 
reasoning. » 

D. Acquiring right habits of conduct 
and useful skills in living. 


THE SOCIAL ULTIMATE 
OBJECTIVE 


To sustain successfully certain definite 
social relationships such as civic, do- 
mestic, community, and the like 


Amplified in terms of dispositions and 
abilities, this objective is as follows: 

1. To have due personal regard for 
the rights of others in all personal con- 
tacts and relationships and a proper 
sense of social obligations. 

2. To recognize the proper relation- 
ship of individuals within a single group. 

3. To recognize the proper relation- 
ships of one group to another. 

4. To be socially efficient through 
participation in varied modes of group 
activities. 

Immediate Objectives for purposes of 
accomplishing the above ultimate objec- 
tive in classroom procedure are as fol- 
lows: 

A. Acquiring fruitful knowledge. 

B. Development of attitudes, inter- 
ests, motives, ideals and appreciations. 
Openmindedness, steadiness, reverence, 
friendliness, cheerfulness, readiness to 
co-operate, respect for authority, unself- 
ishness, sympathy, tolerance, service, 
honesty, truthfulness, justice, loyalty, 
purity, love of ‘the beautiful. 

C. Developing mental techniques in 
memory, imagination, judgment and rea- 
soning. 
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D. Acquiring right habits of conduct 
and useful skills in living such as habits 
of self-control, self-reliance, initiative, 
punctuality, logical thinking, sociability, 
religious observance, performance of 
duty, skill in leadership in social rela- 
tions, home-membership, diversity in 
leisure activity, social communication. 


THE VOCATIONAL ULTIMATE 
OBJECTIVE 


To engage successfully in exploratory- 
vocational and vocational activities 


Amplified in terms of dispositions and 
abilities, this objective is as follows: 

1. To secure satisfaction in skillful 
performance and to have pride in the 
rendering of service through one’s voca- 
tion. 

2. To provide adequately for life’s 
necessities for oneself and dependents. 


3. To save a financial reserve for the 
emergencies of the unproductive period 
of life. 

4. To contribute from one’s surplus 
for one’s own leisure, and from one’s 
wealth and energy toward the advance- 
ment of community life. 

5. To co-operate in industry or pro- 
fession on a basis of common ideals and 
interests. 


Immediate Objectives for purposes of 
accomplishing the above ultimate objec- 
tive in classroom procedure are as fol- 
lows: 

A. Acquiring fruitful knowledge: 

B. Development of attitudes, inter- 
ests, motives, ideals and appreciations. 

C. Development of mental tech- 
niques in memory, imagination, judg- 
ment and reasoning. 

D. Acquiring right habits and useful 
skills. 
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_ In the second part of the report the 
various fields of subject matter were an- 
alyzed by sub-committees of experts in 
the fields in the endeavor to show how 
these various subjects can contribute to 
the accomplishment of the objectives set 
up by this Committee. These subjects 
are as follows: English, French, Latin. 
General Science, Biology, Physics, 
Chemistry, Physical Education, Home 
Economics. 

Section I of this report presents a 
'brief statement of the work of this Com- 
‘mittee during the past year. In Section 


Il a brief resume is made of the 1927 


‘report of this Committee to the Associa- 
‘tion. Section III is devoted to reports 


‘of the analysis of the additional subjects 
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of the secondary school curricula which 
the various sub-committees have made. 

The full Committee making this re- 
port consists of the following individ. 
uals. 


F. E. Clerk 


J. A. Clement 
C. O. Davis E. R. Downing 
J. E. Foster Will French 
T. W. Gosling J. M. Hughes 
A. W. Hurd Thomas J. Kirby 
W. H. Lancelot R. L. Lyman 
Miss Olivia Pound W. C. Reavis 
H. H. Ryan Raleigh Shorling 
H. L. Smith L. W. Smith 
Jonai Stout R. M. Tryon 
W.-L Uhl] W. G. Whitford 
G. W. Willett L. W. Webb, 
Chairman. 
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Report of Sub-Committee on Junior High 
School Mathematics’ 


SEVENTH GRADE 


I. From the Standpoint of the Voca- 
tional Objective. 


Immediate Objectives 
A. ACQUIRING FRUITFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


1. PREPARATORY TO ACQUIRING OTHER 

KNOWLEDGE. 

(1) Knowledge of the extent of meas- 
urement in human activities. 

(2) Knowledge of what is meant by 
a standard unit. 

(3) Understanding of the fundamen- 


tal notions involved in measuring an ob-- 


ject. 

(4) Understanding of the concept, 
ratio, and in particular its relation to the 
process of measurement. 

(5) A knowledge of the accuracy 
with which people measure; for exam- 
ple, machinists, surveyors, chemists, 
physicists, etc. | 

(6) A knowledge of methods of in- 
terpreting the various devices used to 
express ratio.. < 

_~ (a) How to interpret a pictogram, 
bar graph, line graph, and circle graph. 
_ (b) How Squared paper is used to 
measure and indicate amounts of things. 
(7) Knowledge of the extent to 
zh which the metric system is used in 
American industries by men of science 
and by the peoples of many nations. 


: a ae (8) A knowledge of the common lin- 


~ ear units of the metric system—meter;, 


_ 1Prof. Raleigh Schorling, Chairman, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


~ problem solving. 


x 


centimeter, millimeter. 

_- (9) Knowledge of the general facts 
of a simple family budget. 

2. KNOWLEDGE WHICH FUNCTIONS DI- 
RECTLY IN DEVELOPING DISPOSITIONS 
AND IN DISCOVERING AND DEVELOPING 
ABILITIES. 

_(1) Know that every measurement is 

“an approximation. 


_- (2) Know that great care must be 


exercised in order to eliminate unneces- 
sary errors in measuring and comput- 
ing. 

_- (3) Know certain valuable aids in 

(See section C. fol- 
lowing.) 

_ (4) Know the value of thrift. 

~ (5) Know a few simple rules of the 
psychology of growth in skill; e. g, 
keeping a daily record after the fashion 
of a record in a golf game. 

(6) Know that throughout the ages 
when man has attempted to make his 
shelter or his clothes more attractive he 
has resorted to geometry. 

(7) Know that patterns in nature may 
be described as geometric forms. 

3. KNOWLEDGE WHICH IS USEFUL IN 

THE CONTROL OF SITUATIONS OF EVERY 


DAY) LIFE. 
(1 Know the meaning of “correct to 
n significant figures.” 


7 (2) Know that per cent of means 


“hundredths times.” / 

(3) Know how change is commonly 
made in the business world. . 
(4) Know the elements of a simple 
personal account. 


\ 


a 
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_ (5) Know the elements of a simple 
personal budget. 
_(6) Know the elements of a check. 


(7) Know the elements of a receipt. 


= (8) Know in a general way the ele- 


“ ments of a pay roll. 


(9) Gain some of the concepts in 
terms of which the quantitative thinking 
of the world is done; such as: length, 
area, volume, surface, pi, angle, arc, 
parallel lines, the location of a point 
with respect to two axes (horizontal and 
vertical), polygon, rectangular prism, 
cylinder, interest, profit, loss, taxation, 
graphic representation, a measurement, 
the zero of a scale, a graph, a frequency 
table, a drawing to scale, an approxima- 
tion in a measurement, an error in a 
measurement, an average, an indirect 
measurement, a standard unit, equality, 
direction, rate, weight, velocity, un- 
known number, equation, members of 
an equation, exponent, root, power. 


Y (10) Know the meaning well enough 


Y, 


to give clear illustrations of these im- 
portant words and phrases: . perimeter, 
perpendicular, perpendicular lines, alti- 
tude, base, radius, diameter, circumfer- 
ence, central angle, acute angle, right 
angle, obtuse angle, horizontal axis, 


vertical axis, triangle, vertex, isosceles , 


triangle, right triangle, equilateral trian- 
gle, 30-60-90 triangle, 45-45-90 triangle, 
square, rectangle, circle, hexagon, octa- 
gon, cube, parallelogram, corresponding 
sides, corresponding angles, a statistical 
graph, pyramid, cone, sphere, net price, 
and simple interest. 

(11) A knowledge about the social 


“trend in which guess work is being re- 
placed by measurement. 

(12) A knowledge of the practical 
difficulties involved in making a precise 
measurement. 


7 
° 
A 
4 
; 
. 


th eS oe em eh), 
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B. DEVELOPMENT oF ATTITUDES, IN- 
TERESTS, Motives, IDEALS AND. APPRE- 


CIATIONS.? 


_~ (1) The disposition to assume re- 


sponsibility for correct results. 


- (2) The desire for precision of state- 
ment. 


(3) The disposition to recognize the 


eee . 
“importance of an estimated answer as a 


control in the computation of a prob- 
lem. 


(4) The disposition to scrutinize and 
measure personal growth in the skill of 
mathematics. 


(5) The disposition to consider every 
measurement an approximation. 


(6) The wish to eliminate an un- 
necessary and expensive error in an 
important measurement. 


(7) The disposition to “hook up” the 
metric system with the decimal system. 


(8) The disposition to be critical of 
investments. 


(9) The appreciation of desirable 


habits of thrift. 

(10) An attitude of inquiry. 

(11) The disposition to analyze a 
complex situation into simpler parts. 


2In mathematics there are objectives that 
seem to be achieved if at all only through 
numerous illustrations and drills distributed 
over a long period of time. This appears to 
apply especially to attitudes’ and problem 
solving techniques. The repetition of these 
more subtle objectives suggested again and 
again in this course will result, it is hoped, in 
the teacher’s emphasizing these important mat-’ 
ters in all grades of the junior high school. 

Many of these points are among the ulti- 
mate objectives of education and are not con- 
fined to any period or unit of schooling. But: 
the point of view of this report is that such 
objectives cannot be attained as by-products 
without conscious efforts. They must be 


striven for by both pupil and teacher and 


hence need to be interlaced with the subject 
matter. That has been attempted in this re- 


port. 


g: : 


Seer, get. 
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C. DerveLtopinc MENTAL TECHNIQUES 
PARTICULARLY WITH REFERENCE TO 
JUDGMENT AND PROBLEM SOLVING. 


(1) To organize data as an aid to 
memory in problem solving. 

(2) To inspect data in the effort to 
seek relationships. 

(3) To reject the irrelevant factors 
in a problem. 

(4) To formulate hypotheses in prob- 
‘lem solving. 

(5) To recognize the fact that certain 
necessary data are missing. 
~ (6) To recall past experience in 
problem solving. 

(7) To have suggested solutions to a 


problem “pass in review” and to evalu- 


ate each in turn. 

(8) To cultivate deferred judgment 
by seeking new evidence that may mod- 
ify a definition, a law, or a concept—in 


_ short, to be open-minded. 


(9) Ability to estimate distances with 
reasonable accuracy in either the com- 
mon or metric units—width of a lot, 
garden, stream, or height of a person 
or building and the like. 

(10) Ability to judge what constitutes 
a satisfactory degree of accuracy in the 
measurement of a given object. 


D. Acguirinc Richt Hasits or Con- 
DUCT AND USEFUL SKILLs IN LIVING. 


Arithmetic (Business Forms and 
Devices) 


(1) To compute profit on selling 
price, on cost price. 


ee (2) To check a simple sales bill. 


(3) To keep a simple personal ac- 
ount. / 


(4) To keep a simple personal bud- 
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(5) To keep a simple household ac- 
count. 

(6) To compute the simple interest 
on a promissory note. 

(7) To find when a note is due. 

Fundamental Processes 

(8) To apply the fundamental opera- 
tions of arithmetic to whole numbers 
with perfect accuracy.° 

(9) To apply the fundamentals of 
arithmetic to decimal fractions having 
less than five digits. 

(10) To apply the fundamental op- 
erations of arithmetic to fractions hav- 
ing the denominators 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 16 with perfect accuracy. 

(11) To express a ratio as a decimal. 

(12) To express a ratio as a per cent. 

(13) To ‘use the short cut in multi- 
plying a number by 10. 

(14) To use the short cut in multi- 
plying a number by 25. 

(15) To use the short cut in multi- 
plying a number by 50. 


—_— 


(16) To use the short cut in multi- 


plying a number by 100. 
(17) To use the short cut in multi- 


plying a number by 1000. — 


(18) To use the short cut in dividing 


a number by 10. — 


(19) To use the short cut in dividing 


a number by 25. — 


(20) To use the short cut in dividing 


a number by 50. — 


(21) To use the short cut in dividing 


a number by 100. Pies 


(22) To use the short cut in dividing 
a number by 1000. 


; (23) To express these common frac- 
tione in their decimal and per cent 
equivalents: 4, 4, 4, 4, % 4, 8, 8 %, 4,2, 2, 


& 4. 


SAllowing only an occasional slip. 


Per Cent 

— (24) To find any per cent of a 

number. 
_~ (25) To find the net price of an art- 
| icle on which two discounts are allowed. 
_— (26) To compute per cent of in- 
crease. 

(27) To compute per cent of de- 
crease. 

(28) To find what per cent one num- 
rer is of another. 
i (29) To find a number when a cer- 
tain per cent of it is known. 


Graphs 
.- (30) To interpret a bar graph. 
_~ (31) To make a bar graph. 
(32) To interpret a line graph. 
me (35) To make a line graph. 
Be To interpret a circle graph. 
(35) To make a circle graph. 
A (36) To use cross section paper to 
picture amounts of things. 
LY (37) To express a ratio graphically. 


- Statistics 

2 (38) To find the average of a group 
of arithmetic numbers. 

i- (39) To read a statistical table as il- 

lustrated by a height and weight table, 

a simple interest table, or a compound 

interest table. 


Geometry 


1 eh atte demic 


(40) To interpret newspapers oe 
q magazine references to metric units of 
_ length, area and volume. 

_» (41) To read an angle that is lettered 
~ in one of the three conventional ways. 


_ conventional ways. 
_» (43) To measure a line (segment) 
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- computing the area of a square). 


computing the circumference of a cir-_ 


(42) To letter an angle in one of the 
_ prism). 


to ‘to the nearest tenth of an inch with a 
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(45) To bisect a line (segment) with — 
compasses. 


(46) To draw a right angle with a —— 
ruler. 

(47) To draw a circle with compas- —— 
ses, 

(48) To draw parallel lines with a 
protractor. 


(49) To measure an angle with a 
protractor. 

(50) To draw an angle of required 
size with a protractor. 

(51) To compute one angle of a 
triangle when two angles are known. 

(52) To construct a hexagon by 
means of a circle. 

(53) To construct a line perpendicu- 
lar to another line with compasses. 

(54) To draw a right angle with com- 
passes. 

(55) To draw parallel lines _ with 
compasses. 

(56) To draw an equilateral triangle. 

(57) How to use the 30-60 right tri- 
angle in drawing angles. 

(58) How to use the 45-45 right tri- 
angle in drawing angles. - 

(59) To use the Formula 4 = bh (in a 
computing the area of a rectangle). aa 

(60) To use the formula A =s?~(in 


(61) To use the formula A = 
computing the area of a circle). cae 
(62) To use ‘the formula C = 7d (in 


ar (in 


cle). es “ts 
(63) To use the formula V =lwh (in = 
computing the volume <= rectangular 


(64) To use the formula-V = S = 
computing the volume of a cube). 
ot To use the a V= ue 
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(66) To use the formula J = prt (in 
computing interest). 


2 
(in computing the area of a triangle). 


(68) To use the formula y= 
/~ (in computing the volume of a pyramid.) / 


et (67) To use the formula A oh 


f ee 


oy (69) To use the formula 
S = ar? + 2nrh 
(in computing the surface of a cylinder). / 
ges 


ey, (70) To use the formula 
, 3 " / 


4ar® / 
(in computing the volume of a sphere). 
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Standard of Number 
Correct in Four Minutes 


Superior|Average|Inferior 
Sample Problems Group | Group | Group 
79 Maximum difficulty 10 9 7 


5926 


, 8 O Difficult and basic 89 85 82 
7 9 multiplication facts. 
etc. 

, 300 Multiplying numbers 19 17 15 
_ 40 ending in zero. 
806 Zero occurring 14 13 11 


59 


5986 Large numbers 
3/1 


12 11 p dot 


. (71) To use the formula 15 12 Difficult and basic 79 72 65 
as of J h (B +b) Pe _9 7 subtraction facts. 
ay : ; 
(in computing the area of a trapezoid). 2 “ obi, = al A 
E. TENTATIVE STANDARDS FOR ad, 192344 Maximum diff- 15 13,10 
: 39472 culty. 
Standard of Number 
et re he Blaceatony 8)32 Basic and difficult 71 65°.-5 5aa0 
Sample Problems Group | Group | Group 1)0_ division facts. 
5 7 Difficult, basic = 83.75 
8 Y addition facts. . 5)605 Short division 29 27 21 
= 95)2862 Long division 14 12 9 | 
= Adding by 43 54s Mink 785) | i; 
= endings 34=_ Changing mixed 34 29-264 


1S 


_ b=_9 tions to. ee 
ee t 


345 = 9 numbers to im- “ a 
_ proper fractions. E 


_ $=Changing improper 63 
He fraction to whole or 
mixed numbers 


dee Changing frac- 
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Standard of Number 


Correct in Four Minutes 
Superior|Average|Infrior 
Sample Problems Group | Group | Group 


i4+4= Horizontal additions 15 13 12 
denominators same 
as preceding. 


i# Adding three fractions 11 9 7 
{2 in vertical. 


ig 


it+wt+i= 11 9 7 
_ Adding three fractions in 
‘horizontal. 


34 Adding two mixed 11 9 7 
72 numbers, denominat- 

ors same as in pre- 

ceding problems. 


~ 


Subtraction of fractions 19 16 12 
in vertical. 


oH 


- 5 = Subtraction of 23 20 18 
4 ractions in horizontal. 


Pp } Subtraction two iit 9 7. 
_ 24 mixed numbers 


| /2x4= Multiplying two 
i a fractions 


--28x9= Multiplying with 
mixed numbers. 


Standard of Number 
Correct in Four Minutes 


Superior|Average|Inferior 


Sample Problems Group | Group | Group 
Ee 32.2. a e0 aus 
12.5) 156.25 


Placing decimal point in 
division of decimals. 


$= Writing common 39 35 30 
fractions as per cents. 


25% of 16 Finding 29 26 sseuet 
per cent of a number. 


, What fractional part of 39 35 29 


12 is 6? 2 is what part 
of 6? 4 is what per cent 
of 20? 


Find the average of: 7 6 5 
O21 S057 4955 
OShid52 Soe e 2: 


II]. From the Standpoint of the Social 
Objective. 


I mmediate Objectives 


A. Acournine FRUITFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


1. PREPARATORY TO ACQUIRING OTHER 
KNOWLEDGE. \ 


(1) A reading knowledge of a few 
concepts in elementary statistics: fre- 
quency table, average, median line and 
. bar graphs. if 

(2) Know in general the facts about 
a pay roll. 

(3) Understand DOW a cash a is. 
made out. 
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2. KNOWLEDGE WHICH FUNCTIONS DI- 
RECTLY IN DEVELOPING DISPOSITIONS 
AND IN DISCOVERING AND DEVELOPING 
ABILITIES. 

(1) Knowledge that beautiful geo- 
metric forms occur in nature, art and ar- 
chitecture. 

3. KNOWLEDGE WHICH: IS USEFUL IN 
THE CONTROL OF SITUATIONS OF EVERY 
DAY LIFE. 
(1) A knowledge of fractions suffi- 

cient to read material involving frac- 

tions whose denominators are 2, 3, 4, 5, 

626.010, -f2-and-16; 

(2) A reading knowledge of the com- 
mon units of measure: inch, foot, mile, 
pound, ton, degree, gallon, quart, pint, 
H. P., degree (F), acre, meter,, ounce, 
cubic foot, ampere, yard, square foot, 
barrel, bushel, cord, square inch, square 
mile. 


B. DeveLopMENT oF ATTITUDES, IN- 
TERESTS, IDEALS AND APPRECIATIONS. 


1. Appreciation of the contribution 
which mathematics has made to civiliza- 
tion and is making in the progress of the 
modern world. 

2. Disposition to love thoroughness, 
clearness, and completeness. 

3. Appreciation of the value of wor- 
thy thrift as a national ideal to the gen- 
eral welfare of society. 

4. Realizing the value of practice in 
problem solving (reflective thinking) .to 
the general welfare of the social group. 

5. Realizing that reflective thinking 
requires freedom from prejudice and 
from set conclusions. 


6. Disposition to check the truth or 


falsity of a statement by all the related 
facts that can be obtained. 

7. Disposition to be critical of invest- 
ments. 
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8. Disposition to appreciate the ge 
ometry of nature. 

9. Appreciation of the geometry 0: 
architecture. 

10. Appreciation of the geometry ir 
fine art. 


C. DervELOPMENT OF MENTAL TECH: 
NIQUES PARTICULARLY WITH REFER 
ENCE TO PROBLEM SOLVING (REFLEC: 
TIVE THINKING). 


The efficient social being probably; 
uses the same method of attack as does 
the one who thinks independently in 
vocational situation. Hence for addi- 
tional items see section C under Voca- 
tional Objectives. 

1. To be precise, clear and complete 
in attacking problems. 

2. To review facts and past experi- 
ence for the discovery of relationships. 

3. To substitute the scientific method 
of problem solving for answers 
prompted by guesses and prejudices. 

4. To seek the truth through the 
habit of checking answers tentatively ac 
cepted. 


D. Acguirinc Ricut Hasits or Con- 
DUCT AND USEFUL SKILLS IN LIVING 


An individual devoid of all number 


- and spatial relationships would be a “dif- 


ficult” and helpless person in any group 
Hence, the skills listed under D of the 
Vocational Objectives are important 
here. 

In addition to the specific habits cer. 
tain general habits constitute worthy 
goals. 

1. The habit of trying to see a gen 
eral law through the examination of par. 
ticulars. 

2. The habit of checking a result by 
a second method or by comparison witt 
other results. 3 


a 
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3. The habit of planning a method. 

4. The habit of rejecting non-essen- 
tials. 

5. Suspended judgment which wel- 
comes new facts to modify a definition, 
concept, or principle. 


III. From the Standpoint of the Lei- 


sure Time Objective. 


A. Acgutrinc Fruitrut KNowLeEncE. 


1. PREPARATORY TO ACQUIRING OTHER 


KNOWLEDGE. 


(1) Know sources of good recrea- 
tional material. 

(a) Puzzles in Sunday newspapers, e. 
g., “Red Magic” sections. 

(6) Smith, D. E., Number Stories of 
Long Ago. Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1919. Pp. viii + 136. 

(c) Weeks, Raymond, Boys’ Own 
Arithmetic. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Company, 1924. Pp. xv + 188. 


2. KNOWLEDGE WHICH FUNCTIONS DI- 
RECTLY IN DEVELOPING DISPOSITIONS 
AND IN DISCOVERING AND DEVELOPING 
ABILITIES. 


(1) Knowledge that geometry and art 


_ are related. 


: 


7 
} 
‘? 


] 


2 


—_ 


= 


3 


3. KNOWLEDGE USEFUL IN THE CONTROL 
OF SITUATIONS IN EVERY DAY LIFE. _ 
(1) Familiarity with the recreational 

possibilities in mathematics for the pur- 

pose of helping to bring pleasure to the 
type of mind that responds to such stim- 
uli. 


B..- - DEVELOPING ATTITUDES, INTERESTS, 
_ IDEALS AND APPRECIATIONS. 


sols An appreciation of the great va- 
, of relationships exhibited by num- 
and geometry puzzles. 


: A. above. 
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C. DEVELOPING MENTAL TECHNIQUES 
IN PARTICULAR AS CONCERNS IMAGI- 
NATION. 


1. Ability to direct the imagination 
to constructive and wholesome activities 
peculiar to leisure time employment. 
The fact that a large number of news- 
papers are now regularly syndicating a 
considerable body of puzzle problems, 
many of them mere variants of tradi- 


tional algebra problems, would seem to 


imply that a large number of people find 
satisfaction in this type of material. 


2. Development of spacial imagina- 
tion and number sense through consider- 
ation of a certain type of recreational 
problem. 

Illustrative example: 

“Do you know the book worm prob- 
lem?” asked Professor Wise. “It’s 
like this’ he said. “A  hard-work- 
ing book worm has actually bored 
a-hole straight from the first. 
page of Vol. I to the last page of 
Vol. III. The three volumes are placed 
on a shelf in the regular order. The 
leaves are all together 2 inches thick in 
each volume and every cover is exactly 
¥ inch thick. How long a tunnel did — 
the industrious worm bore in preparing 
his new tube?” See “Just for Fun” lists: 


of problems now appearing in various 


junior high school texts. 


D. Acgurrinc Ricut Hasirs or Con- : 


puct AND UseFut SKiLts IN Livinc _ 


‘THROUGH PARTICIPATION IN: 
1. Reading of the type suggested in 
Certainly every junior high 
school girl and boy should know the 
facts of geometry well enough to read 
On the ‘Royal Road to Romance. 
2. Practice in solving Duzele 1 

lems. 
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3. Strengthening family ties by en- 
joying together materials tending to 
wholesome relaxation. The number of 
parents and children who get better ac- 
quainted through such means is prob- 
ably much larger than is generally real- 
ized. 

4. 
pace scale. 

5. Estimating the area of a figure 
drawn on cross section paper. 

6. Constructing simple artistic de- 
signs such as are found in the decora- 
tion of furniture, clothes, architecture, 
by combining arcs, lines, and angles and 
inscribing triangles, squares, hexagons, 
octagons and circles. Most adults lack- 
ing this type of training will probably 
consider this project difficult and ab- 
stract. As a matter of fact good teach- 
ers succeed in making a fine correlation 
between mathematics, fine arts and in- 
dustrial arts to the great satisfaction of 
pupils, even those with only mediocre 
ability. 


Approximating a distance by the 


IV. From the Standpoint of the Health 
Objective. 


A. AcguiRING FrRuITFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


1. PREPARATORY TO ACQUIRING OTHER 

KNOWLEDGE. 

(1) A “reading” knowledge of simple 
graphs and tables in terms of which 
practical physiology and hygiene are 
frequently stated. 

(2) For a limited group who later go 
into the medical sciences the whole con- 
tent of arithmetic, geometry (informal) 
and algebra as here outlined is essen- 
tial. 


2. KNOWLEDGE FUNCTIONING DIRECTLY 
IN DEVELOPING DISPOSITIONS. 
(1) Knowledge that reliable rules for 
health habits are the outcome of careful 
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observations, statistically treated and ap- 
plied by mathematical procedures. The 
boy or girl who reads of the brilliant 
work of Dr. Alexis Correl in which, by 
the use of a mathematical formula based 
on the study of many cases, he was able 
to predict with a remarkable degree of 
accuracy the date upon which wounds 
treated with Dakin’s solution would be 
healed, will probably have a profound 
appreciation for the methods of medical 
science and mathematics. 

Are certain criminal acts and other 
phenomena involving mental health due 
to heredity? The biologist presents sta- 
tistical data on the question. Is tubercu- 
losis increasing or decreasing? Under 
what conditions does it increase? Reli- 
able statistics (mathematically studied 
and presented) are furnished by the 
medical profession to guide our public 
hygiene policies. 

3. KNOWLEDGE USEFUL IN THE CONTROL 
OF SITUATIONS OF EVERY DAY LIFE. 


(1) The ability to read such simple 
mathematical materials as appear in the 
biology of the public press. These will 
involve per cents, decimals, fractions, 
common units of measure, tables, bar 
and circle graphs. 


B. DEVELOPING INTERESTS, 
IDEALS, 
TIONS. 


Motives, 
ATTITUDES, AND APPRECIA- 


1. By a natural correlation with bi- 
ology and physical education, the dispo- 


sition to view the health problem as a 


co-operative and community 
The skills of graphing and treatment of 
simple statistics now commonly taught 


can probably be taught most easily when — 


placed in a worth while setting. The 
fight against yellow fever is one of the 
most fascinating battles of mankind. 


a) i eae 


affair, = 
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Illustrative material: Annual reports 
‘of Rockefeller Foundation. 

2. The disposition to measure health 
:and guidance material by the exact tools 
furnished by mathematics. 


C. DEVELOPMENT oF MeEnTaL TECH- 

NIQUE IN JUDGMENT ETC. 

1. It may be assumed that judgment 
may best be developed in a worth while 
setting. Certainly no harm is done if 
materials that involve community health 
problems are chosen. 


Illustrative material. 

A number of junior high school texts 
present statistical graphs of expectation 
of life, typhoid fever, school absence due 
to respiratory troubles, etc. These 
should be shifted to local projects by 
having pupils gather facts from the 
home community. A good beginning 
may be made by having a seventh grade 
class draw such circle graphs as are 
suggested by the following titles: (1) 
What I Do with My 24 Hours; (2) 
What Our Class Does with its Leisure 
Time; (3) Recreational Sports of Our 
Class Shown by Per Cents. Good judg- 
ment may be exercised not only in a fine 
quality of workmanship but in the man- 
ner that the graph suppresses non-essen- 
tials and exhibits vividly the important 
facts to be emphasized. 


D. Acguirinc RicHt Hasits or Con- 
_ puct AND USEFUL SKILLS IN LIVING. 

1. The contribution of mathematics 
to health habits could only be indirect, 
“namely, by making the pupil a more in- 
| telligent reader of the biology and hy- 

giene of the public press and of school 
texts. However, it has not been proved 
that more reliable information is sufh- 
cient to improve the health habits of the 
human being. 


P 


ws 
* 
s 


EIGHTH GRADE MATHEMATICS 


I. From the Standpoint of the Voca- 
tional Objective. 


Immediate Objectives 
A. ACQUIRING FRUITFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


1. .PREPARATORY TO ACQUIRING OTHER 

KNOWLEDGE. 

(1) Knowledge that things in life, es- 
pecially mathematical quantities, are of- 
ten so related that they change together. 

(2) Knowledge that certain methods 
are commonly used to show how num- 
bers change together. 

(a) By simple tables; e. g., tables 
used to compute interest, amount of gas- 
oline sold, postage necessary to ship a 
parcel, etc. 

(b) By an arithmetic rule. 

(c) By a formula; e. g., c=2w+4 
is a formula used in computing postage 
on parcels. . 

(d) By a statistical graph. 

(3) Knowledge that ratio is the fun- 
damental method of showing the rela- 
tion between two numbers. 

(4) Knowledge of important rela- 
tions (proportions) that occur in dealing 
with triangles that have the same shape 
(i. e., similar triangles). 


(5) Knowledge of the nature of ra-- 


tios that occur in similar right triangles ; 
e. g., pupils may well consider the tan- 
gent ratio and appreciate its simplicity 
by learning of its early tise in shadow 
reckoning by the Egyptians. 

(6) Knowledge of how distances are 
measured indirectly ; e. g., pupils may in- 
terpret and make scale drawings, blue 
prints, etc. 

(7) Knowledge of how to make exact 
copies of triangles. This is the means 
of introducing the elementary concept 
of congruence. 


wll. 
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4 (8) Knowledge that some word state- 
ments showing the relationships of num- 
bers may be abbreviated as equations. 


(9) Knowledge of certain principles 
(axioms) used at this stage in solving 
the simpler forms of equations that oc- 
cur in meaningful situations. 

(10) Knowledge of how to express 
by equations some of the simpler rela- 
tions met in a study of similar triangles. 

(11) Knowledge that a formula is an 
equation and that the axioms are used 
in. working with formulas. 

(12) Knowledge that some methods 
are more effective in problem solving 
than others; e. g., consider the follow- 


ing: 


ea Mr. Austin asked his pupils how they 
: thought or how they worked when they 
‘solved problems together. 
‘some of the answers: 

Ruth: I always try to understand 
what the words mean. 

Tom: I always try to see what the 
problem asks me to do. 

George: My older sister taught me 
always to look at the facts stated in the 
problem. 

Mary: I remember that sooner or 
later I must decide whether to add, sub- 

tract, multiply, or divide. 

Joe: I just use common sense, and 
estimate the result. ——_ 


Here are 


‘Who gave the best answer? Discuss 


Sos <this.in class, 

(3) A knowledge of the Rule at 
Pythagoras. 

(14) An understanding of the mean- 
ing of square root; e. g., understand its 
in the epplitation of the Rule os 


use of promissory notes. 
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market, temperature readings, 
SCORES meus 
2. KNOWLEDGE WHICH FUNCTIONS DI- 

RECTLY IN DEVELOPING DISPOSITIONS 

AND IN DISCOVERING AND DEVELOPING 

ABILITIES. 

(1) Knowledge of the value of thrift. 

(2) Knowledge of the important 
steps in problem solving. 

(3) Know through numerous and 
vivid illustrations that the formula is ex- 
tensively used in different vocations. 

(4) An understanding of the idea of 
relationship or dependence; e. g., a 
knowledge that in life things often 
change according to some law so that it 
is impossible to change one without 
changing one or more others that depend 
upon it. Teachers will generally agree 
that the fact is worth emphasis. They 
differ, however, as to the attitudes to be 
expected as outcomes and each seems 
quite confident he is getting what he is 
aiming for. Thus one teacher uses the 
principle to achieve humility, another to 
give the pupil emotional stability and a 
third may teach it for a religious out- 
come. In any case there can be no harm 
in teaching the youth of this intense age 
that all the universe moves according to 
mathematical laws. , 
3. KNOWLEDGE WHICH IS USEFUL IN 

THE CONTROL OF SITUATIONS IN EVERY 

DAY LIFE. ae 

(1) Poe sg of how ,to compute 
interest : 

(a) Simple. 


game 


ata Reapiliedice of the elements 


(3) Knowledge of how to aioe 
and measure Se Re 


hee 


(5) Know the- value of insurance 
(life, fire, tornado, golf, automobile, 
etc. ) 


(6) Know how to read meters. 
water, electric, etc.) 


(Gas, 


(7) Know in a general way the mean- 
iing of the following words and phrases 
iin terms of which the economic transac- 


ttions of the world take place: interest, 
jinvestment, stocks, bonds, dividends, 
jpremium, endowments, rates, contract, 


iincome tax, installment plan, corporation. 
}promissory note, tax, taxation, checks, 


‘receipts, savings accounts, par value, 
-above par, below par, money order, 
mortgage, security, assessed valuation, 


“mills on the dollar.’ 


(8) Know the meaning of the follow- 
ing terms well enough to give a clear il- 
lustration of each: angle of elevation, 
angle of depression, horizontal and ver- 
tical scales of a graph, negative numbers, 
positive numbers, similar triangles, ax- 
iom, equation, formula, graph, statistical 
table, ratio, proportion, scale drawing, 
tangent, square root. 


* (9) Gain some of the concepts in 
terms of which the quantitative thinking 
of the world is done: locating a point 
with respect to two axes (horizontal and 
vertical), interest, profit, loss, taxation, 
graphic representation, a measurement, 
the zero of a scale, a graph, a drawing 
to scale, common sense approximations 


in computations, an error in a measure-- 


ment, an indirect measurement, equality, 
unknown number, equation, members of 
an equation, formula, an algebraic num- 
ber, exponent, square root, and power. 
-. (10) Know the meaning of “correct 
é mn decimal places.” 
| (11) Know the elements of a check. 
V4 (12) Know the elements of a promis- 


4 vA note. 
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(13) Know the elements of a mort- 
gage. 

(14) Know the elements of a certifi- 
cate of stock. 

(15) Know the elements of a coupon 
bond. 

(16) Know the elements of a domes- 
tic money order. 


B. DEVELOPMENT OF ATTITUDES, IN- 


TERESTS, Motives, IDEALS AND APPRE- 
CIATIONS. 


1. The disposition to be critical of 
investments. 

2. The appreciation of desirable hab- 
its of thrift. 

3. The disposition to assume respon- 
sibility for correct results. 

4. The desire for precision of state- 
ment. 

5. The disposition to recognize the 
importance of an estimated answer as a 
control in the computation of a problem. 

6. The disposition to scrutinize and 
measure personal growth in the skills of 
mathematics. 

7. An attitude of inquiry. 

8. The disposition to analyze a com- 
plex situation into simpler parts. 

9. The disposition to use such tools 
as formulas and equations in problem 
solving. 


C. DeEvELoPING MENTAL TECHNIQUES 
PARTICULARLY WITH REFERENCE TO 
JUDGMENT AND PROBLEM SOLVING. 


1. To use an estimated answer as a 
control in solving a problem. 

2. To recall past oo a in prob- 
lem solving. - 


3. To organize data-as an aid to 


memory in problem solving. 
4. To inspect data in the effort to 
find relationships. 
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5. To reject the irrelevant factors in 
a problem. 

6. To recognize the fact that certain 
necessary data are missing. 

7. To have suggested solutions to a 
problem “pass in review” and to eval- 
uate each in turn. 

8. To formulate hypotheses in prob- 
lem solving. 

9. To cultivate deferred judgment by 
seeking new evidence that may modify a 
definition, a law or a concept—in short, 
to be openminded. 


D. AcguirInc RicHt Hasits oF Con- 
DUCT AND USEFUL SKILLS IN LIVING. 


1. To see how two quantities are re- 

/ lated when that relationship is expressed 

in a simple statistical table; e. g., a table 

_showing how the postage (in cents) on 

_a parcel varies as its weight (in pounds). 

f 2. To express such a relationship 
“by a simple arithmetic rule. 


3. To express such a relationship by 


*g ! 
“ means of a formula; e. g., c=2w+4 
_ 
( (the formula for postage on a parcel 
sent into the third zone). 
(4) To interpret and to draw a 
; vA graph of a formula—difficulty not to ex- 
: ceed, c=2w+4. 


5. To draw a triangle similar to an- 


‘? other triangle when two angles of the 
; second triangle are known. 


+ 6. To make an exact copy of a tri- 
ngle. 


y shee 
ag 7. To express the relationship of 
= sides of similar triangles by proportions. 


in" 4 


i 


8. To solve the simple equations oc- 
curring in proportions. ; 

9. To interpret and to make a scale 
drawing; e. g., a house plan, or a draw- 
ing used to measure distances indirectly. 
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10. To apply the relation existing be- 
tween the sides of a right triangle (tan- 
gent only) in computing a side when 
one side and an acute angle are known. 

11. To use the Theorem of Pytha- 
goras for computing the third side of a 
right triangle when the other two sides 
are known. 

12. To find the square root of an 
arithmetic number by the “estimate” 
method. 

13. To compute simple interest by 
making the appropriate substitutions in 
the general formula J=prt. Instead 
of being confused by “cases” in per- 
centage the pupil will learn this basic 
fact. 

14. To write a check having given 
the necessary data. 

15. To write a promissory note hav- 
ing given the necessary data. 

16. To find the time between two 
dates. 

17. To. read tables, e. g., 
(simple and compound). 

18. To make out an application for a 
money order having given the necessary 
data. 

19. To compute the amount of tax 
having given the assessed valuation and 
tax rate. 


interest 


E. STANDARDS FOR SKILLS INVOLVING 
THE APPLICATION OF THE FuNpDA- 
MENTALS TO WHOLE NuMBeErs, FRAc- 
TIONS, DECIMALS AND PER CENTs. 
(1) Since schools under existing 

conditions show a very low degree of 

mastery for the seventh grade and show — 
very slight gain from the seventh to the 
eighth year, the standards suggested for 
the eighth grade are for the present iden- 
tical with those suggested for the sev- 
enth grade. 


~ 
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Standard of Number 
Correct in Four Minutes 


Superior|Average]| Inferior 


Sample Problems Group | Group | Group 
5 7 Difficult, basic ad- 83 75 69 
8 9 dition facts. 
etc. 
25+8= Adding by 43 40 35 
48 + 6 = endings 
2 Adding 1 20 18 15 
9 single 8 
4 columns 9 
1 5 
9 6 
2 9 
Z 0 
503 About as long as so- 7 6 4 
947 cial needs require 
276 
960 
350 
793 
632 
79 Maximum difficulty 10 9 7. 
5926 
88888 
Es : 


8 0 Difficult and basic 89 85 82 


7 9 multiplication facts. 
etc. 


300 Multiplying numbers 19 17 15 
40 ending in zero. 


806 Zero occurring 14 13 11 


59 


5985 Large numbers 12 11 9 
MEE 


15 12 Difficult and basic 79 72 65 
9 7 subtraction facts. 
i ee 
95 92 Borrowing 31 27 20 
6 2 
192344 Maximum diffi- 15 
39472 culty 


13 10 


—— ee ee 
i.’ 
y 
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Standard of Number 
Correct in Four Minutes 


Superior|Average|Inferior 


Sample Problems Group | Group | Group 
8)32 Basic and difficult 71 65 58 
1)0 division facts. 

5)605 Short division 14 12 9 
95) 2862 Long division 14 12 9 
34 = 5 Changing mixed 34 29 26 
335 = zy numbers to im- 

proper fractions. 
$=Changing improper 63 58 50 
47 = fraction to whole or 

mixed numbers 
4= 3 Changing frac- 59 54 47 
t= zy tions to equal 

fractions 
In adding halves and 33 31 27 
thirds I think of them 
as— 
4 Adding fractions de- 15 13 10 
# nominators 2, 3, 4, 5, 

6, 8, 10, 12, and 16. 

4+2= Horizontal additions 15 13 12 

denominators same 

as preceding. 
4 Adding three fractions 11 9 7 
2 in vertical. 
& 
t+te+$= 11 9 7 
Adding three fractions 
in horizontal. 
34 Adding two mixed 11 9 7 
7% numbers, denominat- 

ors same as in preced- 
ing problems. Ee 

} subtraction of fractions 19 16 12 


4 in vertical. ; 

— 
4 —#, = Subtraction of 23 20 18 
fractions in horizontal. 


91 Subtraction two iab 9 7 
2% mixed numbers 


$x4= Multiplying two 19 17 14. 
fractions 
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Standard of Number 5 ; ina London: 
Se cee tainetas ical Recreations and Essay 


Superior]Average]Inferior Macmillan and Cox Limited, 1892. Pp. 
Sample Problems Group | Group | Group 


it ; xiii + 366. 
pica Oe Mal Oe ae reeset (c) .Dudeney, H. E., Amusements in 
ee sees Mathematics. New York: Thomas Nel- 
$+%= Division of 24 21 18 son & Sons, 1917. 
fractions. (d) Jones, Samuel I., Mathematical 
6%+4= Division with 11 9 7 Wrinkles. Nashville: Samuel I. Jones, 
mixed numbers. IAS 8 Sale gs wi E77 
Arrange decimals in or-- 11 9 8 (e) Newman, H. H., and others, The 
der of size: .08 .15 .94 Nature of the World and of Man. Chi- 
ee ee ae Cn ee The University of Chicago Press, 
Fractional parts of $1. 1927. (Chapter I.) 
ee a se zi Ze 2. KNOWLEDGE WHICH FUNCTIONS DI- 


Placing decimal point in 


multiplying decimals. RECTLY IN DEVELOPING DISPOSITIONS 


AND IN DISCOVERING AND DEVELOPING 


125 32 29 25 
a Sieh LITIES. 
12.5) 156.25 peep : 
Placing decimal point in (1) Knowledge that certain sectors of 
division of decimals. modern science, especially the following, 
Peer 7 1 tata ee ee 4 ate fundamentally dependent upg suas 
= Writing common 39 35 30 ; OSE fupe - 
ematics : 


fractions as per cents. 


25% of 16 Finding per 29 26 21 
cent of a number. 


(a) electricity 
‘ (b) civil engineering (surveying) 
(c) mechanics. 
What fractional part of 39 3529 (2) Knowledge that mathematics is 


12 is 6? 2 is what part the basis of finance: 
of 6? 4 is what per cent 


of 20? (a) real estate 
/ (b) banking 
Find the average of; 7. 6 5 / (ce) stocks and bonds 
6, 12, 15, 10, 7, 4, 5, “(d) insurance 
6, 3, 5, 8, 5, 0, 5, 2. (e) statistics. 
f 


Il. From the Standpoint of the Lei- 3. KNOWLEDGE USEFUL IN THE CONTROL 
eureal imerObiective: OF SITUATIONS OF EVERY DAY LIFE. 

A. -Acouimine Frurtrun Kwow.encr. ye (1) Familiarity with the recreational 

possibilities in mathematics for the pur- 

1, PREPARATORY TO ACQUIRING OTHER pose of helping to bring pleasure to the 


KNOWLEDGE. . type of mind that responds to such stim- 
(1) Know sources of good recrea- uli. 
tional material. . (a) A knowledge of the part that 


(a) Bailey, Henry Turner, The Tree mathematics has played in the develop- 
Folk. Cambridge: Washburn & Thomas,’ ment of radio, motor car, electricity, mi- 


1925. Pp. vi + 31. croscope, etc., may easily lead to hobbies 
(6) Ball, W. W. Rouse, Mathemat- that persist in adult life. 


x 


B. DEvELoprnc ATTITUDES, INTERESTS, 
IDEALS AND APPRECIATIONS. 


1. Humility through an appreciation 
of the fact that mathematics is greater 
than any single individual with a history 
longer than the oldest family or indeed 
the oldest civilization and that it will 
continue to contribute to progress 
throughout life. 

2. An appreciation of the great vari- 
ety of relationships exhibited by num- 
ber and geometry puzzles. 

3. An appreciation of the fact that 
progress in the business world depends 
in part upon a wide use of mathematics. 

4. Development of appreciation of 
the contribution of mathematics to ce- 
lestial mechanics, electricity, and other 
scientific phenomena. 

5. An appreciation of the pursuit 
of mathematics by gifted persons as a 
means of interpreting and understanding 
our environment. 

6. Disposition to be critical of invest- 

frents. 

7. Appreciation of the value of wor- 
thy thrift as a national ideal to the gen- 
eral welfare of society. 


C. Dervetopinc MENTAL TECHNIQUES 
PARTICULARLY AS CONCERNS IMAGI- 
NATION AND PROBLEM SOLVING. 


1. To substitute the scientific method 
of problem solving for answers 
prompted by guesses and prejudices. 
»2. To review facts and past experi- 

Je ence in trying to discover relationships. 

3. To seek the truth through the 
habit of checking hypotheses and an- 
swers tentatively accepted. 

4. To be precise, clear and complete 

ja discussing problems. 

5. Development of visual imagery 
through pictorial puzzles. 
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6. Development of problem solving 
ability, practice especially in entertain- 
ing several possible solutions, in ‘“scien- 
tific guessing” and in redefinition of 
terms as concepts grow. 


D. AcguirRING Ricut Hapsits or Con- 

DUCT AND USEFUL SKILLs IN LIVING 

- THROUGH PARTICIPATION IN: 

1. Recreational readings of the type 
suggested in A above. 

2. Solving of puzzle problems. 

3. Strengthening of family ties by 
enjoying together materials tending to- 
ward wholesome recreation. 

4. Approximating distances. 

5. Estimation of area of a figure 
drawn on cross section paper and also 
rapid interpretation of different types of 
graphs. 

6. Artistic designing, such as_ is 
found in the decoration of furniture, 
clothes, architecture, etc., by combining 
arcs, lines, and angles and inscribing tri- 
angles, squares, hexagons, octagons, and 
circles. (This objective appears also in 
the seventh grade list). 

7. Acquiring through checking and 
independent “research” habits relating to 
self-reliance for which mathematics is 
constantly striving and through which it 
yields to some pupils a higher form of 
pleasure. 


III. From the Standpoint of the Social 
Objective. — 
Immediate Objectives 
A. Acgurrinc FruitruL KNowLence. 
1. PREPARATORY TO ACQUIRING OTHER 
KNOWLEDGE. Se 
(1) A working knowledge of tables 
such as parcel post, insurance, interest 
(simple and compound). ieee: 
(2) Knowledge of common sense 
estimates, which enables one to proceed - 
in problem situations not requiring ab- 


Al2 


solutely accurate answers at the mo- 
ment; estimates about furnishing a 
home, feeding a family, vacations and 
the like. 

(3) A general knowledge of com- 
pound interest and its practical value. 

(4) Knowledge about scale draw- 
ings sufficient for use in the general 
shop of the school or in dealing with 
building plans (e. g., home, garage, etc.) 

(5) Knowledge about meters  suffi- 
cient to check, when desired, the read- 
ings that one needs in the management 
of a household (gas, electric, etc.). 

(6) Knowledge about factors in- 
volved in thrift sufficient to enable one 
to avoid being a social liability (e. g., 
insurance companies state that 54% of 
men at the age of 35 will be dependent 
when they reach the age of 65.) 

(7) A knowledge about stocks and 
bonds sufficient to appreciate general 
news articles and casual conversational 
references to these. 

(8) Knowledge about interest suffi- 
cient to understand such references as 
one hears about this topic in ordinary 
conversation. 

(9) Knowledge about negative num- 
bers sufficient to appreciate common ref- 
erences in general reading. 


2. 


KNOWLEDGE WHICH FUNCTIONS DI- 
RECTLY IN DEVELOPING DISPOSITIONS 
AND IN DISCOVERING AND DEVELOPING 
ABILITIES. 
(1) Know the names and contribu- 
tions of a few great mathematicians 
such as Pythagoras. 

(2) Know that the historic charac- 
ters of science have used precise mathe- 
matical methods in solving their prob- 


lems rather than a dependence upon 


stray inspirations. 
B. DeEvELOopMENT OF 
TERESTS AND IDEALS. 


AttitupgEs, IN- 
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1. Appreciation of the contribution 
which mathematics has made to civil- 
ization and is making in the progress of 
the modern world. 

2. Disposition to love thoroughness, 
clearness, and completeness. 

3. Appreciation of the value to the 
general welfare of society of worthy 
thrift as a national ideal. 

4. Realizing the value of practice in 
problem solving (reflective thinking) to 
the general welfare of the social group. 

5. Realizing that reflective thinking 
requires freedom from prejudice and 
from set conclusions. 

6. Disposition to check the truth or 
falsity of a statement by all the related 
facts that can be obtained. 

7. Disposition to be critical of invest- 
ments. 

8. Appreciation of the work of sev- 
eral great mathematicians who have fur- 
nished us the tools with which science 
makes progress; e. g., Pythagoras. 


C. MeEntat TECHNIQUES PARTICULARLY 
WitTH REFERENCE TO PROBLEM SOLV- 
ING (Conscious PRACTICE IN RE- 
FLECTIVE THINKING). 


Note: Probably society’s hope for 

democracy lies in its effort to give an 
increasing number of people training in 
scientific thinking. Bertrand Russell 
says in effect: The trouble with poli- 
ticians and preachers is that they make 
positive statements about the unknow- 
able without mentioning the “probable 
error.” 
_ In like manner the hope of improving 
the quality of college students is to make 
the technique of scientific thinking a 
specific objective throughout the whole 
range of school experiences. 


1. An attitude of inquiry and open- 
mindedness. 


hes ae 


=e gis nd a ees 
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2. The disposition to analyze a com- 
plex situation into simpler parts. 

3. The disposition to assume respon- 
sibility for correct results. 

4. The desire for precision of state- 
ment. 

5S. The disposition to recognize the 
importance of an estimated answer as a 
control in the computation of a problem. 

6. The disposition to scrutinize and 
measure personal growth in the skill 
of mathematics. 

D. Acgurtrinc Ricut Hasits or Con- 

DUCT AND SKILLS IN LIVING. 

1. The habit of thrift with respect to 
money, time, energy and natural re- 
sources. 

2. The habit of reading about the de- 
veloping sciences, physics (radio), 
tronomy, etc. 

IV. From the Standpoint of the Health 


Objective. 
A. AcQurrRING FRUITFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


1. PREPARATORY TO ACQUIRING OTHER 
KNOWLEDGE. 
(1) Knowledge about graphs such as 
are used in the care of a patient. 
(2) Knowledge about tables 
graphs dealing with 
vy (a) age-weight-height 
(b) food values by ‘calories 
OA (c) temperature 
(d) progress of the healing of wounds. 
KNOWLEDGE FUNCTIONING DIRECTLY 


and 


IN DEVELOPING DISPOSITIONS AND ABIL- 


ITIES. 
(1) Knowledge that medicine as a 
science has many applications of mathe- 
matical procedures. 
_ (2) Knowledge that the nature of 
some diseases is determined by the mul- 
 tiplication of germs in geometric series. 
(Conditioned, of course, by other vari- 
able factors). 
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(3) Knowledge of the effectiveness 
of control of diseases that have been 
studied by scientific methods. 


C. DEVELOPMENT OF MENTAL TECH- 
NIQUES IN JUDGMENT. 

1. As in the seventh grade, practice 
with tables, graphs and simple formulas 
may well draw upon the experience of 
pupils and a reasonable number may 
well relate to problems dealing with 
health projects affecting both the indi- 
vidual and the community. This makes 
it possible to develop judgment with re- 
spect to health matters in natural set- 
tings. 

D. Acguirtnc Ricut Hasits oF Con- 
puCT AND USEFUL SKILLS IN LIVING. 
1. While reliable and exact knowl- 

edge about health matters is not sufh- 

cient to guarantee desirable health hab- 
its it is in any case necessary. How- 
ever, mathematics can be expected to 
help make the pupil an intelligent critic 

of such literature as he may read as a 

matter of either necessity or recreation. 


NINTH GRADE MATHEMATICS 
I. From the Standpoint of the Voca- 
tional Objective. 


A. ACQUIRING FRUITFUL Known 


1. PREPARATORY TO ACQUIRING OTHER 

KNOWLEDGE. 

A. Necessary for study of the social 
studies* in high school, in college or as 
a general reader in this field. 

(1) Numerical computation with ap- 
proximate data. 

(a) Rational use of ‘significant fig- 
ures. 

(2) Use of logarithms. 


1For the study which justifies this list the — 
reader should see the Report of the National 
Requirements, 


Committee 


on Mathematical 
page 45 : 
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(3) Use of other tables to facilitate 
computation. 

(4) Negative numbers—their mean- 
ing and use. 

(5) Simple formulas—their meaning 
and use. 

(6) Graphical representation of sta- 
tistical data. 

(7) Graphs (mathematical and em- 
pirical). 

(a) As a method of representing de- 
pendence. 

(b) As a method of solving problems. 

(8) Simplest type of linear equation 
in one unknown. 

(9) Use of the axioms in solving a 
linear equation in one unknown. 

(10) The notion of variation—a 
study of how quantities change together. 

(11) Ratio and proportion. (Ratio 
considered as a division or as a simple 
fraction. ) 

(12) Use of slide rule. 

(13) Statistics. 

(a) Meaning and use of elementary 


concepts. 


(b) Frequency distribution and fre- 
quency curves. 

B. Necessary for the study of science 
in high school, in college or as workers 
at scientific projects in industry. 

Items (1) to (13) inclusive, the same 
as suggested above for the social stud- 
ies. 

(14) How to investigate a table of 
facts to discover the mathematical law 
illustrated by it. 

(15) How to change word statements 
into algebraic statements. 

(1€) How to construct the graph of 
a formula. 

(17) Knowledge necessary for the 
understanding of the dependence (varia- 
tion) of quantities illustrated by (14) 


esto (16): 


(18) An extension of the notion of 
positive and negative numbers. 

(19) An extension of the concept of 
exponents. 

(20) How to add, subtract, multiply 
and divide algebraic expressions, includ- 
ing polynomials. 

(21) Special products and factors to 
cover the following cases: 

(a) Common factors of the terms of 
a polynomial. 

(b) The difference of two squares. 

(c) Trinomials of the second degree 
(including the square of a binomial) 
that can easily be factored by trial. 

(22) Linear equations in one un- 
known; their use in solving problems. 
Emphasis should be placed on two meth- 
ods of solving: 

(a) The graphic solution and 

(b) The method by addition or sub- 
traction. 

(23) Fractions including complex 
fractions of a simple type and fractional 
equations. 

(24) The use of simple parentheses, 
the limit of difficulty being a single par- 
entheses within a second. 

(25) Numerical trigonometry —the 
use of the tangent, sine and cosine in 
solving right triangles. Three or four | 
place tables of natural fractions should 
be used. 

(26) Proportion and variations. 
Much emphasis on dependence through- 
out the course. 

(27) Exponents and radicals. This 
includes the laws for positive integral 
exponents ; the meaning and use of frac- 
tional exponents, but not the formal the- 
ory. A process for finding the square 
root of a number should be taught, but 
not the process for finding the square 
root of a polynomial. 

(28) Sets of linear equations involv- 
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ing two unknown quantities; their use 
in solving problems. 

(29) The quadratic function y= ks? 
This should include illustrations and 
problems. 

(30) Know the meaning of the fol- 
lowing words and phrases—preferably 
through numerous and vivid 
tions: ratio, proportion, positive and 
negative numbers, equation, formula, 
graph, an algebraic number, co-efficient, 
exponent, root, power, factor, algebraic 


illustra- 


product, fraction (algebraic), solution 
of an equation, root of an equation, 
equality, scale drawing, variation, (di- 


rect, indirect, joint) quadratic, depend- 
ence, tangent of an angle, sine of an 
angle, cosine of an angle, direction, rate, 
weight, velocity, and algebra as a tool of 
science. 


2. KNOWLEDGE WHICH FUNCTIONS DI- 

RECTLY IN DEVELOPING DISPOSITIONS 

AND IN DISCOVERING AND DEVELOPING 

ABILITIES. 

(1) Knowledge that the equation is a 

useful tool for solving problems. 

(2) Knowledge that graphical meth- 

ods are effective and vivid methods for 
studying relationships. 
'-— (3) Knowledge that practical rules 
ot procedure in situations involving 
mathematical quantities sat be abbre- 
viated as formulas. 

(4) Knowledge that indicated forms 
oe of symbols) of algebraic sums, dif- 
ferences, products, quotients, powers 
and roots are powerful and economical 
_ devices in certain types of thinking. 


3. KNOWLEDGE USEFUL IN THE CONTROL 
OF SITUATIONS OF EVERY DAY LIFE. 
The objectives listed in this section are 
for a distinctly limited group. If their 
courses in science function properly, their 
later reading intended to give insight — 
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into this ever developing scientific age 
should use most if not all of the ele- 
ments that have been listed. 


B. DEVELOPMENT oF ATTITUDES, IN- 
TERESTS, Motives, IDEALS AND APPRE- 
CIATIONS. 

These are the same as for B in the 
list for grades seven and eight. They 
should be given increasing emphasis. 


C. DEVELOPMENT OF DEFINITE MEN- 

TAL TECHNIQUES. 

The list should include all those given 
in C for grades seven and eight but 
should emphasize— 

1. Symbolic thinking. The mental 
steps corresponding to representing the 
quantity sought by a literal number, and 
manipulating resulting expressing ac- 
cording to laws of algebra. The exper-_ 
ential bases for developing mathematical 


__concepts to be expressed by symbols 


should be gradually diminished in this 
year thus giving increased emphasis to 
symbolic thinking, an effective tool in 
scientific procedures. 


D. Acguirinc RicHt Hasits oF Con- 
DUCT AND USEFUL SKILLS IN LIVING. 
In accordance with the psychology of = 

drill, the skills of algebra listed in D for _ 

grade eight should be given distributed | 
practice throughout the ninth school | 

year: 7 . 
1. To see how two quantities are re- 

lated when that eee is Se 


ble showing how the Re Ga cents 
on a parcel varies as_ its weight G 
pounds). 3 


a spe arithmetic rule. SS 

3. To express such a relationship 
means of a formula; e. g., 
(the formula for postage on a 
sent into ie third epee: 


i 
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4. To interpret and to draw a graph 
of a formula—difficulty not to exceed 
Feat C +32. 

5. To express the relationship of 
sides of similar triangles by proportions. 

6. To solve the simple equations oc- 
curring in proportions. 

7. To apply the relations existing be- 
tween the sides of a right triangle (sine, 
cosine and tangent only) in computing 
a side when one side or the hypotenuse 
and an acute angle are known. 

8. To use the Theorem of Pythag- 
oras for computing the third side of a 
right triangle when the other two sides 
are known. 

9. To find the square root of an 
arithmetic number by the “estimate” 
method. 

10. To compute simple interest by 
the appropriate substitutions in the gen- 
eral formula J = prt. Instead of being 
confused by “cases” in percentage the 
pupil will learn this basic fact. (This 


appears also in the list for the eighth. 


grade. ) 


11. To read tables; e. g., roots, pow- 
ers, trigonometric functions, etc. 

12. To represent graphically the re- 
lated quantities appearing in a statistical 
table. 


E. TENTATIVE STANDARDS FOR PROCES- 
SES REQUIRING A HicH DErEGREE OF 
SKILL. 


Standard for Number 
Correct in Eight Minutes 
uperior|Average or 


65 56 


Sample Problems 
344-10 
3=%7-4 


| AO ee ee ee ees 


34412-29420 47 4237 
74+2x%=3%-6 


61 
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Standard for Number 
Correct in Eight Minutes 


Superior|Average|Inferior 


Sample Problems 


tin 92 78 65 
ae 
0.6 = F 
Pee alalied ee LON NAR eae 
A=bh 22 19 14 
Solve for b 
S=anr24+2nrh 
Solve for h 
Add 226. 3° =7 58 54 50 
=f =o 
> =5 +9 
pe 
RE nO I a IEE 
Subtract : 68 64 58 
=39 16x 
16 £7. 
Pon oe ee ge Se eee 
a 80 69 56 
=3=¢4+2 
Si a ee 
Multiply : 49 44 39 
(-3) (-6) 


(4) (- 6) (-2y) 

lt cet ee i 0 a ee eee 
Multiply : 45 42 
(a?) (— 29a?) 

(4x) (—4) (by) 


Divide: 
(—15)+(43) 
~ 36 

9 


Divide: 
2x4 + #8 = 42 38 
-3.5 xy? _ 


O07 xy? 


Solve each: 
14=12-6r 
3+5a=-1l-a 


33 


302 +4045 26 
—5a2 +2 


6a-7 


24 21 


=2¢+7¢—12¢ 43¢ = 
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Standard for Number Standard for Number 
Correct in Eight Minutes Correct in Eight Minutes 
Sample Problems uperior|Average|Inferior Sample Problems Superior|Average|Inferior 
From 2ab subtract 3ab 31 28 25 Reduce : 21 19 17 
Subtract : be 
—3x2- xy+ 2 2 — 3b2x 
— #74+4ry-5s 
ary ty? 
3x —y-—3s- (4-49 +2) 4x2 — y2 
x 10 8 i 
is 5=2r+8 Add or subtract: 21 18 16 
5a—? =1=<4 ‘ 3a 2x 
ata Bis 3 
Multiply : 20 19 17 
4a2-—6 by —2a ; b a? + b2 
a= f= 
(3424 4ary + y? a+b 
2 -—3y 
} Multiply : 23 21 18 
Divide: 16 14 12 ar ay F 
_ 6a?—15a3b by — 3a? Dry Y 1002 
: 8y2 +125 by 2y45 Divide: 
(a+2) (a-7) 33 55/2, 20 2+] : : 
(-0.1) (+-0.2) 4x42 by 3 = eee 
(2% +1)? a: 40 34 27 2. .3#2—3y2_-- 
a er ee oe Oe to 3a 
b y —#+y 2a 
os | ant 
(6- b)? 38 oi 30 Solving proportions: 29 27 ie 24 
aS 
&4 
(a+b) (a+b) AT — A238 


+4y) (1-29) 


3c+4d=1 sc zs S 
U-12c+6d=7 — 


KA Mes 
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Standard for Number 
Correct in Eight Minutes 


Superior|Average|Inferior 


Sample Problems 


Choose : 11 10 9 
at- xt=xt, 27,0, 1, x 
a2 +a-2=a%, 1, at, 0 


Choose the correct 11 10 9 
forms: 


If c=nd 
then d=°, g-~ 
vr 


ae 2r+2_ 1 10 9 8 
Z Bh kee 
Sie dO 
#4+3 4x4+12 
Matching equations 5 4 3 


and graphs (presented 
to pupils in charts) 


I]. From the Standpoint of the Lei- 
sure Time Objective. 


The sources listed for grades seven 
and eight contain much problem mate- 
rial which requires the use of algebra 
for solutions. 


Ill. From the Standpoint of the Social 
Objective. 


A. AcgurriInGc FRuITFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


1. PREPARATORY TO ACQUIRING OTHER 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Considering the social studies as 
training for intelligent citizenship the 
items to be listed here are found under 
the vocational objective as requisites for 
the study of the social sciences. 


2. KNOWLEDGE WHICH FUNCTIONS DI- 
RECTLY IN DEVELOPING DISPOSITIONS 
AND ABILITIES. 


This is a continuation and expansion 
of the items listed under this heading 
for the seventh and eighth grades. 


3. KNOWLEDGE WHICH IS USEFUL IN 
THE CONTROL OF SITUATIONS IN EVERY 
DAY LIFE. 


(1) Knowledge about measurement: 
how to measure, units of measurement, 
the approximate nature of measurement. 


(2) The meaning of significant fig- 
ures where approximations are con- 
cerned. 


(3) How to express word statements 
as algebraic statements. 


(4) Knowledge of how to apply the 
“tools” of computation: how to “let x 
equal the number of ,’ how to 
solve simple equations, how to use form- 
ulas, how to find areas and square roots. 


(5) Knowledge about the mathemat- 
ical and statistical references and devices 
which occur in general reading, e. g., 
newspapers and magazines. 


IV. From the Standpoint of the Health 
Objective. 


The list includes the items given for 
grades seven and eight. The pupil who 
possesses the information and skills of 
the ninth grade should be able success- 
fully to do introductory courses in biol- 


ogy and to read intelligently material re- 
lating to health in newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


STATEMENT BY AUTHOR—The report has been 
read by the following members of a reviewing 
committee: E. R. Breslich, University High 
School, Chicago; J. S. Georges, University 
High School, Chicago; Warren R. Good, Uni- 
versity High School, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Wal- 
ter Hart, University of Wisconsin, Madison ; 
Russell Howard, Lyons Township High School, 
Lagrange, Illinois; Butler Laughlin, Parker 
High School, Chicago; Harry Miller, Univer- 
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sity of Wisconsin, Madison; S. R. Powers, 

Teachers College, Columbia; C. N. Stokes, 
University High School, Minneapolis. 

It is hoped that this report will be stimulat- 

_ ing to teachers. The arrangement by years is 

of course merely a suggestion. Other offerings 

_ may be even better than the one here pre- 


ie ne 


on 
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sented. Finally, we wish to emphasize this 
point: Objectives as relating to attitudes and 
techniques concerned with study habits must 
be striven for throughout the whole junior 
high school period. 


—Raleigh Schorling. 


oe bay Sesace. 5. ots 
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Report of Sub-Committee on the Social Studies 


in the Junior 


This report ought not be considered 
complete in any respect. It is merely a 
first attempt to secure material in the 
social studies to accomplish the objec- 
tives of secondary education set up by 
the association’s committee on standards 
for use in the reorganization of second- 
ary school curricula. It is hoped that 
the report as herein submitted might 
inspire some one to complete the job. 


SEVENTH GRADE 


I. From the Standpoint of the Social 
Objective. 


A. AcQuiIRING FRUITFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


1. PREPARATIVE TO ACQUIRING OTHER 

KNOWLEDGE. 

a. Knowledge of events, persons, 
movements, customs and _ institutions 
which have determined the progress of 
mankind. 

Illustrative Material: 

Marshall—Story of Human Progress. 
Macmillan. 

Mills —The Book of the Ancient 
World. Putnam. 

Van Loon—The Story of Mankind. 
Boni & Liveright. 

Hillyer—A Child’s History of the 
World. Century. 

Baldwin—Conquest of the Old North- 
west. American Book. 


1This report is submitted by R. M. Tryon, 
Professor of the Teaching of History, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The material for Grade 
VII is largely the work of Miss Elsa Klein of 
_ Supulpa, Oklahoma, and H. O. Johnson of 
Crystal Falls, Michigan. That for Grade’ VIII 
is the result of the labors of Miss Myrtha 
_ Heard of Youngstown, Ohio, and that of Grade 
IX, Carl Eibler of Evansville, Indiana. 


High School’ 


Church—Stories of Charlemagne and 


the Twelve Peers of France. Macmil- 
lan. 

Tappan—In the Days of Alfred the 
Great. Lothrop. 


Tappan—Old World Hero Stories. 
Houghton. 
Tappan — The Story of the Roman 


People. Houghton. 
Tappan—When Knights Were Bold. 
Houghton. 


Kummer — The First Days of Man. 
Doran. 

Marshall—An Island Story. Stokes. 

Lamprey—Children of Ancient Rome. 
Little Brown. 

MacGregor—Story of France. Stokes. 

Boyle—Man Before History. Little 
Brown. 

Wells and Carter—A Short History 
of Mankind. Macmillan. 

Hall—Days Before History. Crowell. 

Steel—A Tale of Indian Heroes. 
Stokes. 

b. Familiarity with the sources of 
social fact and phenomena. 

Illustrative Material : 

Marshall—Story of Human Progress. 
Macmillan. 

Austin—Uncle Sam’s Secrets. 
ton. 

Lamprey—Days of the Guilds. 
Stokes. - 

Faris — Where 
Made. Silver. 

Faris—Real Stories from Our His- 
tory. Ginn. 

Mills—The Book 
World. Putnam. 


Apple- 


Our History Was 


of the Ancient — 
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Van Loon—The Story of Mankind. 
Boni & Liveright. 
Hillyer—A Child’s History of the 
World. Century. 
Beard and Bagley—Our Old World 
Background. Macmillan. 
c. Knowledge of methods of using 
historical and other general reference 
| material. 
Illustrative Material: 
Marshall—Story of Human Progress. 
Macmillan. 
Hillyer—A Child’s History of the 
World. Century. 
Van Loon—The Story of Mankind. 
Boni & Liveright. 
Hart—How Our Grandfathers Lived. 
Macmillan. 
Faris—Real Stories from Our His- 
tory. Ginn. 
Wells and Carter—A Short History 
of Mankind. Macmillan. 
- Kummer—The First Days of Man. 
Doran. 
_ Marshali—An Island Story. Stokes. 
Boyle—Man Before History. Little, 
Brown. 

Hall—Days Before History. 
el 
a ee of Ancient Rome. 
- Little, Brown. 

Wells—How the Present Came from 
Past. Macmillan. 
_ Knowledge of the social implica- 


Crow- 


ee 
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Hart—Colonial Children. Macmillan. 
Hart — Colonial Days in Old New 


York. Macmillan. 

Earle—Home Life in Colonial Days. 

Macmillan. 

Earle—Customs and Fashions in Old 

New England. Macmillan. 
Earle—Curious Punishments of By- 

gone Days. Macmillan. 

Coffin—Old Times in the Colonies. 

Parkman—Siruggle for a Continent. 

Brooks—Story of Old Bay State. 

Nida—Following the Frontier. Mac- 
millan. 

McMurry—Pioneers of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

McMurry—Pioneers 

Sea. 

2. KNowLEDGE WuHuIcH FUNCTIONS 
DrIRECTLY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
DisPosITIOoNS AND  DIscovVERY — OF 
ABILITIES. 

-a,~ The biographies and qutaboerss 

phies of great historical figures. 
Illustrative Material: 

Olcott—Good Stories for Great Birth- 


on Land and 


days. Houghton. 
Sweetser—Ten Girls from sie 
Harper. . 
Tappan—Hero Stories of Franc & 
Houghton. 
Gilbert—M ore T h an or onguerors 
Century. rs 


Morgan—Our Presidents. Meat 

Bok—A Dutch Boy Fifty ALS 4f. 
ter. Scribners. + 

Stoddard—The Boy pai on 
Coe ; 
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Hamilton and Hamilton—The Life of Mills—The Book of the Ancient 
R. E. Lee for Boys and Girls. Hough- World. Putnam. 


ton. Brooks—Story of the American In- 
Lodge and Roosevelt— Hero Tales dian. Lothrop. 

from American History. Century. Catlin—The Boys’ Catlin. Scribners. 
b. The social, economic and political Crump—Boys’ Book of Firemen. 


Dodd. 
Darton—W onder Book of Old Ro- 
mance. Stokes. | 
Hughes—Tom Brown’s School Days. 


influences which underlie historical 
“movements, conflicts, and institutional 
development. 


Illustrative Material: 


; ? ; Macmillan. 
Brigham—From Trail to Railway , 
5 a = . Har- 
Pirough the “Ab peladhigns. - Gian, | eae Aztec Treasure-House ar. 


Brooks—First Across the Continent. 
Scribner. 

Gordy—Causes and Meaning of the 
Great War. Scribner. 

McMurry— Pioneers of the Rocky 
Mountains and the West. Macmillan. 
ae Hill—Community Life and Civic 

Problems. Ginn. 

Nicolay—Book of American Wars. 

Century. 

Grifis—Young People’s History of 
the Pilgrims. Houghton. 
Parkman — Conquest of opines 
_ Century. 
Marshall—The Story of ieee 

_ Progress. Macmillan. 

; Beeby—Community Life Today and 
in Colonial Times. Merrill. — 
Beeby—How the Wor orld Grows Smal-- 


Sedgwick—Germany. Macmillan. 

Slocum—Sailing Alone Around the 
World. Century. 

Lamprey—Children of Ancient Rome. 
Little Brown. 

Grinnell—Story of the Indian. Ap- 
pleton. 
Kummer—The First Days of Knowl- 
edge. Doran. 
Darton—Story of the Canterbury Pul- 
grims Retold from Chaucer and Others. 
Stokes. 7 
Dragoumis—U nder Greek S ktes.4 
Dutton. ee 
Dodge—Hans Brinker. Scribner. 
Mokrievitch, Vladimir—When I was 
a Boy in Russia. Lothrop. 
_Stefansson and Irwin—Kak, the Cop- 


Z GF Mabel per Eskimo. Macmillan. ae 

 Kingsley—Westward Ho! Jacobs. Lanier—The eee Froissart. _Serib Z 

oe Earle—Child Life in Colonial Days. "®: | 
‘acmillan.  Holmes— Travel Stories, 
_Hough—The Covered Wagon. Ap- "Wheeler. be pore 
Wa, fa Holmes— Travel As tories, 3 


ittle King. - Macmillan. Pe WeeleL eee i= Ae 


a customs, manners, and (These boots ar are two as 7 
f Anil oo the teats a ns coming off the press.) 


~ ae 
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Beard—Our Foreign Born Citizens. 
Crowell. 

Hall—Buried Cities. Macmillan. 

d. The necessity of information as a 
basis for sound judgments of social 
standards, relating to in-groups and out- 
groups. 

Illustrative Material: 

Beeby and Beeby— How the World 
Grows Smaller. Merrill. 

Crump—Boys’ Book of Policemen. 
Dodd. 

Crump —Boys’ Book of Firemen. 
Dodd. 

3. KNOWLEDGE USEFUL IN CONTROL OF 

SITUATIONS OF Everypay LIFE. 

a. The operation of principle of 

cause and effect in social phenomena. 
Illustrative Material: 

Nicolay—Book of American Wars. 
Century. 

Prince—The Land We Live In. 
Maynard. 

Verrill—Rivers and Their Mysteries. 
Duffield. 

Verrill—The Ocean and Its Mysteries. 
Duffield. 

Gordy—Causes and Meaning of the 
Great War. Scribner. 

Hall—Buried Cities. Macmillan. 

Marshall—The Story of Human Prog- 
ress. Macmillan. 

Harding—The Story of Europe. 
Scott Foresman. 
| Hill— Community Life 
Problems. Ginn. 

Kummer—The First Days of Knowl- 
edge. Doran. . 

Tappan—Makers of Many Things. 
| Houghton. 

_ Forman—Stories of Useful Inven- 
tions. Century. 

_b. The social form and practices re- 
quired by the established social order. 
Illustrative Material: 


Small 


and Civic 
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Hill—Community 
Problems. Ginn. 

Marshall—The Story of Human Prog- 
ress. Macmillan. 

Hill—Lessons for Junior Citizens. 
Ginn. 

Marriott—Uncle Sam’s Business. 
Harper. 

Lessons in Community and National 
Life, Series A, B, and C, Government 
Printing Office. 

c. The value of various types of so- 
cial organization, the functions and pro- 
cedures to be followed in their manage- 
ment and control. 

Illustrative Material: 

Hill—Community Life and Civic 
Problems. Ginn. 

Marshall—The Story of Human Prog- 
ress. Macmillan. 

Fisher—Resources and Industries of 
the U. S. Ginn. 

Moffett—Careers of Danger and Dar- 
ing. Century. 

Rocheleau — Great American Indus- 
tries. Flannagan. 
Crump—Boys’ 

Dodd, Meade. ~ 

Crump—Boys’ Book of Fi remen. 
Dodd, Meads. 

d. The necessity of information as a 
basis for sound judgment and apprecia- 
tions of social values. 

Illustrative Material : 

Marshall—The Story of Human Prog- 
ress. Macmillan. 

Hill—Commumnity Life and Civic 
Problems. Ginn. . 

Price—The Land We Live In. Small, 
Maynard. 

Turkington—My Country. Ginn. 

Verrill—Rivers and Their Mysteries. 
Duffield. Pa 

Verrill—Oceans ee Their M ysteries. 
Duffield. 


Life and Civic 


Book of Policemen. 
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Buchan—Lost Secrets. Houghton. 

Forman—Stories of Useful Inven- 
tions. Century. 

Whitcomb—Young People’s Story of 
Music. Dodd. 

Woodburn and Moran—The Ameri- 
can Community. Longmans. 

e. The social significance of typical 
vocational and avocational activities. 

Illustrative Material :. 

Doughton—Preparing for the World’s 
Work. Scribner. 

Crump Bove. Book of Firemen. 
Dodd. 


Crump—Boys’ Book of Policemen. 


Dodd. 

Parkman—Conquests of Inventions. 
Century. 

Tappan—Makers of Many Things. 
Houghton. 


Marshall—The Story of Human Prog- 
ress. Macmillan. 

Hill— Community Life and Civic 
Problems. Ginn. 

Bassett—Carl and the Cotton Gin. 


- Little, Brown. 


Bassett—Story of Glass. Little, 
Brown. 
Bassett—Story of Leather. Little, 
Brown. 
Bassett—Story of Lumber. Little, 
Brown. a 
_ Bassett—Story of Porcelain. Little, 
Brown, 
Bas sett— Story of Silk. Little, 
Brown. 
‘B assett—Story = Wool. Little, 


¢. 


aoe Tarleton. Little, Brown. 
on Stories of user Inven-— 


ne and Their — 


Johnston—China and Japan, Peeps at 
Many Lands. Macmillan. 

Rolt-Wheeler—Boy With the U. S. 
Foresters. Lothrop. 

Rolt-Wheeler —Boy With the U. S. 
Life-savers.. Lothrop. 

f. The value of friendships and asso- 
ciations. 

Illustrative Material: 

Brooks—Master of the Strong Hearts. 
Dutton. 

Curtis—Yankee Girl at Shiloh. Penn. 

Singmaster—Boy at Gettysburg. 
Houghton. 

Page—Two Little Confederates. 
Scribners. 

White—Blazed Trail. Grosset. 

Johnston—Famous Cavalry Leaders. 
Page. 

Taber—Breaking Sod on the Prairies. 
World. 
B. DEVELOPMENT OF ATTITUDES, IN- ~ 

TERESTS, Motives, IDEALS, AND Ap- 
- PRECIATIONS. 

1. Attitudes: Open-mindedness, | 
steadiness, kindness, reverence, friendli- — 
ness, cheerfulness, readiness to co-oper- — 
ate, respect for authority, unselfishness, 
sympathy, tolerance, patriotism, sympa- 
thetic feeling for environment. 

Illustrative Material : a 

Andrews—The Perfect Tribute. 
Scribners. 

Bunyan — Pilgrim’s Progress. 
tury. 

French—Lance of Kanana. Lothrop. 

Hale—Man LE Bg a Country. 
tle, Brown. 

True—M organ’ s Men. Dhites > 
_ True—On Guard Against To 


Pi 


a 


Cen- 


True—Scouting Ee Wa 
tle, Brown, * 
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Smith—Peace and Patriotism. Loth- 
rop. 

Smith—Heroines of History and Leg- 
end. Lothrop. 

Hil—Community Life and Civic 
Problems. Ginn. 

Marshall—The Story of Human Prog- 
ress. Macmillan. 


2. Interests: The performance of 
civic duties, securing the common good 
through individual growth. 

Illustrative Material: 

DuBois—Elinor Arden, Royalist. 
Century. 

French—Lance of Kanana. Lothrop. 

Bunyan — Pilgrim’s Progress. Cen- 
tury. 

Finnemore—W olf Patrol. Macmillan. 

Meadowcrafi—Boys’ Life of Edison. 
Harper. 

Pyle—Otto of the Silver Hand. Scrib- 
ner. 

Hill—Community Life and Cwic 
Problems. Ginn. 

. Marshall—The Story of Human Prog- 
ress. Macmillan. 


3. Motives: Desire for Service, for 
the welfare of society, for peace, for the 
development of social qualities. 

- Illustrative Material: 

_ Marshall—The Story of Human Prog- 
ress. Macmillan. 

Hill—Community Life and Civic 
Problems. Ginn. 
ie Boyes en— Against Heavy Odds. 
Scribner. 

Epler—Life of Clara Barton. 
~ millan. 
poe, of My Life. 


PBspimednttpoesey Smee athn.* 


Mac- 


Boies 


ing’s Bow. Little, Brown. — : 


; Problems. Ginn. 
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Parkman—Heroines of Service. Cen- 
tury. 

Richards—Florence Nightingale, 
Angel of the Crimea. Appleton. 

Richards—Joan of Arc. Appleton. 

French—Story of Rolf and the Vik- 
ing’s Bow. Little, Brown. 

Lanier—Book of Bravery. Scribner. 
3 volumes. 

‘ Forbush—Young Folks’ Book of Ide- 
als. Lothrop. 

French—Pelham and His Friend Tim. 
Little, Brown. 
Ewing—Story of a Short Life. 

ton. 

Boyesen—Boyhood in Norway. Scrib- 
ner. 

Taber—Breaking Sod on the Prairies. 
World. 

4. Ideals: 
loyalty, purity. 

Illustrative Material : 

Pyle—Men of Iron. Harper. 

Marshall—The Story of Human Prog- 
ress. Macmillan. 

Nicolay—Boys’ Life of A. Lincoln. 
Harper. 

Nicolay — Boys’ Life of Lafayette. 
Harper. 

Nicolay—Boys’ Life of Grant. 
per. 

Wade—Real Americans. 
Brown. 

Keller—S cord of My Life—Double 
day. a3 
Forbush—Y oung “Folks Bogie of Ide- = 
als. Lothrop. s 

Lanier—Book of Bravery. Scribner. : 
3 volumes. “ai 

French—Story of Rolf and the i iR- 


the 


Dut- 


Honesty, truth, justice, 


_Har- 


Little, 


Dodge—Hans- Brinker. = Scribner. 


5. Appreciations: Lov 


mE 
qa 
hs 
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tiful, ethical values, capacity for vicar- 
ious experiences. 
Illustrative Material : 


Grinnell—W olf Hunters. Scribner. 

Pyle—Men of Iron. Harper. 

Pringle and Urann—Yule-tide im 
Many Lands. Lothrop. 

Dumas — The Three Musketeers. 
Dodd. 

Whitcomb—Young People’s Story of 
Music. Dodd, Meads. 

Hawes—Dark Frigate. Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Hawes—The Mutineers. Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Hawes—The Great Quest. Atlantic 
Monthly. 

Hill—Community Life and Civic 
Problems. Ginn. 

Buckley — Children of the Dawn. 
Stokes. 

Chapin—Tales from Wagner. Har- 


per. 

Grinnell and Swan—Harpers Camp- 
ing and Scouting. Harper. 

Irving—The Alhambra. Macmillan. 

McSpadden—Book of Holidays. 

Crowell. 

Shaw—Story of a Pioneer. Harper. 
Guerber—Stories of Famous Operas. 

Dodd, Meade. 

Bacon—Pictures Every Child Should 

Know. Grossett. 

Bulfinch—The Legends of Charle- 
magne. Cosmopolitan. 
Davis—A Day in Old Athens. 

& Bacon. 

Van Loon—Story of the Bible. Boni 

& Liveright. 

C. anp D. Acgurirrinc Ricut Hasits 
or Conpuct AND UseFuL SKILLS IN 
Livinc AND MENTAL TECHNIQUES IN 
JUDGMENT. 

1. Habits of self-control, self-reli- 
ance, initiative, punctuality, logical think- 


Allyn 


ing, sociability, religious observance, 
performance of duty. 

Illustrative Material: 

Carter—Christmas Candles, (12 plays 
for children). Holt. 

Mackay — Patriotic Plays and Pag- 
eants. Holt. 

Parson—Land of Fair Play. Scrib- 
ner. 

Schauffer—Our American Holidays. 
7 volumes. Moffat. 

Van Dyke—The First Christmas Tree. 
Scribner. 

Olcott — Patriotic Plays for Young 


People. Dodd, Meade. 
London—Dutch Courage and Other 
Stories. Macmillan. 


2. Skill in leadership in social rela- 
tions, home-membership, diversity in 
leisure activity, social communication. 

Illustrative Material : 

Marshall—The Story of Human Prog- 
ress. Macmillan. 

Hil—Community Life and Civic 
Problems. Ginn. 

Carpenter—Foods and Their Uses. 
Scribner. 

Marriott—Uncle Sam’s Business. 
Harper. 

Whitcomb—Young People’s Story of 
Music. Dodd, Meade. 


EIGHTH GRADE 
I. From the Standpoint of the Social 
Objective. 
Immediate Objectives 
A. AcgurrinGc FruirruL KNOWLEDGE. 
1, PREPARATORY TO ACQUIRING OTHER 

KNOWLEDGE. 

a. Knowledge of events, persons, 
movements, customs, and 
which have determined the progress of 
mankind. 

Illustrative Material: 

Burgess—The Middle Period. 


institutions , 


: 
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Brooks—Historic Americans. 

Coman — Industrial History 
United States. 

Dodd—E-xpansion and Conflict. 

Eggleston—The Last of the Flatboats. 

Johnston — Famous and 
Explorers of America. 

Perry and Beebe—Four American Pi- 
oneers. 

Peck—The Jacksonian Epoch. 

weetser—Ten American Girls from 

History. 

Wilson—Division and Reunion. 


of the 


Discoverers 


b. Familiarity with the sources of 
social facts and phenomena. 

Illustrative Material: 

Abboti—Daniel Boone (1872). 

Alcotti—Hospital Sketches. 

Custer—Tenting on the Plains. 

Davies—General Sheridan. 

Caldwell—American Territorial De- 


velopment. 


Hart—American History Told by 
Contemporaries. 4 volumes. 

Hart—Camps and Firesides of the 
Revolution. 

Olmstead—Journeys Through the 
Back Country. 

Harit—How Our Grandfathers Lwed. 

Russell—My Diary North and South. 


c. Knowledge of methods of using 
historical and other general reference 
material. 

Illustrative Material: 

Johnson—The Teaching of History, 
chap. xi and chap. xu. 

Tryon—The Teaching of History in 
Junior and Senior High Schools, Chap. 
Til. 


d. Knowledge of social implications 
of subject matter. 

Illustrative Material: 3 

Goss—Jed. 

Coffin—Old Times in the Colonies. 
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Eggleston—The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 
Atherton—The Valiant Runaway. 
Longfellow—The Slave’s Dream. 
Paxson—The Last American Fron- 
tier. 
Dewey—National Problems. 
Sparks—National Development. 
Ogg—National Progress. 

2. KNOWLEDGE WHICH FUNCTIONS 
‘DIRECTLY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
DIsPosITIONS AND THE DISCOVERY OF 
ABILITIES. 

a. The biographies and autobiogra- 
phies of great historical figures. 

Illustrative Material: 

Brooks—True Story of Chistopher 

Columbus. 

Brooks—Story of Marco Polo. 

Knox—Life of Robert Fulton. 

Johnson—Life of Stephen A. Doug- 
las. 

Lewis—When Men Grew 'Tall, or the 

Story of Andrew Jackson. 

Ris—Theodore Roosevelt. 
Riis—The Making of an American. 
Smiles—Life of James Watt. 
Smiles—Life of Stephenson. 
Tarbell—Life of Abraham Lincoln. 
Wister—Ulysses S. Grant. 
Autobiography of Anna Howard 

Shaw. 

Lodge—Daniel Webster. 

Von Holst—John C. Calhoun. 

Sumner—Andrew Jackson. 

M sida hei RIESE Boys’ Life of Ed- 
ison. 

Walker—The Story ye George Wash- 
ington. 

Hagedorn—The Boys’ oe of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. < 

Lighton—Lewis and Clark. 

b. The social, economic, and politicai 


influences which underlie historical 
movements, conflicts, and institutional 


developments. 
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Illustrative Material: 
Stowe—Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Knipe—Girls of ’64. 
Trowbridge—Cudjo’s Cave. 
Western. Frontier Stories. 
from St. Nicholas. 
McMurray—Pioneers of the Rocky 
Mountains. 
Otis—Philip of Texas. 
Hildreth—The Slave. 
Parrish—_When Wilderness Was 
King. 


Retold 


c. The arts, customs, manners, and 
occupations of mankind in the past and 
present. 

Illustrative Material: 

Periodicals: The Monitor, The Na- 
tional Geographic. 

Knipe and Knipe, The Continental 
Dollar. 

Knipe and Kmipe—The Lucky Six- 
pence. 

Hooker—Star. 

Janvier—Aztec Treasure House. 

Munroe—At War With Pontiac. 

Cooke—Day in an Iron Works. 

Cooke—Day in a Shipyard. 

‘Cooke—A Visit to a Coal Mine. 

Cooke—A Visit to a Woolen Mill. 

Cooke—A Day With Leather Work- 
ers. 

Washington—Up from Slavery. 

Jenks—When America Was New. 

Andrews—Ten Boys Who Lived on 
the Road from Long Ago to Now. 


Brooks—Dames and Daughters of the 


; Young Republic. 
a Earle—Child Life in Colonial Days. 
3 Earle—Home Life in Colonial Days. 


Earle—Stage-Coach and Tavern Days. 


: d. The necessity of information as a 
basis for sound judgments, social stand- 
ards, relating to in-groups and out- 
groups. 
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Illustrative Material: 

Altsheler—The Guns of Bull Run. 

Tomlinson—The Boys of Old Mon- 
mouth. 

Tomlinson — Washington’s 
Aids. 

Altsheler—The Tree of Appomattox. 

Altsheler—Rock of Chickamauga. 

Altsheler—The Guns of Shiloh. 

3. KNOWLEDGE USEFUL IN THE CON- 
TROL OF SITUATIONS OF EVERYDAY 
LIFE. 

a. The operation of the principle of 
cause and effect in social phenomena. 

Illustrative Material: 

Wright—Industrial Revolution in the 
United States. 

Wright—Children’s Story of Amert- 
can Progress. 

b. The social forms and practices re- 
quired by the established social order. 

Illustrative Material: 

Barstow—The Progress of an Amer- 
ican People. 

“The Adventures of a Forty-Niner.” 
Hart—American History Told by Con- 
temporaries, vol. iv, pp. 43-48, or Mc- 
Murry—Pioneers of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the West, pp. 99-113. 

c. The values of various types of so- 
cial organization, the functions and pro- 
cedure to be followed in their manage- 
ment and control. 

Illustrative Material: 

Hoxie—Trade Unionism in the 
United States. 

Munro, and Ozanne—Social Civics. 

Carlton—Elementary Economics. 

d. The necessity of information as a 
basis for sound judgments and apprecia- 
tions of social values. 

Illustrative Material: 

Coffin—Abraham Lincoln. ’ 

Riis—Making of an American. 

Nicolay—Book of American Wars. 


Young 
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Rolt-Wheeler—The Coming of the 
People. 

Roosevelt—Stories of the Great West. 

Collins—Sentinels Along Our Coast. 

Sparks—The Expansion of the Amer- 
tcan People. 

Turner—Rise of the New West. 

Brown—The Lower South in Ameri- 
can History. 

Dodd—Ex pansion and Conflict. 

Dodge’s Birds-eye View of the Civil 
War. 

Andrews—The United States in Our 
Own Times. 

e. The social significance of typical 
vocational and avocational activities. 

Illustrative Material: 

Borup—A Tenderfoot With Perry. 

Lewis—Famous American Naval Of- 
ficers. 

“The Growth of ee abn nee 
Thompson—History of U. S., pp. 410- 
A419. 


ee oak 


gart—Economic History of the U. S. 
pp. 408-417, 424-444. 
Garland—A Son of a Middle Border. 
Clemens—Roughing It. 
4 f. The value of friendships and asso- 
__-clations. 
Illustrative Material: 
_ Singmaster—A Boy at Gettysburg. 
_ Page—Two Little Confederates. 
_ Jackson—Ramona. 
_ Frederic—The Copperhead. 
= Brady—Little Traitor to the South. 


“The Growth of Manufacturing.’ Bo-- 


Be mecoppen of arate inter- 
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Drinkwater—Abraham Lincoln. 

Tomlinson — Marching Against 
Iroquois. 

Tomlinson—Light Horse Harry’s Le- 
gion. 

Civil War Stories Retold from St. 
Nicholas. 

Andrews—The Perfect Tribute. 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech. 

' Brooks—The True Story of Benjamin 
Franklin, 

Rolt-Wheeler — The Book of Cow- 
boys. ; 
Bok—A Dutch Boy Fifty Years After. 

Gerwig — Washington, the Young 
Leader. 

Nicolay—The Boys’ Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Holden—Our Country’s Flag. 

Hill—On the Trail of Grant and Lee. 

Schwab — The Confederate States of 
North America. 

“Wilson’s Speech of April 2, 1917.” 
March—History of the World War, pp. 
670-678. 

McCrae—In Flanders Field. 


the 


C. anp D. Acguirinc RicHtT Hasits — 
oF ConpucT AND USEFUL SKLLS IN 
Livinc AND MENTAL ans SEU a 
JUDGMENT. es 


1. Habits of self-control, self-re i- 
ance, initiative, punctuality, logical 
thinking, sociability, religious obs - 
ance, performance of duty. } 

Illustrative Material: 


‘Keller—T. he ‘Story an 0. fe. 
Jackson—Boys’ Lies Aes a 
- Washington. Ciena “4 
-. Page—Robert E. Le ec 
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Wright—The 
Worth. 

2. Skill in leadership in social rela- 
tions, home-membership, diversity in 
leisure activity, social communication. 


Winning of Barbara 


Illustrative Material: 

Sparks — Worth-While Americans.— 
(Shaw, Burbank, Edison, Frances Wil- 
lard, R. E. Peary, Lindsey, Ford, Helen 
Keller, Russell Conwell, Grenfell, Wana- 
maker, John Mitchell, Jane Addams, 
Hamlin Garland, Pershing, Clara Bar- 
ton, Herbert Hoover, Roosevelt and 
Wilson.) 

Austin—Miles Standish. 

Gilman—Robert E. Lee. 


II. From the Standpoint of the Lei- 
sure Time Objective. 


A. AcguirRING FRUITFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


1. PREPARATIVE TO ACQUIRING OTHER 
KNOWLEDGE. 


a. Acquaintance with great artists, 
sculptors, composers, writers, and their 
works, essential to participation in social 
affairs on the level of leisure time activi- 
ties. 

Illustrative Material: 

Parkman—Heroines of Service. 

Cooper—The Leatherstocking Tales. 

Heydrick—Americans All. (A use of 
the short story as a means of interpret- 
ing American life. Sketches about Geo. 
Martin, Myra Kelley, H. C. Bunner, 
Wm. Allen White, O. Henry, Dorothy 
Canfield, Paul Lawrence Dunbar, etc.) 

Longfellow—Hiawatha and The 
Courtship of Miles Standish. 

Taft—American Sculpture. 

_ Parkman—Pioneers of France in the 
New World, 
Parkman—LaSalle, or the Discovery 


of the Great West. 


Parkman—The Old Regime in Can- 
odd 


Parkman—Half Century of Conflict. 

Parkman—Montcalm and Wolfe. 

Parkman—History of the Conspiracy 
of Pontiac. 

Parkman—The California and Ore- 
gon Trail. 

b. Knowledge of social facts through 
the study of history. 

Illustrative Material: 

Tomlinson—Camp-Fire of Mad An- 
thony. 

Bass—Stories of Pioneer Life. 

Indian Stories Retold from St. Nich- 
olas. 

Munroe—The Outcast Warrior. 
2. KNOWLEDGE WHICH FUNCTIONS 
DrrectLty IN Devetopinc Dispost- 
TIONS AND IN DISCOVERING ABILITIES. 
a. History, traditions, arts, occupa- 
tions, and customs of the people. 
Illustrative Material: 
Doubleday—Cattle Ranch to College. 
Wildman—Famous Leaders of Indus- 
try. 

b. The fine arts, including: 

(1) History of fine arts. 

Caffin—The Story of American Paint- 
ing. 

Caffin — American Masters of Sculp- 
ture. 

Taft—American Sculpture. 

(2) Biographies of artists and au- 
thors. 

Illustrative Material: 

Harris—American Authors for Young 

Folks. 

Putnam — Geo. Palmer Putnam: A 

Memoir. 

c. Nature through acquaintance with 
biographies of the great scientists, etc. 

Illustrative Material: 

Wade—Real Americans, pp. 153-192 

(John Burroughs), é 
Torelle—Plant and Animal Children 

(How they grow). 
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Ivins and Winship — Fifty Famous 
Farmers. 

Burroughs—Birds and Bees, Sharp 
Eyes, and other papers; also Squirrels 
and other Fur-bearers. 

Comstock—Insect Life. 

Hornday—American Natural History 
Series. 

d. Biographies of great characters 
who have struggled for human liberties 
and human progress. 

Illustrative Material: 

Wade—Real Americans. 

Tappan—American Hero Stories. 

Kelly—Walter Reed and the Yellow 
Fever. 

e. Governmental functions, local, 
state and national. 

Illustrative Material: 

Chancellor—History and Government 
of the U. S. 

Shepherd—Boys’ Own Book of Poli- 
tics for Uncle Sam’s Young Voters. 

Fraser—Young Citizgen’s Own Boor. 

Parsons—Land of Fair Play. 

Otis—The Life Savers. 

Otis—The Light Keeprs. 

Fairlie—National Administration. 

Maclay—History of the U. S. Navy. 

Willoughby — Government Organiza- 
tion in War Time. 

DuPuy—Uncle Sam’s Modern Mira- 
cles. 

Trask — The 
Service. 

Muir—Our National Parks. 

Wellman—A Day in Court. 

Ivins and Winship—Fifty Famous 
Farmers. 

f. Social conditions, poverty, city 
slums, imigrations, juvenile delinquency, 
etc. 

Antin—The Promised Land. 

Eliot—The Juvenile Court and the 
Community. 


U. S. Public Health 
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Towne—Social Problems. 
Henderson — Dependent, 
and Delinquent Classes. 
Mangold—Child Problems. 
Booth—After Prison—W hat? 
Pollock and Morgan—Modern Cities. 


Defective, 


B. DEVELOPING OPEN-MINDEDNESS, 
CHEERFULNESS, RESPECT FOR AU- 
THORITY, UNSELFISHNESS, PATRIOT- 
IsM, SocrAL HELPFULNESS, HONESTY, 
Purity, REVERANCE, ETC. 


Illustrative Material: 

Drysdale—The Young Consul. 

Schultzg—Lone Bull’s Mistake. 

Sabin—The Boy Settler, or Terry in 
the New West. 

Curtis—A Yankee Girl at Bull Run. 

Curtis—A Little Maid of Maryland. 

McIntyre—In Kentucky with Daniel 
Boone. 

Kaler—With Perry on Lake Erie. 

Kaler—Under the Liberty Tree. 

McIntyre—On the Border with An- 
drew Jackson. 


Mason—Tom Strong, Washington’s 
Scout. 
Longfellow—Hiawatha, 


Hale—The Man Without a Country. 

Stevenson—Poems of American His- 
tory. 

Humphrey—Stories of Pocahontas. 

Humphrey—W omen in American 
History. 


C. DervEetopinc MENTAL TECHNIQUES 
IN Memory, JUDGMENT, IMAGINA- 
TION, ETC. KA , 
Illustrative Material: 

Eaton—On the Edge of the Wilder- 
neSS. 
Dimock—Dick Among the Seminole 

Indians. Z ; 
Stockton—Buccaneers and 


Pirates on . 
Our Coasts. Ze 
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Kaler—The Boys of 1745 at the Cap- 
ture of Louisburg. 

Lange — The Silver 
Chippewa. 

Schultzs—Bird Women. 

Ford—Janice Meredtth. 

Brigham—From Trail to Railway. 


Island of the 


D. Acourrinc RicHt Hapits oF Con- 
DUCT AND USEFUL SKILLS IN LIVING, 
THROUGH PARTICIPATION IN: 


l= Travel: 
Illustrative Material: 
Lange—The Silver Cache of the Paw- 
nee. 
Twombley—Hawau and Its People. 
London—Our Hawati. 
MacClintock—Philip pines. 
Clemens—A Tramp Abroad. 
© _ Morris—Our Island Empire. 
_ -—- 2._-—«Reading good literature. 
g Illustrative Material: 
_ Hough—Young Alaskans on the Mis- 
= Sours. 
_ Fitehugh—Along the Mohawk Trail. 
_ Fitzhugh—In the Path of LaSalle. 
_ Andrews—His Soul Goes Marching 
~On. 
~ Lange—On the Trail of the Sioux. 
Fox—The Little Shepherd of King- 
3 dom Come. 
3. Social welfare activities, including 
_ participation in the activities in: 
Siera. American Red Cross. 
Illustrative Material: 
_Alcott—‘A Nurse’s Experience’ 
the Hospital.” Hart. 
mance of the Civil War. 
-A s tory of the Red Cross. 


and 
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Tiffany — Life of Dorothea Lynde 


Dix. 


Ill. From the Standpoint of the Voca- 
tional Objective. 

A. AcQurriING FRUITFUL KNOWLEDGE. 

1. PREPARATIVE TO ACQUIRING OTHER 

KNOWLEDGE. 

a. Knowledge which functions di- 
rectly in developing dispositions and in 
discovering and developing abilities. 

Illustrative Material: . 

Parkman—Conquests of Inventions. 

Bond—American Boys’ Engineering 
Book. 

Crump—Boys’ Book of Railroads. 

Hoskind—Iron Horse. 

Verrill—Harper’s Book for Young 
Gardeners. 

Doughton—Preparing for the World’s 
Work. 

Weaver—Building a Career. . 

b. Knowledge of the social and in- 
dustrial advantages of various vocations. 

Illustrative Material: 2 

Verrill—The Real Story of a Whaler, 

Cooper—Under the Big Top. 4 

Ernst—What Shall I Be? ; 
_ Shinn—The Story of the Mine. | i 

Parton—Captains of Industry. 

Richardson—The Long Day. 

Husband—America at Work. 

c. Knowledge of vocational opportu- 
nities. ; a 

Illustrative Material: 

Giles—V ocational Civics. 

Gowin and Wheatley—Occupation. , 

Jackson—What Men Do. Fee 

Dean—Opportunities in Farming. 

Fowler—Starting in Life. 

(2. KNowLepce UsEFuL IN THE 
TROL OF ‘Srrvations OF 
Live. a — 
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Illustrative Material : 

Markham—Children in Bondage. 
Hearst’s International Library. 

Husband—America at Work. 

b. Knowledge of the need for thrift. 

Illustrative Material: 

Marden—How They Succeeded. 

Jackson, Deming and Bemis—Thrift 
and Success. 

Chamberlain—Thrift and Conserva- 
tion. 

Ivins and Winship — Fifty Famous 
Farmers. 

Bachelor—In the Days of Poor Rich- 
ard. 

Melody — Supplementary Studies in 
American History. 

c. Kowledge of the principles of in- 
vestment. 

Illustrative Material : 

Marden—How They Succeeded, pp. 
65-87 and 105-129. 

d. Knowledge of the importance of 
definite preparations for vocational ac- 
tivity. 

‘Illustrative Material: 

' Marden— How They Succeeded, pp. 
(129-139. 

Bolton—Lives of Poor Boys Who Be- 
came Famous. 

Bolton—Lives of Girls Who Became 
_ Famous. 


_ Morris—Heroes of Progress in Amer- — 


ica. 
; Sanford—The Story of Agriculture 
in the United States. 


ce. 
Heiat movements—political and financial— 
_ to economic stability. 
Illustrative Material: 
| Carlton—Organized Labor in the His- 
_tory of America. 
f. Need for enhies of business 


yr yanization and ee of economics 


Knowledge of the relation of so- 
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Illustrative Material : 

Cotter—United States Steel. 

Carson—The History of the Tele- 
phone. 

Tufts—The Real Business of Living. 

Husband—The Story of the Pullman 
Car. 

Sanford—The Story of Agriculture 
in the U.S. 


‘B.- DEVELOPMENT oF ATTITUDES, IN- 
TERESTS, Morives, IDEALS, AND Ap- 
PRECIATIONS. 


1. Desire to contribute to the better- 
ment of society through one’s vocation. 

Illustrative Material: 

Price—The Land We Live In. 

Casson — McCormick, His Life and 
Work. 

Independent, May 1, 
Ford, Miracle Maker.” 
_ Swift and Co—The Point of Contact. 


2. Respect for the occupations of 
others. 


1920.—“Henry 


Illustrative Material: 

Warren—Little Pioneers. 

Garland—Boy Life on the Prairie. 

Chase and Clow—Stories of Indus- 
tries, 2 volumes. ne 

Norris—The Octopus. = — 

Norris—The Pit. 

Garland—The Forest Ranger. 

White—The Riverman. 

3. Pride in achievement. 

- Illustrative Material: é 

Hubbard — Little Journ eys to the 


Homes of Great Business Men. 


Henty—With Wolfe in Canada. 
Perry—Four American Inventors. 
Davis—The Iron Puddler. : 
4, Development of aesthetic bands = 
ards and Snes ee of aesthetic val- 


2 ed oe he 
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Illustrative Material : 

Sanford—The Story of Agriculture 
in the U.S. 

Otis—Seth of Colorado. 

Crump—Uncle Sam, Detective. 

Palmer—A Life ‘of Alice Freeman 
Palmer. 

Doubleday—Cattle Ranch to College. 

Taber—Breaking Sod on the Prairies. 

Brooks—The Story of Cotton and the 
Development of the Cotton States. 

Brooks—The Story of Corn and the 
History of Westward Migration. 


C. DEVELOPMENT OF MENTAL TECH- 
NIQUE IN MEMory, JUDGMENT, IMAG- 
INATION, AND THE LIKE. 


1. Development of creative imagina- 
tion. 
Illustrative Material: 
Bond—Inventions of the Great War. 
Dunbar—A_ History of Travel in 
America. 4 volumes. 
Cooper—The Last of the Mohicans. 
Barnes—Yankee Ships and Yankee 
Sailors. 
Kaler—With Perry on Lake Erie. 
Seton—Rolf in the Woods. 
Brooks—The Boy Settlers. 
Brady—For the Freedom of the Seas. 
Moody—Railroad Builders. 


_Meadowcroft—Boys’ Life of Edison. 


Bachman—Great Inventors, and Their 
Inventions. 


2. Development of the ability to ob- 


Se rve and retain details. 
cuaiye = 


Beet. Hg E. - Lee, Man 


Tomlinson—Scouting with Daniel 
Boone. 

Tomlinson—Tecumseh’s Young 
Braves. 

Shaw—The Story of a Pioneer. 

Barstow—The Westward Movement. 

3. Development of judgment in 
skilled laborers. 

Illustrative Material: 

Morgan—Our Presidents. 

Otis—When Dewey Came to Manila. 

Sanford and Owen—Modern Amert- 
cans. | 

World’s Work, Vol. IX, p. 5827— 
“Building a Wonderful Community.” 

World’s Work, Vol. XII, p. 7886— 
“Desert Farming Without Irrigation.” 

World’s Work, Vol. XV, p. 10 f.— 
“Seizing the Desert’s Last Stronghold,” 


D. DEVELOPMENT OF RIGHT HABITS OF 
ConpbucT AND USEFUL SKILLS IN Liv- 
ING. 


1. Punctuality. 
Illustrative Material: 
Empey—Over the Top. 
-Redd—Sheridan’s Ride. , 
Marshall—Red Coat and Minute Man. z 
2. Orderliness. 
Illustrative Material: 
Marden—How They Succeeded. = 
Sanford—The S ory of Agriculture — 
in the ose iy ae 
3. Carefulness and Perseverance. 
Illustrative Material: ; 
Marden—How They ices 
Ivins and Winship—Fifty 
Farmers. aa £ 
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Morgan—Theodore Roosevelt. The 
Boy and the Man. 

4. Skill in the application of princi- 
ples. 

Illustrative Material: 

Hubert—Men of Achievement. 

Casson—Romance of Steel. 

Henty—With Lee in Virginia. 

Casson—The Romance of the Reaper. 

Warman—The Story of the Railroad. 

Doolittle—The Romance of the Auto- 
mobile Industry. 

Andrew,—Carnegie’s Own Story. 

Collins—Naval Heroes of Today. 

Babin—Opening the West with Lewis 
and Clark. 

White—A Certain Rich Man. 

IV. From the Standpoint of the Health 

Objective. 

A. AcourrInc FruITFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
1. PREPARATIVE TO ACQUIRING OTHER 

KNOWLEDGE. 

a. Acquaintance with events, per- 
sons, movements, customs, and institu- 
tions which have determined the prog- 
ress of mankind. 

Illustrative Material: 

Spinden—“Yellow Fever First and 
Last.” World’s Work, 1921, XLIII 
(1921), 1690181. 

Review of Reviews, Feb. 1922, p. 188. 
“Gorgas, Redeemer of the Tropics.” 

b. Familiarity with the sources of 
social facts and phenomena. 

Illustrative Material: 

“Our Wonder World, Food and Life,” 
-in Our Wonderful Bodies, pp. 3690- 
.389 ; 249-264. . . 

_ Guerber—Yourself and Your House 
Wonderful. 
_ Schofield—How to Keep Fit. 

Beeby—Community Life Today and 
in Colonial Times. _, 

- Brown—Health in Home and. Town. 


_c, Knowledge of the social implica- _ 
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tions of subject matter. 

Illustrative Material: 

Richards—The Cost of Cleanliness, 
chap. ti and iv. 


Wuicw FuNcTIONS 
DEVELOPING DIsPosI- 
TIONS AND IN DISCOVERING ABILITIES. 
a. The biographies of great historic 
figures and significant facts about lesser 
leaders. 

Illustrative Material: 

Barton—The Story of My Childhood. 

Baldwin—The Red Cross (Clara Bar- 
ton.) 

b. The social, economic, and political 
influences which underlie historic move- 
(ments, conflicts, and institutional devel- 
opments. 

Illustrative Material: 

Rhodes—History of the U. S., Vol. I, 
chap. iv, gives an account of social con- 
ditions in the South prior to the Civil 
War, and, in Vol. III, chap. xii, there is 
a similar picture of conditions in the 
North. 

Olmstead—Journey in the Seaboard 
Slave States (1856). 

Lyell—A Second Visit to the U. S. 
(1849). 

c. The arts, customs, manners, and 
occupations of mankind in the past and 
present. 


2. KNOWLEDGE 
DIRECTLY IN 


Illustrative Material: 

Cartwright—Autobiography (1856). 

Johnson—The Life and Letters of 
Benjamin Morgan Palmer. — 


3. KNowLepce UsEFUL IN THE Con- 
TROL OF SITUATIONS OF EveRyDAY . 
LIFE. 

a. The operation of the principle of 
cause and effect in social phenomena. 
Illustrative Material: eae 
Riis, How the Other Half Lives, pp. 
Devine—Misery and Its Causes, pp. 
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7-27. (Housing and its relation to pub- 
lic Health.) 

113-146. (Unemployment as a cause of 
poverty.) 

Towne—Social Problems, pp. 290-301. 

b. The social form and practice re- 
quired by the established social order. 

Illustrative Material: 

Wood — Sanitation Practically Ap- 
plied, pp. 420-444. (Insects and dis- 
ease) ; also, pp. 205-232. (Inspection of 
Foods). 

Sedgwick—Principles of Sanitation and 
the Public Health. pp. 89-107. 

Godfrey—The Health of the City. 

Fuller—Sewage Disposal, pp. 175-183. 

Eddy—American Sewerage Practice, 
Vol. II, pp. 78-127. 

Henderson—Modern Methods of 
Charity, pp. 380-451. 

c. The value of various types of so- 
cial organization, the function and pro- 
cedure followed in their management 
and control. 

Illustrative Material: 

Beard—American City Government, 
pp. 287-310. 

Beard—American City Government, 
pp. 287-310. (Tenement House Re- 
form.) 

Baker — Municipal Engineering and 
Sanitation, pp. 248-258. (Work of lo- 
cal health authorities. ) 

Bruere—The New City Government, 
pp. 401-413. 

d. The necessity of information as a 
basis for sound judgments and apprecia- 
tion of social values. 

Illustrative Material: 

Crissey—The Story of Foods. 

Hutchinson—Handbook of Health. 


B. D&vELOPMENT oF ATTITUDES, INTER- 
Ests, Motives, IpEALs, APPRECIA- 
TIONS. 


Illustrative Material: 

“How Food Won the War,’ March— 
History of the World War, pp. 464-477. 

Mosher—Health and Happiness. 

Hough and Sedgwick—The Human 
Mechanism, pp. 467-561. 

Bullard—Panama. 

Eggleston — Life in the Eighteenth 
Century, pp. 209-218. (Health condi- 
tions in the Colonies.) 

Carpenter—Foods and Thew Uses. 


C. DEVELOPMENT OF MENTAL TECH- 
NIQUES IN PERCEPTION, MEMory, IM- 
AGINATION, JUDGMENT. 

Illustrative Material: 
Coleman—H andbook of People’s 

Health. 

Kinne, and Cooley— Clothing and 

Health. 

Jewett—Town and City. 


D. AcourrRING RicHT Hasits oF Con- 
DUCT AND USEFUL SKILLS IN LIVING. 
Illustrative Material: 

Redd—Loyal Citizenship, chap. xxi. 

Jewett—The Body at Work. (Em- 
phasizes the importance of forming cor- 
rect bodily habits.) 

Jewett—Control of Body and Mind, 
(Tells how the nerves work, what they 
do, how they form habits, how they may 
be controlled, etc., in very simple lan- 
guage. ) 

O’Shea and Kellogg—Health Habits. 


NINTH GRADE 


I]. From the Standpoint of the Social — 
Objective. ‘ 
A. AcQurIRING FruitFuUL KNOWLEDGE. 
1, PREPARATIVE TO ACQUIRING OTHER 
KNOWLEDGE. 
a. The growth of our social institu- 
tions has been a long, slow process and 
even today they are constantly changing. 


tite 
at aa 


b. We grow by building on the past 
and by means of study we learn of past 
accomplishments. 

c. Books are the means of conveying 
this knowledge. 

_ d. Knowledge of the use of books, 
preface, footnotes, index, etc. 

_ Illustrative Material: 

; Linzell—Caste “in India. 

t 


) 


q 


Rowe—Society, Its Origin and Devel- 
opment. 

_ Emerson—Each and All. 
Stevenson—Treasure Island. 
Roosevelt — Episodes from Winning 

of the West. 
Garland—Boy Life on the Prairie. 

| Verrill—Marooned in the Forest. 
Pupil Activities : 

_ i. Report on the growth of the city, 

_ school system, churches, industries, etc., 

of the locality. 

ii. Analyze a number of books with 
respect to physical make-up and decide 
in which the work is done best. 


2. KNowLepGE WHICH FUNCTIONS 
Drrectty IN DeEveELopinc Dispost- 
TIONS AND IN DiscovERING ABILITIES. 


a. Our institutions are growing and 
changing so rapidly that a good citizen 
must study ‘them in order to be well in- 
i ormed. 

: b. Any problem or policy will have 
papers or opponents, therefore, a— 
citizen must be eon intelligently . 
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tunity today than ever. 
Illustrative Material: 
Steadman—When They Were Chil- 


dren. 
Earle—Home Life in Colonial Days. 
Knowles—Alone in the Wilderness. 
Tappan—When Knights Were Bold. 
Eggleston — Life in the Eighteenth 

Century. 

-Tufts—The Real Business of Living. 
Bryce—The Hindrances to Good Cit- 


- wwenship. 


Longfellow—The Building of the Ship. 
Whitman—I Hear America Singing. 
Pupil Activities : 

(1) What are our modern institu- 
tions ? 

(2) Make a list of the contact you 
have in your family with the various in- 
stitutions for one week. 

(3) What are the various methods 
that we receive information of our social 
institutions through? 

__ (4) List the educational demands of — 
different occupations in your region. 

(5) Interview local men to see what 
opportunities etc., they have had. 

(6) What are the opportunities in 
different fields in your locality? 

3. KNowLEepcE WHICH Is UsEFUL_ IN 

THE CONTROL OF SITUATIONS OF pF Ev- 


ERY Day Lire. a Se eer 


4 


a. Early man. 


with meric t gbubes ang. undey - 


(1) Neanderthal man as an example, ee 
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he dropped his nomadic character he be- 
gan to realize the advantages of stability, 
greater division of labor, and the need 
for a better government to protect his 
family, home and possessions. 

Illustrative Material : 

Marshall—The Story of Human Prog- 
ress. 

Clodd—The Story of Primitive Man. 

London—Before Adam. 

Waterloo—The Story of Ab. 

Trice—The Iron Star. 

Van Loon—Ancient Man. 

Reynolds—How Man Conquered Na- 
ture. 

Schults—Sinapah, The Indian Boy. 

Schwatka—The Children of the Cold. 

Starr—American Indians. 

Starr—Strange Peoples. 

Earle—Home Life in Colonial Days. 

Pupil Activities : 

(1) Collect relics of earlier races ei- 


_ther in your locality or otherwise. 


(2) Are there any nomads in your lo- 
cality today? 

(3) List the disadvantages of moving 
about. 

(4) What labor specialist have you in 
your locality? 

(5) Name all the groups of people 
that you can think of. 

(6) What are their 
grouping? 

b. Group Life and its resultant com- 
plexities demand co-operation. 

(1) Group life has shown the neces- 
sity and advantages of many things. 

(2) As the family, clan, etc., had its 
rules and rulers, so the town and city 
developed its laws and governors. 

(3) Government has become complex 
in towns and cities, growing from simple 
pioneer gatherings with little order, 
safety, or convenience, into the great 
communities of today with their numer- 


motives: for 


ous forms of local government (courts 
and laws), numerous officials, depart- 
ments, boards and their problems. 

(4) A citizen should know his local 
government (the courts) the laws and 
ordinances, the public officials, their du- 
ties, the different departments and their 
duties in regard to health, city ordinan- 
ces, public utilities, food, milk and wa- 


ter supply, various inspectors, civic 
pride, housing conditions, and restric- 
tions, order, safety, charities, welfare 


work, civic beautification and recreation. 

Illustrative Material: 

Grinnell—Blackfoot Lodge Tales. 

Goode—What Nature Has Done for a 
Typical City. 

Bryce—The American Commonwealth, 
Volume I. 

Cooper—Leatherstocking Tales. 

Barton—The Prairie Schooner. 

Stewart—Letters of a Woman Home- 
steader. 

Shaw—The Story of a Pioneer. 

Mason—W oman’s Share in Primitive 
Culture. 

McMurray—Pioneer History Stories. 

Craddock—In the Tennessee Moun- 
tains. 

Gale—Friendship Village Stories. 

Goldsmith—The Deserted Village. 

Harte—The Luck of Roaring Camp. 

Harte—The Outcasts of Poker Flat. 

Howe—The Story of a Country 
Town. 

Wilcox—Great Cities in America. 

Rightor—The City Manager in Day- — 
ton. a 

Howe—The Hy, i Hope of De- 
mocracy. 

Magruder—American Government in 
1921. . 

Earle—Curious Punishments of By- 
gone Days. 

Keller—The World I i In. 
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Train—C ourts, Criminals, and the 
Camorra. 

Towne—Social Problems. 

Riis—Neighbors. 

Hill—Fighting a Fire. 

Moffet—Careers of Danger and Dar- 
ing. 

Du Puy—Uncle Sam, Detective. 

Fosdick—American Police Systems. 

McSpadden—Famous Detective Stor- 
1es. 

Pupil Activities: 

(a) What things have you in your 
locality that you would not have if ev- 
eryone had lived by himself and had no 
relation with the other man? 

(b) List the laws with which you are 
familiar. 

(c) List the “boards” in your local 
government. 

(d) List all the offices of your locai 
government. 

(e) Make a survey of your school or 
neighborhood with the purpose of mak- 
ing it more beautiful. 

(f) Survey health conditions, fire 
hazards, etc. 

‘(g) Plan excursions to: 

The City Hall. 

The County Seat. 

The State Capitol. 

The Water Works. 

The City Council. 

This may be done in an imaginary trip, 
by representative, or actual trip. 

(h) Formulate a plan of participation 
in school government. 

(5) Group life has also shown the in- 
terdependence of the various units nec- 
essitating the growth of township and 
county government. The larger groups 
must also have their laws, courts, and 
officials, and their different boards for 


health, improvements, the poor, etc. 
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(6) The State and Nation are the 
highest forms of group control with their 
development from tyrannical aristocra- 
cies grading down to modern democra- 
cies with their systems of checks and 
balances, constitutions, party machinery, 
elections, etc. 

(7) Many problems arise for the peo- 
ple to control such as taxes for govern- 
ment support, tariff, immigration, con- 
servation, protection of rights and prop- 
erty, national utilities, as communica- 
tion and transportation, corporations, in- 
terpretation of laws, law enforcement 
and foreign relations. 

Illustrative Material: 

Nida—City, State and Nation. 

Hill Community Life and Civic 
Problems. 

Kaye—Readings in Civil Government. 

Burch and Patterson—American So- 
cial Problems. 

Haskin—The American Government. 

Du Puy—Uncle Sam’s Modern Mira- 
cles. 

Du Puy—Uncle Sam, Wonder 
Worker. 

Du Puy—Uncle Sam, Fighter. 

Austin—Uncle Sam’s Secrets. 

Hale—The Man Without a Country. 

Dunn—How Presidents Are Made. 

Orth—The Boss and the Machine. 

Roosevelt—An Autobiography. 

Bryce—The Hindrances to Good Cit- 
izenship. 

Bishop and Kelter—Industry and 
Trade. 

Davis—The Union Pacific Railway. 

Warman—The Story of the Railroad. 

Osgood—A History of Industry. 

Hendrick—The Age of Big Business. 

Werthner—How Man Makes Mar- 
kets. 


Hovey—The Life Story of J. Pierpont | : : 


Morgan. 
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Noyes—Forty Years of American Fi- 
nance. 

Carver—Elementary Economics. 

Antin—The Promised Land. 

Muir—The Story of My Boyhood and 
Youth. 

Kelly—Wards of Liberty, New Faces. 

Steiner—From Alien to Citizen. 

Pupil Activities : 

(1) List the townships 
county. 

(2) List the township and county of- 
ficers with their duties. 

(3) List the countries which have 
governments similar to ours. 

(4) Conduct mock government or- 
ganizations and elections. 

(5) Make a list of the different taxes 
your parents pay. ; 

(6) Make a list of the things which 
you as citizens will have to help decide. 

(7) List, the ways in which you come 
in contact with some foreign country. 

(8) Make a list of the pie corpora- 
tions that you know. 

(9) List the ways in which your gov- 
ernment helps you. 

(10) Make a list of the things that 
would happen if your government were 
suddenly broken up. 

(11) List all the units of government 
that you can. 

c. The Church is the modern mani- 
festation of man’s inherent religious na- 
- ture from earliest times. 

(1) The present day church has de- 
veloped with many divisions of the early 
ages. 
(2) The modern churches do great 
services for their communities and their 


of your 


uties and problems are some of those _ 
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Horace Mann said that the public school 
was the hope of our nation and as usual 
he was right. 

(1) The citizen should know how our 
present school developed from an out- 
growth of the Reformation to its present 
status. a 
(2) The citizen should know the “bat- 
tles” through which our schools have 
gone and how some of these controver- 
sies still hang on in some localities. 

(3) The values of education should 
be shown from every angle. 

Illustrative Material: 

Eastman—The Soul of the Indian. 

W ebling—Saints and Their Stories. 

Bunyan—Pilgrim’s Progress. x 

Van Dyke—The Story of the Other 
Wise Man. a 

Soares—The Church as a Social Insti- 
tution. 

Tolstoy—Where Life Is, 
God Also. 

Wallace—Ben Hur. 

Adams—Some Famous American 
Schools. 

Doubleday—Cattle Ranch to College. 

Eastman—Indian Boyhood. 

Long—School of the Woods. a 
Johnson—The District School as it 
Was. a 

Kitson—How to Use Your Mind. 

Leavitt and Brows “Blemeniie) So- 0- 
cial Science. _ 

Eggleston—The Hoosier School Bo 

Eggleston—The Hoosier School 


There Is 


a Pee ee eee 


ter. 


Pupils’ ce, : 
(1) List the values jae 
Rc — Sus oe 
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(4) Show how they aid Democracy. (2) Trace the growth of some one 
e. Industry has become a great fac- article in our life. 

tor in our social life. (3) List the different kinds of work. 


(1) A long road has been travelled in (4) List the different kinds of work 
industry since the days of Man’s con- necessary to produce some article. 


quest of fire and metals down to the time (5) List ways in which substitutes 

of power driven machinery. are used for direct handling of money 
; (2) The industrial revolution and the in business. 

factory system has complicated our (6) List reasons why labor and cap- 

whole social fabric. ital should co-operate. 


(3) The great powers, Capital and 
Labor have arisen and as yet do not 
fully realize their common interests. 

(4) Marketing the products of the 
various industries has developed from 1. There are several reasons for the 
the simple methods of barter in early study of social science vital to every 
_ days to the gigantic modern problems of good citizen. 


B. DEVELOPMENT OF ATTITUDES, IN- 
TERESTS, Morives, IDEALS AND APPRE- 
CIATIONS. 


credit, money, and banking, exchange, a. The future must build upon the 
= etc. past accomplishments if we are to pro- 
: Illustrative Material: - gress. 
Marshall—The Story of Human Prog- b. We must look for and grasp ~ 
ress. larger opportunities for ourselves, our 
Fisher—Resources and Industries of community, nation, and world. 
ae ~c. We should know what better and 
Foreman—Stories of Useful fever happier living consists of and be able 
tions. and willing to obtain it. oa 
Osgood—A History of Industry. Illustrative Material: 
Sanford—The Story of gematire in Bishop — Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
= the U.S. Children. 
Hugo—Toilers of the Sea. ae ee Ge Citizens. 


Twombly and Twombly—The Ro- _ Riis—The Making of an inctom 
mance of Labor. Steiner—Against the Current. 
_ Tower—The Story of Oil. eee Carnegie—Autobiography of A. Car- ; 
5. ~ Mills—Searchlights on Some Ameri- negie. eo 
‘an Industries. _ Bok—The Americanization of 
 Hubbard—America at Work. ward Bok. — patie 
# ubbard—A Year in a Coal Mine. cE Fufisa The Real Busi ess of ivin, ). 
—Heroes of Everyday Life. Lane—The America Si neue 
Sto ieee Pop aActivities = 
ea and Industrial AGL), Make a chart 
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School 
Industry 
(2) Lsit the opportunities which are 
easy for you but were hard to obtain 
when Lincoln lived. 


C. DEVELOPMENT OF DEFINITE MENTAL 
TECHNIQUES IN MEMory, JUDGMENT, 
REASONING AND IMAGINATION. 

1. There should be ability to read in- 
telligently, select the right and perform 
civic duties accordingly. 

2. There should be ability to see and 
to analyze current problems but to look 
into the future. 

Illustrative Material: 

To fulfill these objectives the habit of 
open-mindedness must be first acquired, 
then a broad knowledge of social prob- 
lems with the intention to act, and to act 
with the best judgment of which he is 
capable, will serve the purpose of citi- 
zenship. 

Pupil Activities: 

(1) Make a list of the best papers 
and magazines. 

(2) List the current problems and 
those in the future for our people. 


D. Acourrinc Ricut Hasits oF Con- 
pucT AND USEFUL SKILLs IN LIVING. 
1. Realization of civic duties, inter- 

est in clean progress and skill in carry- 

ing out habits developed. 

Illustrative Material: 

Habits and skills are formed by doing. 
If they are to be right and useful there 
must be knowledge of the right and wil- 
lingness to perform it. By making the 


school a miniature society with democ- . 


racy as its keynote can these habits be 
formed. 

Pupil Activities: 

(1) Make a list of the habits of a 
good citizen. 
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(2) Select your best citizen. 
State or nation. 
City. 
School. 


Il. From the Standpoint of the Voca- 
tional and Leisure Time Objectives. 


Immediate Objectives 
A. AcguiIRING FrurITFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


1. PREPARATIVE TO ACQUIRING OTHER 
KNOWLEDGE. 

2. KNOWLEDGE WHICH Is USEFUL IN 
CONTROL OF SITUATIONS OF EVERY 
Day LIFE. 


B. AcourrING RicHT Hasits oF Con- 

DUCT AND USEFUL SKILLS. 

1. Everyone has ability along some 
line if he will but discover and develop 
that ability. 

2. One’s work should be a pleasure 
if they are in their proper places. 

3. Acquaintance with the various vo- 
cations should show a pupil whether he 
has a trend in some direction. 

4. Modern machinery has lightened 
mans work, but he must remain master 
of the machine and not its slave. 

5. Modern man must utilize this 
bonus of leisure time to his advantage. 

6. There are numerous methods of 
recreation as books, travel, athletics, 
various hobbies, games, etc. 

Illustrative Material: 

Brewster—V ocations. 

Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion—Op portunity Monographs. 

Giles and Giles—Vocational Civics. 

Marden—Choosing a Career. 

Reid—Careers for the Coming Men. 

Weaver—Profitable Vocations for 
Girls. 

Parton—Captains of Industry. 


¢ Moffet—Careers of Danger and Dar- 


mg. 
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Marsland—Occupations of Life. 

Addams— Twenty Years at Hull 
House. 

Clemens—A Tramp Abroad. 

Baden-Powell—Scouting for Boys. 

Quayle—Books as a Delight. 

Root—The Ways of the Circus. 

Pupil Activities : 

(1)List the things you should know 
in deciding on your vocation. 

(2) List the things which have in- 
creased men’s leisure time. 

(3) List ways in which leisure time 
may be profitably employed. 

(4) List ways in which you would 
go about developing some talent which 
you have discovered. 


Ill. From the Standpoint of the Health 
Objective. 


Immediate Objectives 
A. AcourrRING FRUITFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


1. PREPARATIVE TO ACQUIRING OTHER 

KNOWLEDGE. 

a. Personal health should come first, 
for if the individual machine does not 
run smoothly the whole cannot function 
properly. 

b. The health of the group, whether 
it be city, state, or nation must be 
guarded. 

Illustrative Material: 

Allen—Civics and Health. 

Du Puy—Uncle Sam’s Modern Muira- 
cles. 

Denton—An Intelligently Selected 
Diet. 
 Forbush—The Coming Generation. 

Hough and Sedgwick—The Human 
Mechanism. 

Mosher—Health and Happiness. 

Richards—Cost of Cleanliness. 

Trask—The U. S. Public Health 


Service. 
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Pupil Activities : 

(1) Keeping and comparing Health 
Charts or Records. 

(2) Health talks by dentists, doctors, 
physical directors, or other specialists. 

(3) Examination of records of local 
health departments. 

(4) Report on local points 
tending for or against good health. 
2. KNOWLEDGE WHICH FUNCTIONS 

DrrecTtLy IN DeEvetoprnc Dzsposi- 

TIONS AND IN DISCOVERING AND DeE- 

VELOPING ABILITIES. 

a. Poor health is a handicap in any 
field either of work or play. 

b. Better health conditions mean not 
only more efficient sociability but lon- 
ger life. 

c. Health protection means a lower 
death rate. 

Illustrative Material: 

Barton—A Story of the Red Cross. 

Blue—Conserving the Nation’s Man 
Power. 

Lanier—National Waste Through Ill 
Health. 

Showalter—Redeeming the Tropics. 

Kelly—Walter Reed and the Yellow 
Fever. 

Pupils Activities: 

(1) Report on cases of absences for a 
certain length of time. 

(2) Report on cases of retardation 
and their respective attendance records. 

(3) Estimated loss of money paid for 
maintenance of school for absentees. 

3. Knowledge which is useful in con- 
trol of situations of everyday life. 

a. The best safeguards for health 
are first a clean, sound body, second, 
proper food, fresh air and pure water, 
and last, the use of preventatives known 
to the medical world. 

b. How to render “First Aid” in 
case of accidents. 


either 
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c. What the city, nation, etc. does or 
should do to safeguard health. 

Illustrative Material: 

Allen—Civics and Health. 

Storm—The Water Supply of a 
Town or City. 

Howe—The Modern City and Its 
Problems. 

Godfrey—The Health of the City. 

Chance—Mother and Daughter. 

Hill—Community Life and Cwic 
Problems. 

Pupil Activities : 

(1) Excursions either by class or a 
representative of the class to hospitals, 
dairies, waterworks, etc. 

(2) Reports on activities of various 
sorts of “inspectors.” 

(3) Demonstrations of various sorts 
of “First Aid” by scouts or others. 


B. DEVELOPMENT OF ATTITUDES, IN- 
TERESTS, Motives, IDEALS, AND Ap- 
PRECIATIONS. 


1. Proper attitudes etc., concerning 
health come when we see the real cost in 
money, happiness and life by either ig- 
norance of health laws or failure to 
obey. 

2. Nature’s laws know no favorites 
and there are no escapes from the pun- 
ishment for disobedience. 
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Illustrative Material: 

Allen—Civics and Health. 

Anonymous—Mademoiselle Miss. 

Blue—“Conserving the Nation’s Man 
Power,’ — National Geographic Maga- 
gine, (Sept., 1917.) 

Baird—The Girl Beautiful. 

Chance—Mother and Daughter. 

Duncan—Dr. Grenfell’s Parish. 

Godfrey—The Health of the Cutty. 

Pupils Activities: 

(1) Make a list of nature’s laws 
which must not be violated to retain 
health. 

(2) Make a list of things you could 
do in a day’s time to safeguard your 
health. 


D. AcourirInc RicHt Hasits oF Con- 
DUCT AND USEFUL SKILLS IN LIVING. 


1. Practice of health rules should be- 
come involuntary through continuous, 
regular observance. 

2. Nature’s danger signals should be 
known by all and the warning should be 
heeded. 

Illustrative Material: 

Habits and skills can only be formed 
by practice and practice will come only 
after the proper incentives have been es- 
tablished to motivate the action. 


ee ee 
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Report of Sub-Committee on First Year 
Spanish, First Year German’ 


This is an attempt to apply to first 
year Spanish and German the outline of 
objectives adopted by the North Central 
Association Committee on Unit Courses 
and Curricula and set forth in the North 
Central Association Quarterly, March, 
1927. The outline is not complete for 
the following reasons: First, the contri- 
bution of these languages to the health 
objectives was not thought to merit an 
application of the health outline. Sec- 
ond, the persons doing this work found 
certain places in the outlines of social 
leisure time, and vocational objectives 
where no application to these languages 
Was apparent. 


LEISURE TIME OBJECTIVES FOR 
THE STUDY OF SPANISH 


Immediate Objectives in Terms of— 

A. ACQUIRING FRUITFUL 
KNOWLEDGE 

1. PREPARATIVE TO ACQUIRING OTHER 
KNOWLEDGE. 


(1) Acquaintance with great artists, 
sculptors, composers, writers, and their 


- 1The sub-committee responsible for this re- 
port consists of: 
SPANISH 
Leisure Time Objectives 
Miss Charlotte C. Starrs 
Miss Virginia Bostick 
Social Objectives - 
Miss Katherine Gonzalez 
Miss Alma Schulkey 
Vocational Objectives for Exploratory 
Courses HB. 
Vocational ees for First Year 
Course Miss Edith J. Christenson 


GERMAN 
Leisure Time Objectives 


ood 


; Albert ae 
Social Objectives S. E. Adair 
Bees SRS H. H. Ryan, Chairman. 


works, essential to participation in so- 
cial affairs on the level of leisure time 
activities. 


Illustrative Material: 


a. Por Espaja; Reproductions of 
paintings: Artists and their works: 

Sorolla, “Campesinos Leoneses”: 
“Después del Bafio.’’ 

Zuloaga, “Pastor Castellano”; “El 
Paco. 

Velasquez, “Las _Hilandaras” “La 
Adoracion de Los Reyes.” 

Goya, “Aguadora.” 

b. A Spanish Reader; Writers: Cal- 


deron, Cervantes, Lope de Vega. 
Espana y la America Espanola; Writ- 

ers: Martinez, Luis Taboada,, Pardo 

Bazan, José Maria de Pereda, Valdes, 


— Alarcon, Blasco Ibafiez, Galdos, Payno, 


Jorge Isaacs. 

(2) Knowledge of social facts se- 
cured through a study of civics, geog- 
raphy, history, economics and sociology. 

Illustrative Material : 

a. Civics. 

Por Espana, pp. 18-19. 

A-Spanish Reader, p. 150. 

b. Geography. 
New First Spanish Books. Good maps 


of Spain, South America, Central Amer- 
ica, Mexico, and Antilles, pp. 248, 269 


and 270. 


Por Espajia, pp. 71-78, 89, 128-29, oe 


137. 
c. History. a 


Por Espaia, historical sketches and a = 


lusions, pp. 8-13, 24-26, 53-55. 
First Spanish Reader, pp. 71-74. 


sae 


A Spanish Reader, pp. 144 and 169. 


« 
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New First Spanish Book; Many illus- 
trations of historical interest. 

d. Economics. 

Correspondencia Comercial. 

A Spanish Reader, Historia del Choc- 
olate y del Cacao, p. 108. 

El Ferrocarril de las minas del Cerro 
de Pasco, p. 105. 

El Salitre de Chile, p. 135. 

Elementary Spanish Prose Book; In- 
dustrial Cities of Spain, p. 137. 

(3) Knowledge of the applied science 
such as mathematics, and the manual 
arts, propaedeutic to other knowledge 
immediately useful in leisure time situ- 
ations. 


2. KNowLeDGE WuicH Functions D1- 
RECTLY IN DEVELOPING ‘DISPOSITIONS 
AND IN DISCOVERING AND DEVELOPING 
ABILITIES. 


(1) Games and sports, through ac- 
quaintance with types, rules, and pur- 
poses thereof. 

Illustrative Material: 

Games in which the student may en- 
gage in learning the Spanish language: 
Elbjeto desconocido,; Quien est Si- 
lencio, Juego Geografico, Juego de Base- 
ball. 

Directions for the above games to be 
found in Lecturas Elementales. 

Games typical of Spain to create un- 
derstanding. 

Jai-Alai. 

Pelota (Description found in “El 
Eco,” March, 1926). “El Eco” is a small 
newspaper published for students of 
Spanish. 

Corrida de toros. 

Descriptions of games found in: Por 
Espaiia, Elementary Spanish Prose 
Book. Temas Espasioles Chapter XVIII. 

(2) Travel. 

Through acquaintance with history, 


traditions, arts, occupations, and cus- 
toms of people. 


Illustrative Material: 

Leyendas Espanolas; (Good for tales 
that deal with Spanish life and history, 
accompanied by excellent pictures.) 

Espana Pintoresca. 

New First Spanish Book; Lesson 
XXXVII and many illustrations 
throughout the book, some of which rep- 
resent Spanish proverbs which are a 
basic feature of Spanish life. 

Through knowledge of best modes 
and conveniences of travel. 


Illustrative Material: 

Por Espana; pp. 31-34. 

Elementary Spanish Prose Book; 
(Good treatment of such topics as the 
market, café, stores, railway stations, ho- 
tels, monetary system, newspapers, peri- 
odicals, fiestas, trips, country life, cities, 
resorts, etc.) 

(3) Good literature, through ac- 
quaintance with standard writers past 
and present, and their works. 


Illustrative Material: 

A Spanish Reader; Writers: 
deron’; Cervantes ; Lope de Vega. 

Espana y la America Espaiola; Mar- 
tinez Ruiz; Luis Taboada; Pardo Ba- 
zan; José Maria de Pereda; Valdes; 
Alarcon ; Blasco Ibafiez ; Galdos; Payno; 
Jorge Isaacs. 


(4) The fine arts, through acquaint- 
ance with Architecture. 


Cal- 


Illustrative Material : 

Por Espana, (Acquaintance with Ara- 
bic monuments through historical allu- 
sions and illustrations.) pp. 38-46. 

New First Spanish Book, (Many il- 
lustrations of famous buildings.) 


Temas Espaioles, Chaps. X and XII. 
Paintings, 
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Illustrative Material : 

Temas Espajioles, 
and XXVIII. 

Por Espana; Reproductions of paint- 
ings. Artists and their works: Sorolla; 
“Campesinos Leoneses,” “Después del 
Bafio.” Zuolaga; “Pastor Castellano,” 
“El Palco,” “Juan Belmonte.” Velaz- 
quez; “Las Hilanderas,” “La Adoracion 
de Los Reyes.” Goya; “Aguadora.” 

Music. 


Chapters XXVI 


' Illustrative Material: 

First Spanish Reader, pp. 132-143. 

Por Espavia, pp. 106-121. 

Primeras Lecturas en Espaiol, pp. 
127-134. 

Cuentos y Lecturas en Castellano, pp. 
9, 31 and 85. 

Drama. 

Illustrative Material: 

Tres Comedias Modernas; 
Pan Y Cebolla; El Abolengo. 

Biographies of artists. 


Contigo 


Illustrative Material: 

Por Espana, (Brief sketches of fam- 
ous painters), pp. 101-102. 

Elementary Spanish Prose Book, (Zu- 
olaga and Sorolla). 

A Spanish Reader; (Sketch of life of 
Murillo and Velazquez, and reproduc- 
tions of representative pictures.) 

(5) Nature, through acquaintance 
with 

a. Natural and physical sciences. 

b. Biographies of the great scientists. 

(6) Relaxation, through acquaintance 
with the physiological and psychological 
laws thereof. 

(7) Avocation, through acquaintance 
with the salutary types of activities: e. 
g. music, photography, gardening, etc. 

(8) History, through acquaintance 
with 
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a. Local, national and international 
events. 


Illustrative Material: 

Por Espana, pp. 89-91, 74-75. 

REL TCO.” 

A Spanish Reader, pp. 67, 79, 119, 
137, 139, 143, 154, 156. 

b. Biographies of great characters 
who have struggled for human liberties 
and human progress. 


Illustrative Material: 

New First Spanish Book, “Guentos 
de Lincoln.” 

A Spanish Reader, pp. 96-103—Si- 
mon Bolivar. Andres Bello, p. 144. 

Domingo Faustino Sarmiento. 

Lecturas para Principiante—El Gen- 
eral San Martin. 

(9) Domestic conditions and _activi- 
ties, through acquaintance with 

a. The function, significance and re- 
sponsibilities of the home. 

(10) Civic conditions and activities ; 


a. Governmental functions, local, 
state and national. 
b. Community welfare enterprises 


such as civic betterment associations, 
etc. 

(11) Religious conditions and activi- 
ties, through acquaintance with 

a. Duties and functions of the 
church. 

b. Work of auxiliary organizations 
such as Christian Associations, Salvation 
Army, etc. 5 

(12) Social conditions, through ac- 
quaintance with such problems as pov- 
erty, city slums, immigration, divorce, 
juvenile delinquency, etc. . 


Illustrative Material : 


In a general way Marianela contrib- os 


utes to the above objectives. 
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3. KNOWLEDGE USEFUL IN THE CON- 
TROL OF SITUATIONS OF EVERYDAY 
LIFE. 

(1) Games and sports, through ac- 
quaintance with types, rules, and pur- 
poses thereof. 

Illustrative Material: 

Games in which the student may en- 
gage in learning the Spanish language: 
Directions for these games found in 
Lecturas Elementales, Por Espaiia, Te- 
mas Espanoles. 

(2) Travel 

Through acquaintance with history, 
traditions, arts, occupations, and cus- 
toms of people. 

Illustrative Material: 

Leyendas Espanolas, Espana Pintor- 
esca, New First Spanish Book. 

Through knowledge of best modes and 
conveniences of travel. 

Illustrative Material: 

Por Espata, Elementary 
Prose Book. 

(3) Good literature, through ac- 
quaintance with standard writers, past 
and present, and their works. 

Illustrative Material: 

A Spanish Reader: Writers: 
deron, Cervantes, Lope de Vega. 

Espaiia y la America Espaiiola: Writ- 
ers: Martinez Ruiz; Luis Taboada, 
Pardo Bazan, José Maria de Pereda, 
Valdes, Alarcon, Blasco Ibafiez, Galdos, 
Payno, Jorge Isaacs. 


Spanish 


Cal- 


B. DEVELOPING ALE EUS: 
INTERESTS, MOTIVES, IDE- 
ALS, AND APPRECIATIONS, 
PUGH As‘ 


Illustrative Material: 

Cheerfulness. 

New First Spanish Book, 
XXXII and XXXIII. 


lessons 
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Respect for authority. 

Trozos de Castellano. 

Unselfishness. 

Patriotism. 

New First Spanish Book, “Cuentos de 
Lincoln.” 

A Spanish Reader, Simon Bolivar, pp. 
96-103. 

P. 144— Andres Bello — Domingo 
Faustino Sarmdiento. 

Lecturas para Principiantes, El Gen- 
eral San Martin. 

Sportsmanship. 

Lecturas para Principiantes, pp. 92- 
94. 

Play interest. 

Lecturas Elementales, Por Espana, 
Elementary Spanish Prose Book, Temas 
Espanoles. 

Social helpfulness. 


Honesty. 

Purity, reverence and love of beauty. 

Courage. 

New First Spanish Book, Lesson 
XXII. Fortuna. 

Courtesy. 


New First Spanish Book, Lesson 
VIN: 


C. DEVELOPING MENTAL TECH-- 
NIQUES IN MEMORY, JUDG- 
MENT, REASONING, IMAGINA- 
TION AND “THE LIKE Sue 
AS: 


1. Asinity to DistrncuisH WortTHy,. 
UNnwortTHy, AND INDIFFERENT TYPES. 
oF Leisure TIME ACTIVITIES; E. G., 
Goop, BaD AND INDIFFERENT READ- 
ING. 


Illustrative Material : 
A Spanish Reader: Writers: Cal- 
deron, Cervantes, Lope de Vega. Es 


pana y la America Espafiola: Writers: — 
Martinez Ruiz, Luis Taboada, Pardo. 
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Bazan, José Maria de Pereda, Valdés, 
Alarcon, Blasco Ibafiez, Galdos, Payno, 
Jorge Isaacs. 

a. Good, bad and indifferent enter- 
tainment. 

Lecturas Elementales, 
Illustrative Material: 
Elementary Spanish Prose Book, pp. 92- 

93, Temas Espafioles, Chap. XVIII. 


Por Espafia, 


2. Apitity To Drrect THE IMAGINA- 
TION TO CONSTRUCTIVE, WHOLESOME 
AND HEALTHFUL ACTIVITIES PECULIAR 
TO LetsuRE TIME EMPLOYMENT. 


Illustrative Material : 

Lecturas Elementales, Por Espaiia, 
Elementary Spanish Book, pp. 92-93, 
Temas Espanoles, Chap. XVIII. 


D. ACQUIRING RIGHT HABITS 
OF CONDUCT AND USEFUL 
SKILLS IN LIVING, THROUGH 
PARTICIPATION IN— 


1. Various GAMES AND Sports, IN- 
CLUDING OuTDOOR AND INDOoR ACTIV- 
ITIES. 


Illustrative Material: 

Piececitas Espamiolas Faciles, pp. 76- 
79. 

Proverbios gritados; Proverbios mez- 
clados; Legumbres, minerales, animales ; 
Mi cordero; Su semejanza; Anagramas ; 
Qué vemos? Palabras; En qué piensa 
Vd? Almoneda. Current issues of “El 
Eco”; Palabras en Cruz. 


2. TRAVEL. 


Illustrative Material : 
Leyendas Espanolas, Espatia Pintor- 
esca, New First Spanish Book. 


3. ReapinG Goop LITERATURE, INCLUD- 
ING 


a. Books. 
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Illustrative Material: 

Tony, Fortuna, Amalia, El Conde 
Lucanor, José Marid, Isaacs, (Mac- 
millan ). 

b. Plays and dramas. 


Illustrative Material: 

Contigo Pan y Cebolla, Macmillan. 
Tres Comédias Modernas, El Abolengo. 

c. Newspapers and magazines. 

Illustrative Material: 

“El Eco,” Por Espana. Acquaints pu- 
pils with names of the best Spanish daily 
papers and periodicals, pp. 64-65. 


4. Fine Arts, INCLUDING 


a. Practice in 

Music. 

Illustrative Material : 

First Spanish Reader, Por Espana, 
Primeras Lecturas en Espanol, Cuentos 
y Lecturas en Castellano. 

Drama, pageantry. 

Illustrative Material : 

Club programs, representation of his- 
torical events, such as the landing of Co- 
lumbus in the New World; reproduction 
of short dramatic sketches. 

b. Attending good drama, 
musical entertainment, etc. 


opera, 


Illustrative Material : 

The individual teacher will doubtless 
have opportunity to direct attention to 
plays, opera, or musical programs as 
they are presented locally. 


5. LaporaTory AND FIELD WorK IN 
THE NATURAL AND PHysIcAL SCIEN- 
CES PARTICIPATED IN, AS AVOCATIONS. 


~ 6 PRAcTICE IN THE ART OF RELAX- 
ATION. 


7. AVOCATIONAL ACTIVITIES, SUCH AS 
GARDENING, VOCAL OR INSTRUMENTAL 
Music, MECHANICAL EXPERIMENTA- 
TION, ETC. 


‘ 
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8. Domestic AcTIVITIES, INCLUDING 
ENJOYABLE PARTICIPATION IN: 


a. Pleasures. 

b. Companionships. 

c. Home duties. 

9. Reticious AcTIvITIES, INCLUDING 

PARTICIPATION IN: 

a. Church services and enterprises of 
various sorts. 

b. Auxiliary church organizations, 
such as missionary societies, young peo- 
ple’s societies, etc. 

c. Other religious organizations, such 
as the Salvation Army, Christian Asso- 
ciations, and the like. 


10. SoctaL WELFARE ACTIVITIES, IN- 
CLUDING PARTICIPATION IN THE AC- 
TIVITIES OF: 

a. The American Red Cross. 
b. Social Settlements. 


c. Other organizations designed to 
promote social welfare. 


SOCIAL OBJECTIVES FOR THE 
STUDY OF SPANISH 


1. Ultimate Aims—The Disposition 
and Ability. 


(A) To have due personal regard for 
the rights of others in all personal con- 


tacts and relationships and a proper 


sense of social obligations. 

(B) To recognize the proper relation- 
ships of individuals within a single 
group. 

(C) To recognize the proper relation- 


: ships of one group to another. 


(D) To be socially efficient through 
participation in varied modes of group 
activities. 


ll. Immediate Aims. 


A. ACQUIRING 
KNOWLEDGE. 


1. PREPARATIVE TO ACQUIRING OTHER 
KNOWLEDGE. 


FRUITFUL 


(1) Acquaintance with events, per- 
sons, movements, and customs which 
have determined the progress of man- 
kind. 


(a) Events— 

First Spanish Reader — Los Estados 
Unidos. pp. 68-72. 

Lecturas Para Principiantes — El 


Canal de Panama, pp. 74-76. 

(b) Persons— 

Lecturas Para Principiantes—E1 Jorge 
Washington de La America del Sur, pp. 
67-69. 

Lecturas Para Principiantes — El 
Abraham Lincoln Argentino. 

(c) Movements— 

Elementos de Espaitol — La Indepen- 
dencia de Las Colonias Espafiolas de 
America, pp. 115-116. First Spanish 
Reader La Lengua Espafiola, pp. 81-83. 


2. KNOWLEDGE WHICH FUNCTIONS 
DrrecTLy IN DeEveLopinG Dispost- 
TION AND IN DISCOVERING AND DE- 
VELOPING ABILITIES. 

(2) The social, economic, and polit- 
ical influences which underlie historical 
movements, conflicts, and institutional 
developments. 

First Spanish Reader—Espafia, pp. 
74-78. Easy Spanish Reader—La Noche 
de Navidad, pp. 295-301. 

(3) The arts, customs, manners, and 
occupations, of mankind in the past ue 
present. 

(a) Arts— . 

First Spanish Reader—La Literatura — 
Espafiola, pp. 86-89. 
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(b) Customs— 

Easy Spanish Reader—La Merienda, 
pp. 16-18. Easy Spanish Reader — El 
Cuartro de Julio, pp. 118-127. 

Reading, Writing and Speaking Span- 
ish—Christmas and New Year, pp. 84- 
85. 

(c) Manners— 

Curso Practice de Espafiol para Prin- 


(d) Occupations— 

Lecturas para Principiantes—Las 
Primeras Conductoras, pp. 77-78. 

(4) The necessity of information as 
a basis for sound judgments, social 
standards relating to in groups and out 
groups. 

Elementos de Espaiol—Mas Vale Ser 
Astuto que Curioso, pp. 197-198. 


3. KNOWLEDGE USEFUL IN CONTROL OF 
SITUATIONS OF EvERYDAY LIFE. 


(2) The social form and practices re- 
quired by the established social order. 
Easy Spanish Reader—La Salida de 
Escuela, pp. 1-4. Curso Practico de Es- 
parol para Principiantes—Al1 Salir del 


_ Teatro. 


ili ata 


Curso Practico de Espanol para Prin- 
cipiantes—En un Resturante, pp. 85-86. 
Lecturas para Principiantes—En el Te- 
atro, pp. 39-40. 

(4) The necessity of information as 
a basis for sound judgments and appre- 
ciations or social values. 

Easy Spanish Reader—Sud America, 
pp. 145-149. . 

(5) The social significance of typical 
vocational and avocational activities. 

Easy Spanish Reader—El| Carpintero, 


pp. 178-182. Easy S panish Reader—El 


Abanil, pp. 184-189. Easy Spanish 
Reader—E1 Sastre, pp. 166-171. 
(6) The value of friendships and as- 


- sociations. 
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Easy Spanish Reader—Los Amigos, 


pp. 6-7. Easy Spanish Reader — Los 
Ninos Van a Patinar, pp. 274-285. El 
Conde Lucanor—WLa Prueba de La 


Amistad, pp. 63-69. 


B. DEVELOPMENT OF INTER- 
ESTS, MOTIVES, AND APPRE- 
CIATIONS; READINESS. TO: CO- 
OPE RAT EY UNSELFISHNESS, 
SYMPATHY, TOLERANCE, SER- 
NIGH MONS TY oy GS ire 
BOY reli T Ye LOVE - OF Ek 
BEAUTIFUL, FRIENDLINESS. 


1. FRIENDLINEsS. 

Curso Practico de Espanol para Prin- 
cipiantes—E] Correo, p. 33. 

First Spanish Reader—La Curiosidad 
Infantil, pp. 134-137. 


PL OVALLY: 
Easy Spanish Reader—Leal Esta En- 
fermo, pp. 288-294. Fortuna—pp. 1-44. 
First Spanish Reader—E| Espejo de 
Matsuyama, pp. 100-106. 


3. APPRECIATION. 
Fortuna, pp. 1-44. 


4. Love or BEAUTIFUL. 


First Spanish Reader—El EPs de 
Matsuyama, pp. 100-106. 


5. READINESS TO CO-OPERATE. 
Piececitas Espatiolas Facilas—La Pri- 
mera Disputa, pp. 29-33. Spoken Span- 
ish—Preparatinos Para Un Te, pp. 36- — 
41. 


on 


6. Honesty. 
Elementos de Espaiol—E\ Cartel No 
Mentia, pp. 216-217. 


7. TOLERANCE. rs 3 
Spoken Spanish—Tal Padre Tal Hijo, : 
pp. 31-35. Ss 
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8. SERVICE. 
Spoken Spanish—Una Buena Hues- 


peda, pp. 42-45. 


9. UNSELFISHNESS. 
Fortuna—Tony, pp. 45-52. 


10. SympaTHy. 
Elementos de Espaiol—E\ Cartel No 
Mentia, pp. 216-217. 


Cc. AND D. ACQUIRING RIGHT 
HABITS OF CONDUCT AND 
USEFUL SKILLS IN LIVING, 
HABITS 2OR™SELF =CON TROL, 
LOGICAL THINKING, PER- 
FORMANCE OF DUTY, SKILL 
IN LEADERSHIP, AND SOCIAL 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


1. Hasits or SELF CONTROL. 
First Spanish Reader—El| Rey Midas, 
pp. 110-112. 


2. LocicaL THINKING. 

First Spanish Reader—El Barbero de 
la Coruna, pp. 63-68. Elementos de Es- 
pariol—E] Estudiante Que Pone Huenos, 
pp. 238-239. Lecturas Elementales—La 
Manzana Envenenada, pp. 148-150. 


3. SKILL IN LEADERSHIP IN SOCIAL 
RELATIONS. 
Piececitas Espanolas Facilas—E\ Cri- 
ado Astuto, pp. 12-14. 


4. PERFORMANCE oF Duty, 


Piececitas Espanolas Facilas—Uno de 
Ello debe Casarse, pp. 50-63. 


5. SoctaL CoMMUNICATIONS. 

Curso Practico de Espanol para Prin- 
cipiantes—Un Encuentro en La Calle, 
pp. 39-40. Curso Practico de Espanol 
para Principiantes—El Correo, p. 33. 


6. INITIATIVE AND SELF RELIANCE. 
Easy Spanish Reader—Los Nifios Es- 
ploradores, pp. 209-217. 
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VOCATIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR 
THE STUDY OF SPANISH 


Exploratory Course 


Immediate Aims— 

(A) Acquiring fruitful knowledge. 

1. Preparative to acquiring other 
knowledge. 

2. Knowledge which functions di- 
rectly in developing dispositions and in 
discovering and developing abilities. 

3. Knowledge which is useful in con- 
trolling life situations. 

(B) Development of attitudes, inter- 
ests, motives, ideals, and appreciations. 

(C) Development of definite mental 
techniques in memory, judgment, imag- 
ination and the like. 

(D) Acquiring right habits and use- 
ful skills. 


Organization for Evaluation of Subject 
Matter— 


A. FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
HEALTH OBJECTIVES. 


1. AcgurriInc FRuITFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


2. DEVELOPMENT oF ATTITUDES, IN- 
TERESTS, Motives, IDEALS AND APPRE- 
CIATIONS. 


a. Attitudes: Impresiones—Elemen- 
tary Spanish-American Reader, pp. 278- 
282. Elementary Spanish-American 
Reader —La Republica Boliviana—pp. 
214-220. Correspondencia Comercial 
Con Ejercicios—Establecimiento de Un 
Departamento de Exportacion, p. 31. — 
Elementary Spanish-American Reader— 
La Corrida de Toros, pp. 287-294. A 
Spanish Reader—Dos Tipos Méjicanos: 
El Vendedor de Ollas—pp. 85-88; El 


- Vendedor de Pavos, pp. 88-89. .A Span- 


ish Reader—La Historia del ‘chocolate 
y del cacao, pp. 108-115. A Spanish 
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Reader—Una Hacienda Chilena, pp. 132- 
134. 

b. Interests: Espatia y La America 
Espanola—E1 Anacalo, pp. 1-4. Espafia 
y La America Espanola—El Apanador, 
pp. 7-9. Elements of Spanish—E1 Avia- 
dor, p. 245. Elementary Spanish-Amer- 
ican Reader — Jira de Inspeccion, pp. 
110-120. Easy Spanish Reader — Tra- 
bajo en el Hurto, p. 26. Reading, Writ- 
ing and Speaking Spanish—Los Agri- 
cultores de Méjico, pp. 132-133. 

c. Motives: Elementary Spanish- 
American Reader—WLa Vida de Cada 
Dia: Por La Mafiana—pp. 4-5. En La 
Calle—p. 5. El Tranvia Elétrico—p. 6. 
En la Calle—p. 7. La Oficina—p. 7. 
El Restaurant—p. 9. El Banco—p. 10. 
Por la Tarde—p. 11. El Regreso—p. 
12. En Casa—La Velada—p. 13. 

d. Ideals: A Spanish Reader—La 
Vida es Suefio, pp. 173-190. A Spanish 
Reader—Dos Pintores Famosos: Velaz- 
quez y Murillo, pp. 167-170. First 
Spanish Book—Salmo de David o Salmo 
XXIII, pp. 132-133. Medios de Loco- 
mocién—pp. 153-155—Un Cuento de 
Lincoln — pp. 111-113. A Spanish 
Reader—Un Viejo Amigo de San Mar- 
tin—pp. 161-162. 

e. Appreciations: Easy:Spantish 
Reader — E| Sastre — pp. 166-172 — El 
Zapatero—pp. 172-178—El Carpintero 
—pp. 178-184. El Abanil—p. 184. Por 
Espafia—Medios de Transporte, pp. 31- 
34. Correspondencia Comercial—Estab- 
lecimiento de Casas Comerciales, pp. 28- 


b 37. 


3. DEVELOPMENT OF DEFINITE MENTAL 


_ TECHNIQUES IN MEMory, JUDGMENT, 


IMAGINATION AND THE LIKE. 
a. Mental Techniques in Memory: 


_ Elementary Spanish-American Reader— 
_ Las Pampas—pp. 101-107. (Questions 
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and exercises—pp. 337-338. ‘A Spanish 
Reader—E1 Salitre de Chile—pp. 135- 
136—La Yerba Mate—pp. 162-163. 
First Spanish Book — Los Paises His- 
panoamericanos—pp. 126-132; including 
exercises and questions.— Manejo de 
Casa—pp. 141-146. (Exercise on p. 
187.) The Elements of Spanish—La 
Paloma, pp. 346-352. 

b. Judgment: The Elements of 
Spanish —La Huelga— pp. 176-177.— 
Otra Huelga—pp. 187-188.—Compran- 
do Caballos — pp. 115-116. Elementary 
Spanish-American Reader—Chile Com- 
ercial—pp. 175-179.—Chile Comercial— 
Haciendo Negocio, pp. 179-183. 

c. Imagination: First Course in 
Spanish—El! Acueducto de Segovia—pp. 
203-204. Elementary Spanish-American 
Reader—Chile y la Argentina—pp. 210- 
214.—Los Incas—pp. 240-248.—E] Paso 
de los Andes—pp. 147-153—Las Pam- 
pas—pp. 101-107. (Exercises on pp. 
337-338). A Spanish Reader — Don 
Quijote—pp. 197-199. Elements of 
Spanish — Aventuras de Gil Blas—pp. 
334-340. 


VOCATIONAL OBJECTIVES FOR 
THE STUDY OF SPANISH 


First Year Course 
Immediate Aims— 


(A) Acquiring fruitful knowledge. 


(B) Development of attitudes, inter- 


ests, motives, ideals, and appreciation. 
(C) Development of definite mental 
techniques in memory, judgment, imag- 
ination and the like. = 
(D) Acquiring right habits of con- 
duct and useful skills in living. 


A. ACQUIRING 
ENOWLEDGE. .° => 


1. PREPARATIVE TO ACQUIRING OTHER 


KNOWLEDGE: _ 


FRUITFUL 
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(1) Knowledge necessary to under- 
take advanced technical or professional 
study. 

a. First Spanish Reader—Las Mone- 
das—pp. 47-53.—El Canal de Suez—pp. 
45-46. — La Lengua Espafiola—pp. 81- 
83. 

b. Easy Spanish Reader—Sud Amer- 
ica—pp. 145-149. 

c. Correspondencia Comercial 
Ejercicios — Correspondencia’ Come r- 
cial—pp. 1-213. 

d. Por Espaia—El Sistema Metrico 
y la Moneda—p. 12. 

e. Elementos de Espaiol—La In-de- 
pendencia de las Colonias Espafiolas de 
America. 

f. Lecturas para Principiantes—Las 
Primeras Conducturas—pp. 77-78. 

g. Spanish in the High Schools— 
Frases que Se Usan en la Calle, p. 108. 

(2) Knowledge of laboratory or shop 
procedure necessary to undertake ad- 
vanced training. 

a. Easy Spanish Reader—El Carbon, 
pp. 104-208:—El Sastre—pp. 166-172: 
—EI Zapatero, pp. 172-178 :—El Carpin- 
tero, pp. 178-184:—El Abanil, pp. 184- 
190. 

b. Lecturas para Principiantes— 
Como se Colorean los Dulces—pp. 21- 
23 :—El Jorge Washington de la Amér- 
ica del Sur, pp. 67-70. 


con 


2. KNOWLEDGE WHICH FUNCTIONS 
Drrectty 1N Devetopinc Dyispost- 
TIONS AND IN DISCOVERING AND Ds- 
VELOPING ABILITIES. 


(1) Knowledge of a given industry, 
trade or profession to determine the 
qualities particularly needful for success 
therein. 

a. Elementary Spanish Prose Book 
—En Una Casa de Comercio Madri- 
lena—pp. 105-110.—Cuidades Industri- 
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ales de Espana—pp. 137-143—Officios 


—pp. 156-161. 

b. Por Espana 
66-67. 

c. Lecturas para Principiantes — La 
Importancia de la America del Sur—pp. 
11-14——En un Aeroplano—pp. 46-48. 

d. Espaia y La America Espanola 
El Curandero—pp. 227-43. 

e. The Elements of Spanish—Nues- 
tras Vecinos—p. 107.—Los Cuarro Jin- 
etes de Apocalipsis—pp. 159-160. 

f. Elementary Spanish-American 
Reader—Bolivia—pp. 212-34. 

(2) Knowledge of successful repre- 
sentatives of various vocations. 

a. The Elements of Spanish—Los 
Pintores de Espafia—pp. 97-104.—Cer- 
vantes, Autor de Don Quijote—pp. 217- 
8.—Benito Péres Galdos—pp. 244-5. 

b. Easy Spanish Reader — El Zapa- 
tero—pp. 172-7. 

(3) Knowledge of the social and in- 
dustrial advantage of various vocations. 

a. Cuentos y Lecturas en Castellano 
—La Republica Argentina—pp. 45-48. 

b. Spanish in the High Schools— 
Spanish in the High Schools—pp. 1-65. 

(4) Knowledge of vocational oppor- 
tunities. 

a. First Spanish Reader—Mejico— 
pp. 92-98.—Chile, pp. 105-106.—Argen- 
tina, pp. 60-63. ° = 

b. Elementary Spanish Prose Book 


La Ensenanza—pp. 


—E]1 Renacimiento de Espafia—pp. 169- — 


175.—En Rio de Janeiro, pp. 203-209.— 


En el Uruguay, pp. 215-222—Por la 


Republica Argentina, pp. 239-245. 


3. KNowLepGeE UsEeFut in ConrTro. 


OF SITUATIONS OF EvERYyDAY LIFE. 


(1) Knowledge of undesirable labor — 


conditions. 


(2) Knowledge of the need for thrift. : 


Ae at vei lh ett 
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a. El Conde Lucanor—Alvar Fanez 
y su Esposa, pp. 30-37. 

b. Lecturas para Principiantes—Pa- 
quita Gasta su Dinero, pp. 52-54.—Una 
Visita a la Caja de Ahorras, pp. 54-56. 
—Paquita Aprende a Trabajar, pp. 56- 
58. 

(3) Knowledge of the principles of 
investments. 

a. Lecturas para Principiantes—De- 
pendencia Mutua, pp. 18-20. 

(4) Knowledge of the importance of 
definite preparation for vocational activ- 
ity. 

(5) Knowledge of the relation of so- 
cial movements—political and financial 
—to economic and industrial stability. 

a. First Spanish Reader — Espaifia, 
pp. 74-81—La Literatura Espafiola — 
pp. 86-92—E]1 Canal de Panama, pp. 72- 
74. 

b. Elementary Spanish Reader — Si- 
mon Bolivar, pp. 77-84. 

c. The Elements of Spanish—El Car- 
acter Nacional Espanol—pp. 204-5. 

(6) Need for knowledge of business 
organization and the relation of econom- 
ics thereto. 

a. First Spanish Reader—Los Es- 
tados Unidos, pp. 68-72. 

b. Elementary Spanish Prose Book 
—La Segunda Ciudad de Sud América 
—pp. 189-196.—Continuacién—pp. 197- 
202. 


C. DEVELOPMENT OF MENTAL 
TECHNIQUE IN MEMORY, 
JUDGMENT, REASONING, IM- 
AGINATION AND THE LIKE. 


1. DEVELOPMENT OF CREATIVE IMAG- 
INATION IN CERTAIN VOCATIONAL 
SITUATIONS. 


a. A First Spanish Reader—E\ Bar- 
-bero de la Coruna, pp. 63-68. 


b. Piececitas Espanolas Faciles — La 
Lavandera de Napoleon, pp. 18-20. 


2. DEVELOPMENT OF ABILITY TO Obs- 
SERVE AND RETAIN DETAILS INVOLVED 
IN A COMPLEX VOCATIONAL OPERA- 
TION. 

a. Piececitas Espanolas Faciles — El 

Joven Médico Infortunado, pp. 25-28. 


3.‘ DEVELOPMENT OF JUDGMENT IN 

SKILLED LABor. 

a. Por Espavia—Literatura y Arte, 
pp. 99-102. 

b. Pitececitas Espanolas Faciles — E1 
Joven Médico Infortunado, pp. 25-8. 


D. ACQUIRING RIGHT HABITS 
OF COND U CFeAND USEFUL 
SKILLS IN LIVING. 


1. GENERAL. 


(1) Punctuality. 

(2) Orderliness. 

a. Prececitas Espanolas Faciles—Lo 
cuciones Parliamentarias para Clubs— 
pp. 79-81. 

(3) Carefulness. 

a. Elementos de Espanol — Spanish 
Pronunciation, pp. xxvii-lxix. — Ele- 
mentos de Espanol, pp. 1-377. 

(4) Personal Habits. 

a. . Maria, pp. 1-160. 


2. TECHNICAL. 
(1) Skills in the use of the senses. 
a. Por Espaia— Marcha Real. Es- 
pafiola, pp. 106-107. 


(2) Motor skill. 


a. Curso Practico de Espaitol para 


Principiantes — Introduction, pp. xxiti- 
axx: 

b. The Elements of S panioh—Intro 
duction, pp. xv-liii; 1-13. 

(3) Skill in application and_princi- 
ples. 
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a. Spoken Spanish—Spoken Spanish 
—p. Xx. 

b. Lecturas Elementales— Un Por- 
torriquefio Listo, pp. 82-89. 

(4) Combination of intellectual, 
sory, and motor efficiency. 

a. Piececitas Espanolas Facilas— 
Hints on Spanish Club Work and Games 
—pp. 71-78. 


sen- 


SPANISH BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

A Spanish Reader—Hunssler & Par- 
menter—Scribner. 

Amalia—Marmol—Macmillan. 

Contigo Pan y Cebolla — Gorostiza- 
Owen—Macmillan. 

Correspondéncia Comercial — Luria- 
Silver—Burdett & Company. 

Cuentos y Lecturas en Castellano — 
Solano. 

Curso Practico de Espanol para Prin- 
cipiant es—Cherubini— Winston. 

Easy Spanish Reader — Hatheway & 
Berge Soler—Macmillan. 

El Canal de Suezg—Roessler & Remy 
—American Book Company. 

El Conde Lucanor—Manuel—Allyn & 
Bacon. 

El Eco (Magazine)—Doubleday Page 
& Company. 

Elementary Spanish-American Reader 
—Berge-Soler & Hathaway—Sanborn. 

Elementary Spanish Prose Book— 
Wilkins—Sanborn. 

Elementos de Espaiiol — Moreno-La- 
calle—Sanborn & Company. 

Elements of Spanish— Warshaw & 
Bonilla—Scott-Foresman. 

En Abolengo—Rivas. 

Espaia Pintoresca—Dorado—Ginn & 
Company. 

Espana y la America Espaiola—Ter- 
zano, 

First Course in Spanish—Alexis—Au- 
gustana Book Concern. 
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First Spanish Reader — Roessler & 
Remy—American Book Company. 

Fortuna—Escrich. 

José—Valdes—D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany. 

La Lengua Eshimalaee ine 
born & Company. 

Las Monedas — Espinosa—Sanborn & 
Company. 

Lecturas Elementales — Luria—Mac- 
millan. 

Lecturas para Principiantes — Ray — 
American Book Company. 

Leyendas Espaiolas—Perez—Allyn & 
Bacon. 

Maria—\saacs—Macmillan. 

Marianela—Galdos—D. C. Heath & 
Company. 

New First Spanish Book—Wilkins— 
Henry Holt & Company. 

Piececitas Espanolas Faciles — Henry 
—Allyn & Bacon. 

Por Espania—Walsh—Allyn & Bacon. 

Reading, Writing and Speaking Span- 
ish—McDowling—American Book Com- 
pany. 

Spanish in the High Schools—Wilkins 
—Sanborn. 
Spoken 

& Bacon. : 
Temas Espoteier=— Cray sO oa 
Holt & Company. 
Tres Comédias Modernas—Morrison. 
Trogos de 
Watson—Henry Holt & Company. 


LEISURE TIME OBJECTIVES -FOR 
THE STUDY OF GERMAN 


1. Ultimate Objectives—The Dispo- 


sition and Ability. 
~.(a) To express in leisure time activi- 


ties the nobler emotions, such as cour-_ 
age, altruism, aesthetic feeling, rever- 
ence and loyalty to one’s home, commu- — 


nity and SH sne 


Spanish—Broomhall — Allyn 


Castellano — Castillo & 


ee ee 
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Courage— 

Introduction to German—Herman 
Billing—pp. 66-67. 

Altruism— 

Introduction to German—Der Arme 
Heinrich—pp. 68-69. 

Reverence and Loyalty for places: 

Aus Deutschen Laenden—Die Wart- 
burg—Die Fursten Gruft Zu Weimar— 
Bayreuth—pp. 21-37. 

Loyalty to One’s Home— 

Aus Dem Deutschen Dichterwald— 
Mignon—p. 26. 

Loyalty to Country: 

Vorwaerts—Mein Vaterland—p. 78— 
Der Deutsche Rhein—p. 36. 

First German Reader—Die 
diere—pp. 81-82. 

Aus Deutschen Laenden—Das Eiserne 
Kreuz—pp. 139-143. 

Loyalty to Comrade: 

Der Gute Kamerad. 

Honesty: 

German Reader — Der Kluge Richter 
—pp. 61-62—Der Schatz im Acker—pp. 
88-89. 

Family Co-operation: 

German Reader—Das Vierte Gebot— 
pp. 58-59. 

(b) To secure wholesome recreation 
and relaxation through games, sports, 
travel, good literature, the fine arts, con- 
versation and hobbies. 

Games and Sports: 

Vorwaerts — Der Wintersport — pp. 
110-113 Das Wandern—pp. 79-87. 
Unter den Studenten—pp. 71-77. 

Travel: 

Aus Deutschen Laenden—Vater Rhein 
—pp. 106-112.— Von Elbestrand — pp. 
- 112-123.—Brocken Maerchen—pp. 126- 
138. 

Heine—Die Harzreise—pp. 3-89. 

_ The Fine Arts: 
German Life—Musik—pp. 61-62. 


Grena- 
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Drama: 

First German Book — Die Geschichte 
von Wilhelm Tell. 

Introduction to German—W ilhelm 
Tell—pp. 83-87. 

Geschichte & Sage — Das Passion 
Spiel in Oberammergau—pp. 13-15. 

Good Literature: 

Poetry— 

Easy German Reading — Wanderers 
Nachtlied—p. 9—Vergiss Mein Nicht— 
p. 9—Die Lorelei—p. 23—Heiden Roes- 
lein—p. 46.—Du Bist Wie Eine Blume 
—p. 47— Stille Nacht — Volkstueck— 
Treue Liebe. 

Geschichte & Sage—Hans Sachs—pp. 
101-104. 

Great Composers: 

First German Book—Etwas von Mo- 
zart—pp. 333-334. 

Great Writers: 

First German Reading—Aus Goethes 
Leben—pp. 334-335. 

First German Reader—Eine Ge- 
schichte von Schiller — pp. 335— Von 
Deutschen Dichtern—p. 312. 

Opera: 

Geschichte & Sage — Meistersinger— 
pp. 96-100—Parzival—pp. 65-68. 

Mythology: 

Introduction to German—Hildebrand 
und Hadubrand—pp. 46-47. Die Goet- 
terdaemmerung—pp. 48-49. — 

Geschichte & Sage—Die Faust Sage 
—pp. 105-106. 

Fairy Tales: 

German Reader—Das Hoeszliche En- 
tlein—pp. 50-62. a 

Introduction to German—Der Ratten- 
faenger von Hameln—p. 42. 

Traumereten—pp. 1-105. | 

Architecture : 

Vorwaerts — Deutsche Dome—pp. 
113-118—Die Wartburg—pp. 101-108— 
Deutsche Schloesser—pp. 89-99. 
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Painting: 

First German Book—Von Einem 
Deutschen Maler— pp. 332— Aus Al- 
bracht Duerer’s Leben—p. 333. 

Geschichte & Sage—Albrecht Duerer 
—pp. 93-95. 


2. Immediate Objectives in Terms 
of— 

Amey COU LRING FRUITFUL 
KNOWLEDGE: 


1. PREPARATIVE TO ACQUIRING OTHER 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Knowledge of social facts secured 
through a study of civics, geography, 
history, economics and sociology. 

a. Etiquette: 

German Reader—Eine Einladung—p. 
99—Eine Zusage—p. 100. 

German Life—Der Gute Ton—pp. 57- 
Do. 

b. Geography : 

German Reader—Das Deutsche Reich 
—pp. 128-134—Roessler. 

c. Economics: 

Vorwaerts—Deutsches Geld—p. 68. 

German Life—Der Deutsche Adel— 
pp. 55-57. 

d. Sociology: 

Easy German Reading—Das Hand- 
werk—pp. 86-87. 

Vorwaerts—Auf dem Markt—pp. 65- 
69. 

e. History: 

Biographies of Great Characters: 

In Amerika—Benjamin Franklin—p. 
79. Washington der Patriot and Feld- 
herr—p. 97. 

Geschichte & Sage — Bismarck — pp. 
151-157—-Koenigin Luise—pp. 146-150. 

f. Traditions: 

First German Book—Von Kaiser 
Barbarossa—p. 332. 
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Aus Deutschen Laenden—Bilder aus 
dem Mittelalter—p. 38-57. 

Aus Sage und Dichtung—pp. 80-105. 

g. Customs: 

Vorwaerts—Im Spreewald—Deutsche 
Trachten—Under den Studenten — Das 
Wandern. 


SOCIAL OBJECTIVES FOR THE 
STUDY OF GERMAN 


1. Ultimate Aims—tThe Disposition 
and Ability. 


(A) To have due personal regard for 
the rights of others in all personal con- 
tacts and relationships and a _ proper 
sense of social obligation. 

Illustrative Material : 

Immensee—Reinhardt toward Erich 
and Elisabeth—pp. 29-41. 

German Stories Vol. II— Das Edle 
Blut—pp. 41-78. 

(B) To recognize the proper rela- 
tionships of individuals within a single 
group. 

Illustrative Material: 

Easy German Reading — Der Holz- 
hauer—p. 47. 

(C) To recognize the proper relation- 
ships of one group to another. 

Illustrative Material: 

A First German Reader—Die Glieder 
Des Menschlichen Koerpers, p. 27. 


2. Immediate Aims. 


A.~- AGC QUA RING 


FRUITFUL 
KNOWLEDGE. . 


1. PREPARATIVE TO ACQUIRING OTHER 
KNOWLEDGE. 


1) Knowledge of events, 
movements, customs and 


persons, 


mankind. 
Illustrative Material: 


institutions — 
which have determined the progress of 


ee i 
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Ein Sommer in Deutschland—pp. 11- 
150. 

Vorwaerts — Unter den Studenten — 
pp. 71-78—Das Wandern—pp. 79-87. 

Die Wartburg—pp. 101-108. — Deut- 
sche Dome—pp. 113-118. 

A First German Reader—Das Deut- 
sche Reich—p. 128. 

A First German Book—Wilhelm Tell 
—p. 305—Johann Gutenberg—p. 309— 
Von Deutschen Dichtern—p. 302—Vom 
Deutschen Reich—p. 295.—Der Deutsch 
Franzoesische Krieg—p. 257.— Etwas 
ueber Deutschland—pp. 135-139. 

German Stories Volume II —Der 
Narr—p. 34— 

(2) Familiarity with the sources of 
social facts and phenomena. 

Illustrative Material : 

Easy German Stories Vol. [—Ranun- 


kulus—pp. 3-11—Der Fiedelbogen des 


Neck—pp. 12-20. 


2. KNowLepceE WHIcH FuNcTions D1- 
RECTLY IN DEVELOPING DISPOSITIONS 
AND IN DISCOVERING AND DEVELOPING 
ABILITIES. 


(1) The biographies of great histor- 
ical figures. 

Illustrative Material: 

A First German Book — Aus al ten 
Zeiten—pp. 321-337. 

(2) The social, economic and political 


influences which underlie historical. 


movements, conflicts and _ institutional 
developments. 

Illustrative Material: 

German Stories Vol. II — Der Lieb- 
medicus—pp. 3-33. 

(3) The arts, customs, manners and 
occupations of mankind in the past and 
present. 

Illustrative Material: 

Ein Sommer in Deutschland. 


‘Vorwaerts. 
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3. KNOWLEDGE USEFUL IN CONTROL OF 

SITUATIONS OF Every Day LIFE. 

(1) The operation of principle of 
cause and effect in social phenomena. 

Illustrative Material : 

Easy German Stories — L’Arrabbiata 
—pp. 21-47—Maerchen — Aschenputtel 
—pp. 7-17—Der Zaunkoenig und der 
Baer—pp. 18-21. 

Easy German Reading — Die Sieben- 
meilenstiefel—pp. 97-104. 

(2) The social form and practical re- 
quired by the established social order. 

Illustrative Material : 

Ein Sommer in Deutschland. 

Easy German Reading—Das Hand- 
werk—pp. 86-87. 

(3) The social significance of typical 
vocational and avocational activities. 

Illustrative Material: 

The First German Reader—Das Rie- 
senspielzeug—pp. 73-76. 

(4) The value of Friendships. 

Illustrative Material : 

A First German Reader—Der reichste 
Fuerst—pp. 78-79. 


B=-DEVELOPMENT sOF] AT Fie 
TUDES; INTERESTS, MOTIVES; 
IDEALS AND APPRECIATIONS. 

1. OPENMINDEDNESS. 

Illustrative Material: ; 
A First German Book —Der Schnee 

geht weg—p. 276. 

A First German Reader—Das vierte 

Gebot—p. 58. 


2. REVERENCE. 


Illustrative Material: ~~ 
A First German Book —Ehre Vater 
und Mutter—p. 194. 


ae 


3. CHEERFULNESS. 

Illustrative Material : 

A First German Book — Kannitver- 
stahn—p. 238. 
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4. CONTENTMENT. 

Illustrative Material: 

A First German Book—Hast du 
mehr ?—p. 235. 

Easy German Reading—Der Fischer 
und seine Frau—p. 10. 


5. READINESS TO CO-OPERATE. 
Illustrative Material: 
Maerchen— Die vier kunstreichen 
Brueder—p. 51-57. Die Bremer Stadt- 
musikanten. 


A First German Book Der Koenig als 
Fischer.—p. 125. 


6. STEADINESS. 
Illustrative Material: 


Maerchen — Der arme Muellerbursch 
und das Kaetzchen. 


7. UNSELFISHNESS. 
Illustrative Material: 
Maerchen—Aschenputtle—p. 7-17. 


A First German Reader—Der Schatz 
im Acker—p. 88. 


8 SYMPATHY. 


Illustrative Material: 
A First German Book—Die beste 
Cigarre—p. 281—Etwas von der Koe- 
nigin Luise. 


9: Loyaury. 

Illustrative Material : 

The First German Reader — Koenig 
Friedrich der Grosse und Seine Page— 
p. 76. 

A First German Book—Goldene 
Worte Bismarcks — p. 337 — Eine Ge- 
schichte von der Wartburg. — p. 226 — 
Die Austern—p. 149, 


10. SERVICE. 
Illustrative Material : 
Maerchen—Schneeweischen und Ro- 
senrot—pp. 40-50. 


_Haendler. p. 98. 
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11. Puriry AND LovE OF THE BEAUTI- 
FUL. 
Illustrative Material: 
Vorwaerts—Du bist wie eine Blume. 
—p. 17. 


12. Honesty. 

Illustrative Material : 

First German Reader—Der kluge 
Richter—p. 61—Der Ehrliche Gelehrte 
—p. 97. 


k3nus) USTICE. 

Illustrative Material: 

A First German Reader—Friedrich 
Der Grosse under Der Mueller—p. 65. 


14. Respect FoR AUTHORITY. 
Illustrative Material: 
Maerchen—Rothkaeppchen. 


C. AND D. ACQUIRING RIGHT 
HABITS OF CONDUCT AND 
“USEFUL 5 SKILLS LIN, sib Vie 
AND MENTAL TECHNIQUES IN 
JUDGMENT, ETC. 


1. Hasits oF SELF-CONTROL. 
Illustrative Material: 
Immensee. 


2. SELF-RELIANCE AND INITIATIVE. 
Illustrative Material : 
Maerchen—Haensel und Gretel — pp. 

23-33. 

A First German Book—Der Grosse 
Koenig in Lissa—p. 224—Die Drei 
Esel—p. 101. 

First German Reader — Der Barbier 
junge—p. 48.—Der Kaiser und der Abt. 
—p. 100. 

Easy German Reading—Peter Zwirn 
p. 56—Goldener—p. 68. 


3. LocicaL THINKING AND WIrt. 
Illustrative Material: 
A First German Reader—Der Hirten- 
knabe—p. 93—Der Schlagfertige — 
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First German Book—Wotuer Soll Ich 
Ihnen Das Geld Geben? P. 209. Heis- 
sen Sie Meyer? — Es ist verboten — p. 
203.—Es war Ihr Hund. pp. 199-212— 
Ichbin der Shah von Persien—p. 141.— 
Arzt oder Rossarzt—p. 120. 


4. ReEticious OBSERVANCE. 
Illustrative Material: 


Easy German Stories—Wie der Mei-. 


sensepp gestorben ist—pp. 57-68. 


5. PERFORMANCE OF Duty. 


Illustrative Material: 
Maerchen—Die Drei Faulen. 


GERMAN BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Aus dem Deutschen Dichterland — 
Dillard—American Book Company. 
Aus Deutschen Laenden—Meissner— 
Henry Holt. 


Easy Reading German—Lange—Al- _ 


_ lyn Bacon. 


Ein Sommer in Deutschland —Manley 


‘Scott Foresman.  —. — 
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Ernster & Heiteris — Schrakumpf — 
American Book Company. 

First German Book—Betz & Price— 
American Book Company. 

First German Reader — Roessler — 
American Book Company. 

German Epics Retold—Holly—Amer- 
ican Book Company. 

German Life—Allen—Henry Hold. 

_ German Reader for Beginners—Haer- 
tel—Ginn. 

German Stories (2 Volumes) Allen & 
Batt—Scott Foresman. 

_Germelshausen—Gerstaecker — Allyn 
Bacon. 

Geschichte und Sage—Gronaw—Ginn. 

Harzreise—Heine—Heath. 

Immensee—Storm—Allyn Bacon. 

In Americka—Briggs—Henry Holt. 

Introduction to German — Prokosch 
and Morgan—Henry Holt. ee 
_ Maerchen—Grimm—Allyn Bacon. 
Trauemerein — Volkman-Leander — 
Ginn. Taser 
Vorwaerts—Bacon—Allyn Bacon. | 
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Agronomy as a Curricular Division of Second- 
ary Vocational Agriculture 


Report of Sub-Committee on Agriculture* 


CONTENTS 
I. Introductory Statement. 
A. Introducing the Problem. 
B. Points of View. 
C. Limitations of the Report. 
II. Assumptions in Regard to Voca- 
tional Agriculture. 
III. Ultimate Aims of Vocational 
Agriculture. 
IV. The Analysis Delimited to Ag- 
ronomy. 
V. The Immediate Aims and Re- 
lated Factors. 
VI. Text-Books and Reference Ma- 
terials. 


VII. A More Detailed Analysis of the 
Marketing Phase. 
VIII. Teaching Units in Agronomy. 


I INTRODUCTORY STATE- 


MENT. 


A. Introducing the Problem. 

Many educational workers have awak- 
ened to the need for analysis and re- 
organization of curricula in our secon- 
dary schools, and are now engaged in 
such an attempt. The traditional sub- 
jects seem to have borne the brunt of 
these efforts, but it is no doubt, also well 


1Lawson, B. C., Chairman, Instructor in 
Agricultural Education, University of Illinois. 

Scranton, L. L., Instructor in Agricultural 
Education and Critic Teacher in Vocational 
Agriculture, University of Illinois. 

Clement, J. A., Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois. 

Kinison, C, R., Assistant in Education, and 
Critic Teacher in Industrial Education in the 
University of Illinois High School. 


- to submit the more newly organized sub- 


jects to a careful analysis. Among 
these are courses of study in agricultural 
education. 

The term agricultural education, even 
when qualified by the word secondary is 
still so broad and inclusive in meaning 
that its use frequently leads to confusion. 
In reality there are three forms of in- 
struction in agriculture below the usual 
college level. One form is called prevo- 
cational agriculture. It aims to intro- 
duce the youth to labor and science as 
applied in the outdoor world and to give 
him experiences which are truly repre- 
sentative of an agricultural vocation. 
Probably the best examples of prevo- 
cational agriculture which we have at 
this time exist in so-called seventh and 
eighth grade agriculture, and, in organ- 
ized club work. 

A second type of agricultural educa- 
tion may be designated as non-voca- 
tional, or general in its training. The 
chief aim of agricultural instruction in 
this form is to contribute to a liberal 
education and to develop understanding 
and appreciation of this basic industry 
called agriculture. Through courses of 
study in non-vocational agriculture, or 
general agriculture, as it is sometimes 
called, are not so numerous as some 
other types, they do appear in some 


form in high schools for both boys and. 


girls. 2 


The third form in which instruction | 


in agriculture appears is called secon- 


= 


| 
: 
=" 
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dary vocational agricultural education. 
This type of agricultural instruction em- 
phasizes the developing of abilities 
which will enable one to produce eco- 
nomucally, and market profitably plant 
and animal products. It may be defined 
as that form of instruction in secondary 
agriculture organized especially for, and 
pursued by, those who are now engaged 
in, or intend to engage in, an agricultural 
pursuit. This latter form of agricultural 
education is the one with which this dis- 
cussion is chiefly concerned. 

The purpose of this report is to pre- 
sent an analysis of agronomy as a cur- 
ricular unit in vocational agriculture. 


B. Point of View. 


The analysis presented in this paper 
represents an adaptation of the tech- 
nique suggested by the North Central 
Association Committee? on Standards 
for Use in the Reorganization of Sec- 
ondary School Curricula, to the field of 
vocational agriculture. It is the belief of 
some members of the committee on ag- 
riculture that this technique merits some 
modification, especially when applied to 
vocational agriculture. There is, how- 
ever, a conviction on the part of the 
committee that there is no such sharp 
cleavage between vocational and general 
education as some educational writings 
seem to suggest. Moreover, it seems 
that the technique suggested by the com- 
mittee offers some possibilities of off- 
setting any unbalanced and incomplete 
instruction which may result from: (1) 
over-emphasis on the home projects, or 
(2) from a narrow interpretation of job 
analysis. 

It is undoubtedly true that the prac- 
tical and concrete phases of vocational 


2See the North Central Association Quar- 
terly, Vol. I, No. 4, March, 1927. 


‘ 


_judgment and reasoning. 


instruction should be emphasized, but 
there is a danger, when making use of 
job-analysis, of overlooking or slighting 
those very important phases which we 
call ideals and attitudes. It is important 
not only that a student shall be able to 
do a job, but also that he shall feel the 
job is worth doing in accordance with 
desirable standards. Further- 
more, there is also great need for the 
development of attitudes, such as open- 
mindedness to research, desire to im- 
prove, and willingness to seek expert ad- 
vice, which will aid the individual in 
meeting the new problems in an ever- 
changing vocation. 


certain 


C. The Scheme in Brief. 


The ultimate objectives of vocational 
agricultural education are considered as 
being intimately related to the ultimate 
objectives of secondary education as a 
whole, and the immediate aims as being 
connecting links between the ultimate 
aims and the daily classroom procedures. 

Assumptions are set up in order to 
clarify the concept of vocational agricul- 
ture, and these in turn suggest the ulti- 
mate aims which are established for vo- 
vational agriculture as a whole. The 
immediate aims and related factors or 
materials are delimited to that phase of 
agriculture called agronomy. 

The immediate objectives are organ- 
ized and arranged in accordance with 
the following pattern: 

A. Aquirement of fruitful knowl- 
edge. 

B. Development of attitudes, inter- 
ests, motives, ideals and appreciations. 


C. Development of definite mental 
techniques in memory, imagination, 
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D. Acquirement of right habits and 
useful skills. 

Agronomy as a whole is too extensive 
to be presented in this report in other 
than an abbreviated form. Therefore, 
one phrase, namely marketing, has been 
selected for further development. This 
more detailed analysis of the marketing 
phase is presented in section VII. 

The standards suggested in this report 
are largely qualitative, dealing with 
kinds and types of objective materials, 
but a pattern for quantitative organiza- 
tion into teaching units is briefly pre- 
sented in section VIII. 


D. Limitations. 

It should be kept clearly in mind that 
this report represents a tentative and 
also an incomplete analysis. It is pre- 
sented largely for the purpose of testing 
out to some extent a given procedure 
of curriculum construction and also for 
the purpose of stimulating thought in 
regard to the ever present task of cur- 
riculum revision. The members of the 
committee will gladly welcome any con- 
structive criticisms and suggestions 
which may come to the mind of the 
reader. 


Il. ASSUMPTIONS -IN REGARD 
TO VOCATIONAL AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


In order that the concept of voca- 
tional education in agriculture may be 
still more clear, and in order to facili- 
tate the analysis of objectives and ma- 
terials which should be included in a 
course of study in vocational agriculture, 
the following assumptions* have been set 
up. 

1. The materials of vocational agri- 
cultural education should be suitable for 
the training of individuals in self-sup- 
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porting activities, and in the conserva- 
tion and development of the agricultural 
resources of the country. 

2. The materials of vocational agri- 
cultural education should also be suitable 
for the development of desirable ideals 
and attitudes, such as pride in the work, 
genuine appreciation of environment, 
desire for continued improvement, and 
desire to give service through the voca- 
tion. 

3. The course of study in vocational 
agriculture should include subject mat- 
ter dealing with co-operative economic 
and social ideals. 

4. The materials of vocational agri- 
cultural education may contribute to 
general education, but such contribution 
is not the major aim. 

5. The special concern of vocational 
education in agriculture should not be 
merely to keep boys on the farm, but to: 
train boys who wish to follow -agricul- 
tural pursuits in any form. 

6. Agriculture or farming is a com- 
posite of many ideas and activities, anc 
may be said to consist of many vocations. 
rather than one. This fact in turn leads. 
to a variety of content in courses of 
study. 

7. The nature of the course of study 
in vocational agriculture should be deter- 
mined in some measure by the character- 
istics of the agricultural region in which 
the school is located. 


8. The course of study should deal 
with tested and proven farm activities. 


adapted to local regions even though 


SSome of this material (with reference to 
the assumption) is adapted from the following — 


sources: Report of Eight Annual North At- 
lantic Regions, Vocational Agricultural Edu- 


cation Conference, Washington; Federal Board 


for Vocational Education, Miscellaneous 685. 
_ Eaton, Theodore H., Vocational Education 
in Farming Occupations. Chicago: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. 374 pp. 
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‘such activities are not dominant in these 
communities. 

9. Usually factors in a vocation of 
farming are not fixed or static, and the 
materials of instruction need to be such 
as to develop adaptiveness as well as 
adaptation in pupils. This condition re- 
quires the frequent use, for educative 
purposes, of certain activities as types, 
being typical of a group. 

10. The acquirement of each specific 
skill and item of knowledge involved in 
farming requires more time than can be 
devoted to formal education. This con- 
dition also requires the use of certain ac- 
tivities as types. 

11. Some important factors which 
should influence the selection of the ma- 
terials of instruction are: 

a. “Relative frequency” and “ulti- 
mate certainty” of the need. 

b. “Opportunity for effective teach- 
ing,” and the “past experiences and in- 
terests of the pupils.” 

12. Administratively considered, the 
‘subject matter should center around defi- 
nite farm problems, or activities, and its 
organization should follow seasonal se- 
quence insofar as this is reasonably pos- 
sible. 

13. And again, vocational training in 
agriculture should include some form 
of well supervised farm practice. 


Ill. ULTIMATE AIMS OF VOCA- 
TIONAL AGRICULTURE. 


The assumptions cited above suggest 
vocational agriculture will contribute 
chiefly to two of the ultimate aims of 
secondary education: first, to vocational 
efficiency, and second, to social efficiency. 
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able marketing of plant and animal pro- 
ducts. 

2. Fulfillment of the “farmer” 
rights, and responsibilities in society. 

These two statements are simply 
another way of stating the vocational 
and social objectives as set up by the 
North Central Association. 


IV. THE ANALYSIS DELIMITED 
TO AGRONOMY. 


The activities and materials involved 
in agricultural endeavors, and in turn 
vocational agriculture education, are 
varied and extensive in their scope. 
Farming, itself, is at times divided into 
two or more distinct phases, and voca- 
tional education, in agriculture, is al- 
ways divided into at least two courses of 
study: namely, (1) plant production 
and (2) animal production. : 

A common division of agriculture into 
courses of study based upon certain gen- 
eral phases of farming activities are as 
follows: (1) agronomy, (2) animal 
husbandry, (3) farm mechanics, (4) 
farm management, (5) horticulture, (6) 
some special phase of plant or animal 
production, such as small fruits or poul- 
try. Each of the first two courses of 
study indicated above, practically always 
extend through one year; while any two 
of the others, such as farm management 
and farm mechanics, or poultry and 
horticulture, are frequently combined 
and organized as one-year studies. 

Abilities in the various phases of ag- 
ricultural activities, such as agronomy, 
and animal husband, lead to the at- 
tainment of the ultimate aims already 
cited: namely, (1) Economic produc- 


tion and profitable marketing of plant : 
and animal products, (2) fulfillment of = 
the “farmer” rights and responsibilities 
in a society. It is beyond the scope of 


Two of the ultimate objectives of voca- 
tional agriculture may be stated in the 
following manner: 

1. Economic production, and profit- 
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this discussion to present an analysis for 
the objectives and materials’ of all phases 
of vocational agricultural education. 
Agronomy has been selected for pur- 
poses of illustration. Agronommy as 
used in this treatise refers to agricul- 
tural activities concerned with “field 
crops,” excluding, therefore, vegetables 
and fruits. 


V. VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 
IN TERMS. OF THE ULTIMATE 
VOCATIONAL AND SOCIAL OB- 
JECTIVES. 

Immediate Objectives. 

These objectives are the result of an 
“overview” and the analysis of that di- 
vision of agricultural activities related to 
field crop production and designated as 
agronomy. The connection of the im- 
mediate objectives with the daily class- 
room procedures is relatively much 
closer than that of the ultimate objec- 
tives. This immediateness, however, is 
one of varying degree. Moreover, in 
order for the objectives to be more truly 
specific and immediate, it will often be 
necessary to interpret and reframe them 
in the light of the crop production of 
the community in which the agricultural 
instruction is to be given. For example, 
“knowledge which will aid one in select- 
ing and testing farm seeds” interpreted 
as an objective in a corn belt community 
becomes: (1) “knowledge which will 
aid in selecting and testing seed corn,” 
(2) “knowledge which will aid one in 
selecting and testing clover seed,” etc. 


A. ACQUIRING OF FRUITFUL KNOWL- 
EDGE—Basic Facts, MEANINGS AND 
PRINCIPLES. 


(1) Acquirement of knowledge which 


will aid in choosing crops adapted to 
local conditions. 
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Illustrative Factors. 

(a) Crop distribution in the United 
States as affected by soil and climate. 
(b) Local climatic and soil factors. 

(c) Crops grown locally and their re- 
quirements. 

(d) Requirements of other common 
crops. 

(e) Labor needs and availability. 

(f) Available markets. 


(2) Acquirement of knowledge which 
will aid in securing and growing high 
yielding varieties. 


Illustrative Factors. 

(a) Local varieties and their yields. 

(b) Results of experimental varietal 
tests. 

(c) Ways in which varieties have be- 
come mixed. 

(d) Methods of improving seed. 

(e) Elementary principles of plant 
breeding. 


(3) Acquirement of knowledge that 
will aid in selecting and testing seeds 
on the farm. 


Illustrative Factors. 


(a) Methods of selection 
mended by experimental stations. 

(b) Elementary principles of plant 
reproduction. 

(c) Effect of selection in plants. 

(d) Methods of testing recom- 
mended. 

(e) Methods of cleaning small seeds. 

(f) Factors involved in storing seed. 

(g) State seed laws. 


recom- 


(4) Acquirement of knowledge which 
will aid in preparing the soil for plant- 
ing. 

Illustrative Factors. 


(a) Seed bed requirements for vari- 
ous crops. 
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(b) Characteristics of a good seed 
bed. 

(c) Effects of different types of 
plows. 

(d) Effect of disk, roller, harrow. 

(e) Reasons for plowing. 

(f) Advantages of fall and spring 
plowing. 

(g) Experimental results as to depth 
and time of plowing. 

(h) Soil types and “working” char- 
acteristics. 

(1) Soil moisture and its influence on 
“working” conditions. 

(5) Acquirement of knowledge which 
will aid in rotating crops properly. 

Illustrative Factors. 

(a) Local soil and climatic conditions. 

(b) Growth habits of desired crops. 

(c) Labor requirements of crops. 

(d) Influence of field—size and 
shape—on economy. 

(e) Rotations recommended by ex- 
periment station. 

(f) Relation of rotations to fertility. 

(6) Acquirement of knowledge which 
will aid in maintaining fertile soils. 


Illustrative Factors. 
(a) Introductory elementary chemis- 


try. 
"(b) Introductory elementary bacteri- 
ology. 

(c) Elements necessary for plant 
growth. 


(d) Elements most apt to be lacking. 

(e) Relation of legumes to fertility. 

(f) Relation of fertilizers and crop 
_ residues to fertility. 

(g) Relation of bacteria to fertility. 

(h) Soil acidity and its correction. 

(i) Value of carriers of fertilizing 
elements. 

(j) Experiences of local farmers, 
successful and unsuccessful. 


™ | 


(7) Acquirement of knowledge which 
will aid in planting crop seeds properly. 

Illustrative Factors. 

(a) Temperature and moisture re- 
quirements of crops. 

(b) S pace required by habits of 
growth. 

(c) Space required by method of cul- 
tivation. 

(d) Size of seed and depth of plant- 
ing. 

(e) Experimental results as to rate, 
distances and dates of planting. 

(f) Local practices and results. 

(g) Relation of certain pests to time 
of planting. 

(8) Acquirement of knowledge which 
will aid in controlling weeds. 


Illustrative Factors. 

(a) Distinguishing characteristics of 
local weeds. 

(b) Habits of growth. 

(c) Ways in which weeds spread. 

(d) Rotations and weed control. 

(e) Ways of removing weed seed 
from crop seed. 

(f) Methods recommended by exper- 
iment stations. 

(9) Acquirement of knowledge which 
will aid in the control of crop pests. 
(Insects and diseases). 


Illustrative Factors. 

(a) Identification characteristics. 

(b) Life cycles of local pests. 

(c) Insect and disease types. 

(d) Effects of rotation and “clean” 
farming. 

(e) Effects of dates of plowing and 
planting. 

(f) Effect of fertile soil on plant 
diseases. 

(g) Special recommendations of ex- 
perimental stations for important di- 
seases and insects. 
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(10) Acquirement of kno w ledge 
which will aid in the harvesting and 
marketing of small grains. 

Illustrative Factors. 


(a) Stages best for cutting. 

(b) Methods of curing. 

(c) Methods of threshing. 

(d) Storage costs. 

(e) Market grades. 

(£) Trends in market prices. 

(g) Methods of marketing. 

(11) Acquirement of knowledge 
which will aid in harvesting and mar- 
keting corn. 

Illustrative Factors. 

(a) Methods of utilizing corn. 

(b) Proper stage to be harvested. 

(c) Cribs for storage. 

(d) Cost of storage. 

(e) Market grades. 

(f{) Trend of market prices. 

(g) Methods of marketing. 

(12) Acquirement of knowledge 
which will aid in harvesting and mar- 
keting hay crops. 

Illustrative Factors. 

(a) Stages at which crops should be 
harvested. 

(b) Methods of curing. 

(c) Methods of harvesting as related 
to cost. 

(d) Methods used locally. 

(e) Market grades. 

(f) Trends of prices. 

(g) Methods of marketing. 

(13) Acquirement of knowledge 
which will aid in co-operating. 

Illustrative Factors. 

(a) Methods of co-operative market- 
ing. 

(b) Methods of co-operative produc- 
tion, (pest control). 

(c) Activities of crop improvement 
associations. 
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(d) Ways in which society and the 
farmer are dependent upon each other. 

(e) The principle of cause and effect 
in social and economic phenomena. 

(14) Acquirement of knowledge 
which will aid in planning and bring- 
ing about continued improvement in vo- 
cational activities. 

Illustrative Factors. 

(a) The college of agriculture and 
the experimental station as a source of 
information. 

(b) Farmer organizations promoting 
agriculture. 

(c) Farm papers as a source of in- 
formation. 

(d) The dynamic nature of agricul- 
tural production. 


B. DEVELOPMENT OF ATTITUDES, IN- 
TERESTS, Motives, IpEALS AND Ap- 
PRECIATIONS. (These are in part, by- 
products of the acquirement of knowl- 
edge and skill.) 


(1) Acquirement of pride and re- 
gard for one’s vocation. 

Illustrative Factors. 

(a) Examples of men successful and 
honored in the field of agriculture. 

(b) Prairie Farmer’s “Honor Roll.” 

(c) Experience in carrying out some 
farm practice in accordance with desir- 
able standards. 

(2) Acquirement of open-mindedness 
toward science and research. 

Illustrative Factors. 

(a) Examples of valuable farming 
principles and practices developed by 
research. 


(b) Experience in the application of — 


the simpler scientific principles. | 
(3) Acquirement of a desire to im- 
prove one’s vocational efficiency. 
Illustrative Factors. 


(a) Examples of desirable economic. 
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and social results secured through voca- 
tional efficiency. 

(4) Acquiremment of willingness to 
seek advice from extension workers. 

Illustrative Factors. 

(a) County agent and his work. 

(b) Services of Colleges of Agricul- 
ture and Extension Departments. 

(5) Acquirement of readiness to co- 
operate. 

Illustrative Factors. 

(a) Examples of good results of co- 
operation in production. (Controlling 
insects and diseases). 

(b) Examples of good results from 
co-operation in marketing. 

(6) Acquirement of a desire to con- 
tribute to society through one’s voca- 
tion. 

Illustrative Factors. 

(a) Plant production as a basic in- 
dustry. 

(b) Examples of services other 
groups contribute to the farmer. 

(c) Examples of the activities of 
public spirited agriculturalists. 

(7) Acquirement of appreciation of 
the value of reflective thinking in farm- 
ing. 

Illustrative Factors: 

(a) Results secured by farmers who 
have made systematic study of their 
problems. 

(b) Results of “thoughtless” farming. 


C. DervELOPMENT OF DEFINITE MEN- 
TAL TECHNIQUES IN Memory, IMAG- 
INATION, JUDGMENT, AND REASONING. 
(1) These mental techniques are 

: largely by-products of suitable learning 

activities engaged in for the acquirement 

of other immediate aims. No attempt 
is made in this section to set up stand- 
ards for materials related to the develop- 

‘ment of mental techniques. 
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D. Acguirinc Ricut Hasits oF Con- 
DUCT AND USEFUL SKILLS IN LIVING. 
(THROUGH THE OperRaATiIons IN- 
VOLVED. ) 

(1) Acquirement of skill in identify- 
ing certain crop varieties. 

(2) Acquirement of skill in selecting 
certain crop seeds, and in testing farm 
seeds. 

(3) Acquirement of skill in plowing, 
disking, rolling, harrowing, and in iden- 
tifying soil types. 

(4) Acquirement of skill in identify- 
ing soil types, and in testing soil for 
acidity, and in applying fertilizers. 

(5) Acquirement of skill in operating 
planters and drills. 

(6) Acquirement of skill in identify- 
ing weeds, and in operating cultivating 
implements. 

(7) Acquirement of skill in identify- 
ing insects and diseases and in operat- 
ing spraying equipment. 

(8) Acquirement of skill in determin- 
ing “stages” for harvesting. 

(9) Acquirement of skill in operating 
grain binder, and in shocking or stack- 
ing small grain. 

(10) Acquirement of skill in husking 
corn, and in operating corn harvestin 
machinery. 

(11) Acquirement of skill in operat- 
ing mowers, rakes, loaders, and stackers. 


VI. TEXT AND REFERENCE MA- 
TERIALS.* 


At the present time no one book deal- 
ing with agronomy has been published 
which does not have marked limitations 
as a text. Nevertheless, some one or 
more selected from the three suggestions 
in the following list will undoubtedly 
prove helpful. 


4The list of text and reference materials is 
merely suggestive and not complete. 
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(1)*- COX pJOSBPRE ParGrop’ Pre- 
duction and Soil Management. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 


» 192509316 pp: 


(2) MONTGOMERY, E. G. Pro- 
ductive Farm Crops. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott Company, 1925. 519 pp. 

Gi cBURLISON)<WeLi-and) NO-z 
LAN, A. W. Farm Crop Projects. 
New York: The Macmillan. Company. 
To be published. 

Due (1) to the limitations of the text- 
books now existing, (2) to the nature of 
the experience which farm boys have 
had before entering classes in vocational 
agriculture, and (3) to the scope of the 
problems involved in vocational agricul- 
ture, it is necessary for considerable ref- 
erence material to be available. 

Practical experience seems to indicate 
that several copies of a few good refer- 
ence books is better than too many single 
copies. The following material in the 
form of books is suggested for the 
course of study under consideration: 

HUTCHESON, T. B. and WOLFE, 
T. K. The Production of Field Crops. 
New York: McGraw Hill Company, 
1924. 

WALLACE, H. A. and BRESMAN, 
E. N. Corn and Corn Growing. Des 
Moines: Wallace Publishing Company, 
1923,“ Z33<pP: 

SANDERSON, E. D. Insect Pests 
of Farm, Garden and Orchard. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1921. 
707 pp. 

. APP, FRANK. Farm Economics, 
Management and Distribution. | Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1924. 700 


pp. 


WEIR, W. W. Productive Soils. 
(Abridged). Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1922. 317 pp. 


ROBERTS, ELMER. Plant and An- 
imal Improvement. Chicago: Ginn and 
Company, 1925. 174 pp. 

3ulletins issued by the state agricul- 
tural experiment stations and the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture furnish some 
of the best reference materials available 
for use in classes in vocational agricul- 
ture. These bulletins are usually distrib- 
uted free of charge, but the supply is 
frequently exhausted. Therefore, use 
must be made of the most recent issues 
of the “lists of Available Bulletins” 
when selecting and securing bulletins fot 
reference reading. 


VII. MORE DETAILED ANALYSIS 
OF THE MARKETING PHASE. 
Agronomy as a whole is too extensive 

to be presented in this report in other 
than an abbreviated form. In order to 
illustrate its further expansion, this sec- 
tion is devoted to presenting, in consid- 
erable detail, one phase of agronomy; 
namely, marketing grain. The market- 
ing phase was chosen for further analy- 
sis due to the recent interest in farmers’ 
marketing problems, and because of the 
lack of information in regard to desir- 
able instruction in marketing. The sub- 
ject is a very complex one. Moreover 
it is not treated in detail in the Agron- 
omy textbooks, and many of the teachers 
of agriculture have had no special train- 
ing in this field. The standards which 
are here proposed, while important, 
should by no means be Some. as 
complete or conclusive. 


A. AcgurirRINnGc oF FruitruL KNowL- — 
EDGE. 


1. Knowledge peer « to further ; 
study of grain marketing. 
a. Knowledge of means of determin- — 
ing current prices. 
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Illustrative Factors: 

Sources of current price data. 

Market terminology. 

Interpretations of charts, graphs and 
statistics. 

Current price trends. 

Illustrative Material: 

“Eastern selling featured the wheat 
trade and the market closed at losses of 
Ie to 2%c for the day. Corn shorts 
bought late in the day and the market 
finished steady to %c higher. Oats were 
steady to %c lower. Rye was Mc to 
1Sgc_ lower.”’—Chicago Daily Drover’s 
Journal. April 1, 1926. 

References : 

1. Chicago Daily Drover’s Journal— 
daily price quotations. 

2. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture— 
weekly grain market news. 

3. Radio Market Reports. 

4. Market page of any available 
newspaper. 

b. Knowledge of factors influencing 
supply of grain. 

- Illustrative Factors: 

_ Sources of production. 

3 Relative importance of producing re- 
gions. 
_ Important sources of export grain. 

_ Factors making up total supply of 
grain. 

Illustrative Material: 

“The most significant fact sade our 
wheat situation is that with a large 


——— 


little more than enough to meet do- 
ic requirements. The wheat crop 
alee or outside a 


fer isis the 1924 crop. it is 


___gold medal and they will be honored in _ 


vorld crop the United States apparently © 


ki Bae average of eiser 
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Prospects are good for 
the wheat crop in Argentina, but a short 
crop in Australia may affect the pros- 
pective increase in Argentina.” Jardine, 
W. M., Sec’y Agr.—Separate from U. 
S. D. A. Yearbook 1925. No. 919. 


References : 

1. U.S. Dept. Agriculture Yearbook 
statistics. 

2. Crops and markets.—Bureau Agr. 
Kcon., U. S. Dept. Agr. Philadelphia : 
Lippincott & Co. 1924. 

3. App—Farm Economics. 


2. Knowledge which functions di- 
rectly in the development of dispositions 
and the discovery and development of 
abilities. 

(a) Knowledge of persons who have 
been successful through careful study 
and application of sound business prac- 
tice in production and marketing of 
crops. 


Illustrative Material : 

“The Ohio Farmer, in co-operation 
with the other agricultural agencies of 
the state, proposes to recognize and re- 
ward the outstanding all-around farm- 
ers of the state with the degree of Mas- 
ter Farmer. This year we expect to pick — 
15 Master Farmers for this honor. To; 
each of these men will be presented a 


various other ways to be mentioned la- 
ter.” —The Ohio Farmer. May 6, 1926. 


References: a 
1. The following fa _ magazines 
conduct an Honor Roll and present 
“prizes to outstanding farmers. 
Mice Ee Ohio Farmer, Clev 
Ohio. a 
db. ee s Parmer, Des 
ie ae = 
=¢ The Farmer, St Paul, M 
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a 


e. The Michigan Farmer, Detroit, 
Mich. 

3. Knowledge which is useful in the 
control of situations of everyday life. 

(a) Knowledge of the possibilities 
and limitations of co-operative grain 
marketing associations. 

Illustrative Factors : 

Fundamentals of co-operation. 

Distinguishing characteristics of co- 
operatives. 

Duties and qualifications of officers 
and members. 

Advantages and limitations of co-op- 
eration. 

Examples of successful co-operative 
enterprises. 

Methods of organizing co-operation. 

Illustrative Material: 

“The importance of farmers’ co-op- 
erative organizations as agencies for im- 
proving marketing methods is gaining 
rapid recognition at the present time. 
The existence of at least 12,000 farmers’ 
buying and selling associations in the 
United States shows clearly that Ameri- 
can farmers appreciate the value of or- 
ganized effort in effecting savings and 
improving service in the marketing of 
their products.” — Jessnes, O. B. Co- 
operative Marketing, Farmers Bulletin, 
I rt) Oar geal 

References : 

1. App—Farm Economics, Chap. 
XVII. 

2. Horner—Agricultural Marketing. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1925. 
185-188-223. 

3. Farmers’ Bulletin 1144 U. S. 
Dept. Agr. 

4. Macklin—Efficient Marketing for 
Agriculture. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1921. Chap. XIII, XIV, XV, XVI. 

5. Minnesota Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 
152. P 


~ we 


6. Farm Magazines — Farm & Fire- 
side, Ill. Agr: Assn. Record, etc. 

(b) Knowledge of certain factors in- 
fluencing the most advantageous time to 
market grain. 

Illustrative Factors: 

Seasonal cycles of grain prices and 
market receipts. 

Factors causing seasonal variation. 

Current trends of prices. 

Illustrative Material: 

“Corn prices are usually lowest at har- 
vest time when marketings are heaviest. 
From the low point, generally in Decem- 
ber, they gradually rise during the fol- 
lowing year until a new crop begins to 
come on the market, then decline rather 
sharply to the minimum again. The 
advance from low to high is generally 
greater in localities of large surplus than 
in localities of deficient production. The 
marketing cycle is not the same in dif- 
ferent parts of the country but it is in- 
fluenced by the time of harvest, the high 
point coming earlier in the southern 
states than in the northern states. 
Therefore, prices do not advance or de- 
cline uniformly throughout the country.” 
—App-Farm Economics, p. 539. 


- 


References : 

1. U. S. D. A. Yearbook Statistics. 

2. App-Farm Economics, 529-550. 

3. Horner—Agricultural Marketing, 
Chap. 44, 

4. Ill. Crop Reporter or Bureau of 
Crop estimates for Ely, and Produc- 
tion Data. 

_(c) Knowledge involved in classify- 
ing and grading grain for market. 

Illustrative Factors : 

Advantage to farmer resulting from 
grading grain. 

_ Desirable characteristics of grain from 
consumer’s standpoint. 


. 
Se 
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Market requirements as to class and 
grade. 

Factors 
grade. 

Methods of changing grade. 

Illustrative Material: 

“Farmers must know what factors de- 
termine the grade of their wheat in or- 
der to bargain for the best possible 
prices. In recent years, wheats of high 
gluten content and quality have com- 
manded special premiums. On the Kan- 
sas City market, carlots of hard winter 
wheat grading No. 2, 3, or 4, but of high 
gluten content or quality, often sell 
above No. 1 for the same day. The 
producer, as a rule, does not know the 
gluten content of his wheat, and may, 
hence, be at considerable disadvantage 
in making his sale to the local buyer. 
Special efforts should be made by the 
producers to acquaint themselves better 
with the market value of their wheat.” 
—U. S. D. A. Yearbook 1923, p. 129. 

References : 

1. Cox—Crop Production and Soil 
Management. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1925. 240-253. 

2. Montgomery—Productive Field 


which determine class and 


Crops. Philadelphia: Lippincott Co. 
1922. p. 486-493. 

3. Horner—Agricultural Marketing, 
Chap. IIT. 


4. U.S. D.A. Official Grain Grad- 
ing Standards, U. S. Dept. Agr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

(d) Knowledge of the costs and risks 
involved in holding grain for future 
markets. 

Illustrative Factors: 

Factors of costs involved. 

Evaluation of factors. © 

Computations of costs of storing. 

Advantages and disadvantages of 
holding and storing. 
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Illustrative Material : 

“It must not be concluded from the 
advance in prices taking place after har- 
vest time that it will always pay to hold 
corn for the higher prices that are likely 
to be paid later in the year. Several 
factors of expense and loss must be bal- 
anced against the increase in price, such 
as cost of handling and storing, interest 
and shrinkage due to the loss of moist- 
ure and ravages by insects, rats, and 
mice. These factors vary with the local 
conditions, consequently the farmer 
must determine for himself the time at 
which he should sell corn.”—App-Farm 
Economics, p. 540. 


References : 

1. App-Farm Economics, Chap. XV 
and XVI. 

2. Horner—Agricultural Marketing. 

3. Til. Exp. Sta.-Bul. 183. Urbana, 
Ill. 

4. Data from 3 b. above. 

(e) Knowledge of the costs and risks 
involved in marketing grain. 


Illustrative Factors: 

Services rendered by marketing agen- 
cies. 

Expenses of marketing. 

(f) Knowledge of the value of reli- 
able information and study in making 
decisions and planning for future pro- 
cedure. 

(g) Knowledge of the influence of 
unbalanced farm practice upon the sea- 
sonal variation in prices. 

(h) Knowledge of the advantages of 
producing grain of highest quality for 
market. ' 

(i) Knowledge necessary for evaluat- 
ing demand factors and their relative im- 
portance, as compared with previous 
years. 
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B. DEVELOPMENT oF Motives, ATTI- 

TUDES, IDEALS, AND APPRECIATIONS. 

1. Appreciation of the importance to 
the grain farmer of keeping well m- 
formed on current price conditions, and 
the desire to benefit by study of market 
news. 

Illustrative Material : 

“We find that 35% of the families 
which make an economic use of this 
‘service furnished by our station—WLS 
prefer reports on grain, grain markets, 
etc. Twenty-eight per cent show a pref- 
‘erence for livestock reports, 27% for 
dairy and poultry reports, and 10% for 
fruit, vegetables, hay, and food reports. 

Actual saving through market- 
ing based on radio information was 
claimed by 97%, and 3% could make 
no such claims. Specific money saving 
instances were mentioned by 91%. The 
average saving affected was $267.50.”— 
The Index, April, 1926. Sears Roebuck 
Agricultural Foundation, Chicago, IIL. 
(Survey of 1,176 Radioized Farms in z 
states. ) 

References : 

1. Articles in current farm maga- 

_ zines such as Prairie Farmer, Successful 
Farming, Farm Journal, Wallace 
Farmer, etc. 


Division of Crop Estimates Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Dept. of 
es Ag? 

— Illustrative Material : 

_ “Government crop reports and statis- 
;" - tics benefit all classes of people, espec- 
ially producers, marketing and distrib- 
ting agencies, because they relate to 


2. Appreciation of the work of the ~ 


distribution Of gr times pies 
essential facts of production and_ 
of food and raw marenials and 
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ing Service, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C. 

References : 

1. The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, U. S. D. A. Govt. Crop Report- 
ing Service, Washington, D. C. 

2. State Department of Agriculture, 
Crop Reporting Schedules and Monthly 
Bulletins, Springfield, Ill. 

3. Horner—Agricultural 
Chap. XII. 

3. Loyalty to, and pride in, co-oper- 
ative grain marketing organizations. 


Marketing, 


Illustrative Material: 
“Lack of loyalty and interest on the 
part of the members has been one of the 
most frequent causes of failure among 
co-operative enterprises. This short- 
coming probably has more often than 
not been the result of a lack of appre-— 
ciation on the part of the members of 
the importance of membership loyalty 
than being intentional on their part.,— _ 
Jessnes — Co-operative Marketing of § i 
Farm Products, p. 183. P 
References : 
1. Jessnes — Co-operative Marketing 
of Farm Products, Philadelphia: meet y 
pincott Co., 1923. .. 
2. Farm & Fireside, editorial, Octo- * 
ber, 1925. ; 
4. Open-mindedness towards efforts 
to improve economic conditions nea 
Legislation, ; 


Cae, oe salad a 


Farmer co-operation. is 
5. Appreciation of the importance of 
the services rendered by the 
agencies involved in the e marketing 


Ge: ae to esta 


- 
F; 
* 
me 
3 
$ 
4 
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C. DEVELOPMENT oF Dertnite MEN- 
TAL TECHNIQUES IN Memory, JUDG- 
MENT, REASONING, IMAGINATION, Etc. 
(These abilities should be developed 

largely as parts of, or by-products of, 
the learning processes involved in ac- 
quiring the knowledges, habits, skills, at- 
titudes, etc., necessary to perform effi- 
ciently the activities with which they are 
associated. ) 

It is not to be expected that many of 
them can be attained to any considerable 
extent during the short time which can 
be devoted to them in the classroom. 
They can be acquired only by continu- 
ous study and long experience in apply- 
ing the principles involved to actual farm 
conditions and practices.) 

1. Ability to use judgment and re- 
flective thought in interpreting economic 
information and applying it to personal 
needs. 

2. Ability to judge the stability of 
current price trends, foresee market 
breaks, and adapt information to per- 
sonal needs. 

3. Development of judgment and re- 
sourcefulness_in planning and adjusting 
farm practices to take advantage of 
changing economic conditions; for ex- 
ample by 

a. Increasing acreage of crop for 
which the demand appears to be good. 

b. Improving storing facilities, and 
holding grain when such procedure 
seems advisable. 

c. Feeding grain to livestock instead 
~ of selling. 


D. Acourrinc RicHt Hasits oF Con- 
‘puct AND USEFUL SKILLs IN LIVING. 
(These abilities can be acquired only 
by. continued practice or experience in 
the application of the principles involved 
as outlined under A and B. Since mar- 
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keting is for the most part, an activity of 
the “managerial” type, the necessary 
skills to be developed are chiefly mental 
skills essential to forming opinions, 
making decisions, and laying plans for 
future procedure. ) 

1. Ability to grade and classify grain 
correctly and quickly. 

Illustrative Material : 

“There is no single marketing service 
that returns greater dividend for the ef- 
fort and money expended than grading. 
Wheat is sold largely on the basis of 
grade A system of grain standardiza- 
tion makes possible trading at a dis- 
tance, reduces cost of marketing, makes 
financing possible, and insures the pro- 
ducer a fair return for his product. 
Standards for wheat, shelled corn, oats, 
and rye have been established by the U. 
S. Dept. Agri., and all commercial grad- 
ing of the grains is based upon the Fed- 
eral Standards which take into consider- 
ation the weight per bushel, moisture 
content, damaged kernels, and mixture 
of foreign materials and other grains.” 


—Benton. Marketing Farm Products. 
Chicago: Shaw & Co. 1926. 
References : s 


1. Cox—Crop Production and Soil 
Management, p. 240 and 253. 

2. Montgomery—Productive Field 
Crops, 486-493. 

3. U.S. D. A. Official Grain Grading 
Standards. 

4. Lyon & Montgomery—Examining 
and grading grains. Chicago: Ginn & 
Co. 1907. oa 

2. Skill in reading market news and 
crop reports. 

Illustrative Material: | 

“A sensationally bullish Argentine — 
government crop report was responsible 
for the free buying of futures and an ad- 
vance of 1% to 23@c with May selling 


en sain 
¥, sa : 
i 
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at a $1.061%4, a new high for the week, 
and the finish was at net gains of 1¥c 
to 1%c, with May $1.60% to $1.603¢, 
July $1.37 to $1.37%4, and September 
$1.32%4 to $1.323%.”—Chicago Sunday 
Tribune, April 11, 1926. 

References : 

1. Market page of daily newspapers. 

2. Radio reports. 

3. Market quotation bulletins. 

3. Accuracy in keeping records and 
constructing charts and graphs for per- 
sonal use. 

4. Skill in handling products and 
placing them on the market in the best 
condition. 


VII. REPRESENTATIVE TEACH- 
ING UNITS IN AGRONOMY. 


For purposes of classroom instruction 
there is an advantage in organizing the 
materials of instruction into certain 
rather well defined units. Owing to the 
nature of farming and the purposes of 
vocational agriculture, such units can be 
organized most effectively around the 
decisions and practices involved in the 
business of farming. Each teaching unit 
should contribute directly toward the de- 
velopment of ability with respect to 
these decisions and practices and lead 
toward the realization of the ultimate 
objectives. 

The following patterns of organiza- 
tion are presented as examples of teach- 
ing units in agronomy. 


UNIT—SELectTinGc SEED CorRN IN THE 
FIELD. 


I. Immediate Objectives: 

A. Knowledge of: 

(1) Frost injury. 

(2) Diseases of corn and their influ- 
ence on yields. 
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(3) Variations in plant characteris- 
tics and yields. 

(4) Methods of selection 
mended by experiment station. 

(5) Condition of home seed. 

B. Skill in: 

(1) Selecting seed in the field. 

C. Attitudes and Dispositions: 

(1) Appreciation of the standard 
method of selection; desire to so select 
seed. 

Pupil Exercises: 

(1) Determine whether all corn is 
equally good for seed. 

(2) Read about diseases in corn, and 
their influence on yields. 

(3) Observe disease in 
plant in local fields. 

(4) Discover evidence indicating that 
plants vary in yield and characteristics. 

(5) Discover evidence indicating “like 
tends to produce like.” 

(6) Determine best method of select- 
ing seed. ; 


recom- 


the corn 


(7) Plan selection of seed on home 
farm. 


(8) Practice selecting seed in local 
fields. 

(9) Select seed this year. 

(10) Read about the practices of suc- 
cessful farmers, 

(11) Listen to the teacher tell about 
the practices of successful farmers. 

(12) Read about results from field 
selection of seed. 


(13) Recall experiences with soft or 
immature corn. 


II, References: 

13 Text: ; 

2. Farmers Bulletin 1176: Control 
of the diseases of corn (Adapted). 

3. Illinois Bulletin 132: Effect of se- 
lection upon corn. (Adapted). 
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4. Illinois Bulletin 255: Diseases of 
corn and their control. (Adapted). 
9. Farm Magazines and Papers. 


UNIT—Cutiine SEeEp Corn. 
I. Immediate Objectives: 
A. Knowledge of: 


(1) Indications of desirable seed 
corn. 
B. Skill in: 


(1) Culling. 

C. Attitudes and Dispositions: 

(1) Feel that culling is worth while 
and desire to cull seed. 

Pupil Exercises: 

(1) Read description 
seed ears. 

(2) Listen to teacher’s explanation of 
the factors to be considered. 

(3) Observe the factors in seed corn. 

(4) Practice the culling of seed corn. 

(5) Cull home seed this year. 

(6) Read about results from culling. 

(7) Compare costs of culling with in- 
creased yields. 


of desirable 


II. References: 

1. Illinois Seed Corn Score Card. 

2. Illinois Bulletin 255: Diseases of 
corn and their control. (Adapted). 

3. Farm Papers. 

4. Teacher and local farmers. 


UNIT—TestineG SEED Corn. 

I. Immediate Objectives: 
A. Knowledge of: 
(1) Various methods of testing corn. 
(2) Advantages and disadvantages of 


each. 
(3) Method recommended by state 


experiment station. 


- 
7 


(4) Methods of operating testers. 

B. Skill in: 

(1) Operating testers. 

(2) Detecting indications of disease 


_and vigor. 
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C. Attitudes and Dispositions: 

(1) Desire to test seed corn. 

(2) Openmindedness to research. 

Pupil Exercises : 

(1) Compare and select best of meth- 
ods of testing. 

(2) Observe indications of vigor and 
disease. 

(3) Plan method of testing own seed. 

(4) Practice in operating tester. 

(5) Practice in detecting indications 
of vigor and disease. 

(6) Read about results from tested 
seed. 

(7) Compute increased financial re- 
turns from tested seed. 

(8) Consult successful farmers who 
practice testing. 
II. References: 

Ror Bes 

2. Farmers Bulletin (U.S. D. A.) 
1176: Control of the diseases of corn. 
(Adapted). 

3. Illinois Bulletin 255; Diseases of 
corn and their control. (Adapted). 

4. Farm Papers and Magazines. 


UNIT—Courrent Grain Market RE- 

PORTS. 

I. Immediate Objectives: 

A. Knowledge of: 

(1) Sources of reliable market infor- 
mation. 

(2) Terminology commonly used. 

(3) Methods of recording data. 

(4) Means of interpreting data. 

Be Skilloime 

(1) Speed and accuracy in reading 
market reports including charts and sta- 
tistics. 

(2) Accuracy in keeping records and 
constructing charts and graphs for per- 
sonal use. 

C. Attitudes and Dispositions : 

(1) Appreciation of the value of 
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keeping well informed on market condi- 
tions. 

(2) Appreciation of the services ren- 
dered by the market news agencies. 

(3) Confidence in the reliability of 
government reports. 

Pupil Exercises: — 

(1) Locate available sources of grain 
market information. 

(2) Examine the various reports and 
select the best sources of market infor- 
mation. 

(3) Look up the meaning of the var- 
ious terms and expressions with which 
you are not familiar. ; 

(4) Read the grain market news from 
day to day and note its outstanding ten- 
dencies. 

(5) Tabulate grain prices as quoted 
from day to day and compare with prices 


paid by your local scaler, or with other 


markets. 


(6) Construct charts and graphs 
showing current price trends and market 
movements from day to day. 


Ca) Practice at reading and ae 
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ing charts of grain prices, and try to ex- 
plain market changes on the basis of the 
data which you have collected. 

(8) Read articles in the farm papers 
or listen to stories from farmers giving 
instances in which a farmer was actually 
benefitted by the market news received 
by radio. 

(9) Find out how market and crop 
news are collected and distributed. 

(10) Write an essay on the value of 
the market news service to grain farm-~ 
ers telling how you think it should be 


~ used to best advantage. 


II. References: 

1. The Chicago Daily Drover’s Jour- 
nal, Chicago, Ill. 

2. The Board of Trade Bulletin, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 


3. Market section of daily newspa-— 
pers. 2 
4. U.S. D. A. Weekly Grain Mar- 
ket News—Bureau Agri. Economics, 
Washington, D. C. 5 

5. (UE ES Ser Lhe Agricultural 
Situation—Bureau Agri. soe 
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Report of Sub-Committee on Art Education’ 


Outline of Report 


INTRODUCTION 


I. From the Standpoint of the Social 
Objectives. 
Immediate Objectives and Values. 
General Reading List for Art Stu- 
dents. 
(Fiction, Short Stories and Poems 
Relating to Art). 


Il. From the Standpoint of the Vo- 
cational Objectives. 
Immediate Objectives and Values. 
General Reading List for Art Stu- 
dents. 
(Fiction and Short Stories Relating 
to the MHandicrafts, Industrial and 
Household Arts). 


Ill. From the Standpoint of the Lei- 
sure-Time Objectives. 
Immediate Objectives and Values. 
General Reading List for Art Stu- 
dents. 
(A list of books especially useful in 
avocations). : 


IV. General Art Bibliography for 
Collateral Reading and Study. 
Classified Bibliography of Art Books. 
1. History. 

2. Art Appreciation. 

3. Subject Matter of Art. 

4. Industrial Art. 

5. Lettering, Printing and Book 

Making. 

6. Interior Decoration. 
7. Costume Design. 
8. Beautifully Illustrated Books (De 

Luxe Editions). 
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V. General Illustrative Material. 

INTRODUCTION—This report at- 
tempts to designate qualitatively the con- 
tribution which art makes to the “so- 
cial,” the “vocational” and the “leisure- 
time” objectives of modern education. 
Art may be said to contribute indirectly 
to the “health” and “physical fitness” 
objectives through its contribution to 
the beauty and cheerfulness of one’s en- 
vironment. The satisfaction, happiness 
and contentment resulting from beauty 
in everyday life in contrast to the dis- 
satisfaction and nerve strain resulting 
from ugly, sordid and discordant sur- 
roundings are self apparent. There is 
also a certain well-established therapeu- 
tic value to be derived from art activi- 
ties but this can hardly be designated as 
within the province of the public school. 

A careful survey has been made of the 
literature of art education and of the 
most important city and state courses of 
study in art. The objectives which have 
been most frequently listed and which, 
in the opinion of the committee, most 
nearly meet the modern educational 
standards have been tabulated in divis- 
ions I, II, and III of the report. 


1Sub-Committee on Art Education. 


William G. Whitford, Chairman. Associate 
Professor in Art Education, University of - 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Kathryn D. Lee, Instructor of Art, 
University of Chicago High School. 

Miss Martye Poindexter, Assistant Super- 
visor of Art, City Schools, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Miss Jessie Todd, Instructor of Art, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Elementary School. 5 

Miss Mabel Williams, Instructor of Art, J. 
Sterling Morton Township High School, Cic- 
ero, Illinois. ; oo 

Miss Mildred Larsen, Instructor of Art, 
Public Schools, Downers Grove, Illinois. 
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In connection with each of the major 
objectives set forth a general reading list 
for art students has been selected from 
fiction, short stories and poems relating 
to art. In addition, a classified bibliog- 
raphy has been compiled including the 
‘most important books dealing with sub- 
ject-matter content, (Part IV). This 
should be especially valuable to instruc- 
tors in the selection of materials and ac- 
tivities and in the development of con- 
tent for art appreciation and for special 
courses. 

As there are-no text books in art ed- 
ucation each individual teacher or super- 
visor is compelled to prepare her own 
syllabi and material for instruction. For 
this purpose suggestions must be gath- 
ered from all reliable sources. Sources 
and types of illustrative material have 
been compiled in Part V. 

No attempt has been made to organize 
or differentiate the material to suit the 
needs of individual grades because no 
standardized procedure exists at present 
in respect to the amount of art work of- 
fered in secondary schools. Some 
schools require art in all grades, some in 
one grade only and others make no pro- 
vision at all for art work. In many 
high schools art as an elective subject 
may be taken by students from any 
grade. 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL 
COURSES — The recommendation of 
the Committee on Standards for Reor- 
ganization of Secondary School Cur- 
ricula on December 10, 1926, that a Gen- 
eral Art course be developed as a major 
unit for the junior high school curricu- 
lum, has influenced the committee in pre- 


2Davis, Calvin O. Accredited Secondary 
Schools of the North Central Association. 
United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
No. 45, 1919. 
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paring the report. However, consider- 
ation has been given to the needs of 
specialized courses of the school. The 
report is offered as having basic value 
applicable to all art courses of the 
school. In the case of the “general art” 
courses, the social objectives would tend 
to be emphasized and in case of the 
specialized art courses of various kinds 
the pre-vocational objective might be 
stressed. 

The General Art or survey type course 
would aim to test the students’ abilities, 
stimulate their interests, broaden their 
understanding and appreciation, and 
give them some conception of the rela- 
tion of art to their lives before begin- 
ning the more advanced courses of the 
senior high school. 

Art education contributes to the dif- 
ferent secondary school objectives in 
varying degrees. However, it no doubt 
contributes most vitally and directly to 
the social, domestic and civic needs for 
art and indirectly to the industrial and 
vocational needs. Frequently the art ac- 
tivities contribute to both the social and 
to the leisure-time objectives. The com- 
mittee has interpreted the social objec- 
tives as being those which lead towards 
the development of better citizens and 
contribute to the richness of life of mod- 


ern society; the vocational objectives as 


those which lead towards a profession in 
the fine or industrial arts; and the leis- 
ure-time objectives as purely recrea- 
tional or avocational activities, the hob- 
bies, the specific pastimes and the organ- 
ized interests of leisure. Art in relation 
to the individual, the home, and the com- 
munity has been included under social 
objectives. 


The reading lists would apply equally 


to both general and special courses; in 


many instances books classified in one 


ee a 
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division might properly be utilized in 
other divisions as well. Also, the read- 
ing lists for English, social studies, home 
economics, science and other subjects 
contain valuable contributions for art 
education. 

No claim is made that the lists in- 
clude all of the best books available or 
that some of the references may not be 
somewhat heavy for high school stu- 
dents. However, the committee has 
found that many high school students 
read books usually considered on the 
college level. The lists as now compiled 
offer a challenge to the more enthusias- 
tic and mature pupils. 


BETTER RECOGNITION OF 
ART EDUCATION — Statistics com- 
piled in 1919° show that fifty-eight per 
cent of the schools of the association 
made no provision for art, twenty-one 
per cent offered less than one unit, and 
only seven per cent offered more than 
three units of art. That such a condition 
is no longer in existence is to be antici- 
pated by the tremendous impetus given 
to art education in all parts of the coun- 
try within the last few years. 

Data relative to the standing of art 
education in the schools of the associa- 
tion at the present time is not available. 
However, greater understanding and ap- 
preciation of the values of art in educa- 
tion are evidenced by the attitude of ed- 
ucators quite generally. For example, 
John Dewey comments as follows: 

_ There has been great loss in relegat- 
ing the arts to the relatively trivial role 
which they finally assumed in schooling, 


and there is a corresponding promise of 
in in the effective wakening in the last 


4 
= . 
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generation to restore these to a more im- 
portant position.* 

In 1924 the Federated Council on Art 
Education was organized to study the 
problems of art teaching in the public 
schools. This organization is national 
in its representation and scope. It has 
won the hearty endorsement of school 
administrators and educators. 

At the Dallas, 1926, meeting of the 
Department of Superintendents of the 
National Education Association a reso- 
lution was passed recommending that art 
be given equal consideration and support 
with other basic subjects. 

To assist specifically in this progres- 
sive movement the Committee on Stand- 
ards unanimously passed the following 
resolution at its December, 1926, meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

This committee recognizes the value 
of art as a distinctive contribution to 
the social, vocational and leisure-time 
objectives of the modern secondary 
school program. It therefore recom- 
mends that a unit of art be developed as 
a major subject for the junior high 
school. This unit, to be termed The 
General Art Course, may properly bear 
the same relation to later more special- 
ized art courses as the corresponding 
general courses in language, social sci- 
ence, general science and mathematics 
bear to specialized courses in these sub- 
jects. 

The primary purpose of a general art 
course should be the development of a 
practical understanding and appreciation 
of art in its direct relation to the imme- 
diate and deferred life interests of the 
pupil. ; 

The future holds infinite possibilities, 
for the development ot a subject pos- 


sessing so rich a subject-matter content 


4Taft, Lorado, The Appreciation of Sculp- — 


ture. The American Library Association. ; 
Bailey, H. T., Pleasure from Pictures. The 
American Library Association. Se 
Mumford, Lewis, Architecture. The Amer- 
ican Library Association. : 


. 
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and one having such direct bearing upon 
the everyday lives of the pupils in the 
schools and later upon these pupils as 
citizens in the community. 


REQUEST FOR CO-OPERATION 
—The committee would like very much 
to secure the co-operation of teachers in 
the field, in checking the reading lists 
of Parts I, II, and III as follows: 

(1) Those books which students find 
most valuable, interesting and best suited 
to their capacities. 

(2) Books to be omitted—those which 
are too advanced or undesirable from the 
art standpoint. 

(3) Addition of titles which should be 
included in the lists. 

We will be particularly glad to have 
additions to the list of illustrated books, 
Part IV, No. 8. 

Teachers can assist greatly in this 
work if they will try out the reading 
lists with their students and report to 
the chairman of the committee. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT—The com- 
mittee wishes to express appreciation for 
the valuable contribution made to this 
report by the advanced students of the 
Department of Art Education of the 
University of Chicago who co-operated 
in making analyses cf courses of study 
and in compiling and checking the read- 
ing lists. 


I. From the Standbsint of the Social 
Objectives (Immediate Objectives 
Affecting Classroom Practice.) 


A. AcguiriInc FRrRuitFuL KNOWLEDGE 
PREPARATIVE TO OTHER KNOWLEDGE 
Wuicu Devetors Disposirions AND 
ABILITIES AND FUNCTIONS IN SiTUA- 
TIONS OF Every Day Lire, 


1. Social knowledge—knowledge of 


the field of society and its need and uses 
for art. 

2. Knowledge of events, persons, 
movements, customs, and _ institutions 
which have determined the progress of 
mankind, especially the work of the 
masters in the fine and industrial arts. 

3. The religious, social, and economic 
influences which underlie the develop- 
ment of the great periods of art. 

4. Foundations for broad culture 
and education. 

5. A knowledge of the accomplish- 
ments of the race. 

6. Increase of social consciousness 
through acquaintance with other peoples 
and other times. 

7. Study of history through art. 


8. Consciousness of the place of art 
in modern life. 


9. Knowledge of new movements in 
art and their significance to present day 
art problems. 

10. Valuable knowledge for the con- 
sumer of art. Authentic judgment and 
keen discrimination so that wise choices 
may be made in the selection of objects 
for home, community and individual use. 
(Supplanting the discordant and ugly 
with the harmonious and beautiful.) 

11. Helping the potential citizens of 
the country to find a future place in life — 
which will not only be profitable but sat- 
isfying and pleasurable, enabling them to 
live a full and rich life of happiness and ~ 
contentment. 


12. Discovering and conserving the 
precious talent of specially gifted pupils © 
and so directing it that it will be of value | 
to the nation. : 


13. Appreciation of beauty in nature, : 
and of nature reconstructed to meet the 
needs of mankind, as in city planning, 


parks, landscape gardening, etc. — 
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14. Knowledge and understanding 
of art quality so that pupils may recog- 


nize and enjoy this factor wherever 
found. 
15. Realization of the importance of 


good taste and ethical character. 

16. Knowledge. which leads to a de- 
sire to foster art in the community. 

17. Knowledge of art’s contribution 
to happiness, health and contentment. 

18. Knowledge of the educational 
value of museums and art galleries. 

19. Acquaintance with drawing, de- 
sign, color, construction and the appre- 
ciation of the arts in their various rela- 
tions to life activities. 

20. Knowledge of the basic elements 
of art structure and the fundamental 
principles of arrangement and their use 
in producing or appreciating art quality. 
“Drawing is a means of developing ar- 
tistic expression and an avenue to the 
source of aesthetic enjoyment.” (Sar- 
gent and Miller). 

21. More efficient and enjoyable atti- 
tude towards travel, (See Leisure Time 


Objectives). 


B. DeEvELOPMENT OF ATTITUDES, IN- 
TERESTS, Morives, IDEALS AND APPRE- 
CIATIONS. 

1. Attitudes which will find expres- 
sion in socially valuable behavior. 


2. Social intelligence — (ability to 


participate in the art affairs of modern 
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4. Interest in civic beauty of other 
cities. 

5. High standards of taste. 

6. Emotional responses in the pres- 
ence of beauty, (sympathy, love, joy, 
pride, etc.) 

7. Interest in the beautiful rather 
than the sordid and commonplace. 

8. Better conduct resulting from a 
knowledge of higher values of life. 

9. Attitudes of research, (discover 
and search for information and material 
adaptable to the uses of society). 

10. Growth in the appreciation of 
books and records. 

11. Interest in readings and lectures 
pertaining to art. 

12. Desire to express thought graph- 
ically. 

13. Recognition of beauty in nature 
and art. 

14. Importance of beauty for pleas- 
ure and for character development. 

15. An interest in gardens and in the 
beautiful products of nature as part of 
home and civic life. 

16. Recognizing beauty in both sum- 
mer and winter aspects of nature. 

17. Group consciousness. Participa- 
tion in art work, planned, executed and 
judged by the group. 

18. Through study and experience in 
workmanship to develop high ideals of 
creation and achievement in a chosen 
field. 

19. Experience in creative work. 


] society with keen mental freshness and 
resourcefulness, to aid in solving prob- 
‘lems of an art nature, to suggest reme- 
dies and make judgments in respect to 
‘new situations, city planning, etc.) 

' 3. High standards for home and civic 


‘projects and knowledge of these stand- 
rds result in homes and cities of refine- 


20. Experience in analyzing objects 
for art quality. 

21. To learn through experience how 
materials and processes have influenced 


art products. - 
22. To know the characteristics and 


significance of great periods of art ac- 
“ment rather than ugly homes and sordid _ tivity, of contributions of nations and in- | 


treets and surroundings. dividual artists. a 
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23. To develop sympathetic insight 
into the lives of workers in the various 
arts. 

24. Fuller understanding of art and 
its relation to life. 

25. Pupils are encouraged to express 
themselves freely and according to their 
own feelings. 

26. Fosters new interest in activities 
connected with various school studies. 

27. Worthy home membership — in- 
terest in higher economic and artistic 
standards in the home. 

(a) Developing an interest in build- 
ing and furnishing, remodeling, repair- 
ing and beautifying the home. 

(b) Knowledge of functions and ac- 
tivities of the home. 

(c) Interest in cleanliness, comfort, 
recreation and protection in the home. 

(d) Interest and co-operation in ser- 
vices of the home. 

28. Ideals which demand only the 
best art for the home, community and 
nation. 

29. Appreciation of all the so called 
fine and industrial arts. 


C. DEVELOPMENT OF DEFINITE MEN- 
TAL TECHNIQUES IN Memory, JuDG- 
MENT, IMAGINATION, ORIGINALITY 
AND THE LIKE, 


1. “A child who draws does not set 
forth ideas already perfectly formed, 
but perfects them in part by the very 
act of setting them forth. Drawing then 
becomes a tool with which to think.” 
Sargent, Fine and Industrial Art in Ele- 
mentary Schools, p. 5. 

2. The purpose of memory drawing 
is to aid in forming the habit of recall- 
ing mental images, and to provide op- 
portunity for practice in applying prin- 
ciples which have been learned through 
drawing by imitation and from objects. 


cute with skill and precision. 


3. Authentic judgment, discrimina- 
tion, (ability to compare and evaluate 
with authority). Discrimination is the 
basis of appreciation. 

4. Development of taste—knowledge 
of what is good and bad. 

5. Drawing from imagination in- 
volves mental construction and invention 
and develops mental imagery. 

6. Imagination is developed through 
the exercises in narrative, illustration, 
design, construction and the various cor- 
related projects of the school. 

7. Originality is developed through 
exercises in design, composition and nar- 
rative illustration. 


D. AcguirING RicHt Hasits oF Con- 
DUCT AND USEFUL SKILLS IN LIVING. 


1. Communication through drawing 
and other graphic forms as a means of 
language supplementary to the written, 
printed or spoken word. 

2. Expression through representa- 
tion, design, and the constructive arts. 

3. Ability to express oneself effec- 
tively through the use of line, form, 
tone, color and texture. 

4. Ability to use the principles of art. 

5. Freedom of expression. 

6. Fundamental training in those 
useful skills which may function later in 
vocational activities. 

7. Accuracy in rendering (technic). 

8. Co-operation, group conscious- 
ness. 

9. Resourcefulness. Ability to plan 
definitely and to perform consistently ac- 
cording to organized thought. } 

10. Co-operative training in use of 
mind, hand and eye, Training the eye 
to see accurately, the mind to weigh and. 
judge unerringly and the hand to exe- 


~ 7 
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11. To plan definitely and to carry 
out ideas accurately. 

12. Constructive work develops the 
power to use tools skillfully and culti- 
vates the habit of working neatly and 
accurately. 

13. Working from specifications. 

14. Analysis of all problems. 

15. Careful and prolonged research 
in one field. Sustained interest. 

16. Ability to respond to the orders 
of others. 

17. Development of ability to work 
in various mediums. 

18. Criticism by the teacher should 
assist the pupil to form the habit of not 
only criticizing his own work but of do- 
ing so in comparison with a standard. 

19. Teach habits of orderliness and 
cleanliness, for these are both requisites 
of beautiful things. All mussiness and 
disorder are to be avoided. 

20. Develop such an excellent tech- 
nique that it may be carried over into 

_ everything one does. 

21. Art creates habits of observation 

and “intelligent seeing.” 


22. In addition to the subject matter 
taught, art work like other subjects in 
school, when properly presented, aids in 
the development of special mental proc- 

esses and bodily recreations valuable to 
the pupil. It aids in the better co-ordi- 
nation of mind, hand and eye. It con- 
tributes to the formation of the follow- 
_ ing habits and skills: accuracy, persever- 
_ ance, determination, thrift, industry, 
| self-reliance, self-control, initiative, 
_ adaptability, analysis, attention, enthusi- 
asm, promptness, alertness, co-operation, 
‘ experimentation, appreciation, sociabil- 
ity, observation, decisiveness, delibera- 
- tion, resourcefulness, honesty of pur- 
pose, responsibility, unselfishness, loy- 


_alty, sincerity, truthfulness, constructive 
Le. 


chad 
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thought, open-minded investigation, 
sense of achievement and just pride. 

23. There are few situations in art 
which do not require of one the exercise 
of forming right habits of work. An 
artist must learn neatness, exactitude, 
and sustained efforts in his work. He 
must learn certain motor skills, certain 
combinations in following one’s imagin- 
ation and putting down in concrete form 
something definite through motor skills. 
A co-ordination between creative in- 
stincts of the mind and creative skills 
through the hand is necessary. 


GENERAL READING LIST FOR 
ART STUDENTS 
(From the Standpoint of the Social 
Objectives) 


Acquiring Fruitful Knowledge, Pre- 
parative to Other Knowledge Which 
Develops Dispositions and Abilities 
and Functions in Life Situations. 


Carefully selected literature appropri- 
ate to each individual need stimulates the 
pupil’s interest and broadens his back- 
ground for art appreciation. The books 
starred have been recommended by a 
number of teachers of art. 


FICTION, SHORT STORIES AND 
POEMS RELATING TO ART 


Aanrud, H.—Lizbeth Longfrock.............J Ginn 
Aldrich, T. B—Friar Jerome’s Beautiful 
Bogie ec ei ee ee ee Houghton 
Andrews, M. R.—Courage of the Com- 
Monplacemssaiwe ee  e Scribner 
*Bacon, D.—Pictures Every Child Should 
Ten Wok bale eee oe nh aoe Doubleday 


*Baikie, J—Sea Kings of Crete....... Macmillan 


*Bailey, H. T—Twelve Great Paintings... 


Prang 
*Barstow, C. L—Famous Pictures....... Century 
Bashkirtseff, M-—Journal of a Young 


Artista] 860-1884 “:.. 222 oe Carsu — 
Bennett, A—Buried Alive.........-.-.-..- Doran 
Binyon, L—The Flight of the Dragon...... 

Dutton 
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*Bryant, L. M.—Famuos Pictures of Real 
Animals 
*Bryant, L. M—Famous Pictures of Real 
Boys and Girls 
*Bryant, L. M.—The Children’s Book of 
Celebrated Sculpture Century 
*Bryant, L. M—The Children’s Book of 
Celebrated, Picttres ...2..-.c.cccscesscs-00e--- Century 


*Bryant, L. M—The Children’s Book of 
(GelebratedamDOwWels @ cece ec tcecesee Century 
Burlingame, R.—Susan Shane ............ Scribner 


Cady, M. R., Dewey, J. M.—Picture 
Stories from Great Artists.......... Macmillan 
*Cafiin, €. H=How to Study Pictures......._. 
Century 


Gane) =A TESt ee, eet Scribner 
Carpenter, F. G—How the World is Fed 
American 
*Carpenter, F. L—Stories Pictures Tell....Rand 
*Chandler, A. C—Magic Pictures of the 
Long Ago 
*Chandler, A. C—Pan the Piper 
Other Marvelous Tales _...................-.- Harper 
Conscience, H—How One Becomes a 
Painter 
Conway, A. E., Conway, Sir M.—Children’s 
IBOOk=O LRAT to nace ie tee cate Macmillan 
Crawford, M.—Marietta (a Maid of Ven- 


USED a ree at ee eee eee Macmillan 
Cyr, E. M.—Graded Art Readers ............ Ginn 
Daudet, A.—Artists’ Wives... Dutton 
Davis, F. H.—Myths and Legends of 

AREY SENDS sot tanec eee acs eer etatee irene OE Stokes 
*Davis, H. S.—Life of a Medieval Barony 

Harper 

IDYsteioe ls WEN kinetin oa i en Dodd 


*Earle, Mrs. A—Child Life in Colonial 
DEW) GoM cee ea ae ae eee aes Macmillan 
Ebers, G. M.—Egyptian Princess 
Ebers, G. M.—Uarda 
Fliot Gash OMmo lee. ciara eee eee, 
*Eliot, G.—Silas Marner 
Falkner, J. M.—Lost Stradivarius 


Ferber, E—So- Big) s2-20 080... -Doubleday 
Forest, N.—Ways of Escape.............:.00-- Little 
Foster—Room With a View... Knopf 
*French, A.—Sir Marrok: Tale of the 
Days of King sArthurci4 1c ae Century 
Garnett, E.—William wie een eet Dutton 
Gauguin, P.—Noa, Noa .............. N. L. Brown 


Giles, H. A.—Strange Stories from a 
Chinese Studio 

*Goldstein, H. and V.—Art in Every Day 

TSG gee erecta ee ete Macmillan 
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*Halliburton, R—Royal Road to Romance 


Bobbs 

Hamerling, R=-Aspasia) <2 ere eteeee Peck 

Hardy, T.—Jude the Obscure............ Macmillan 

*Hawthorne, N.—The Marble Faun....Houghton 

Higgins, A. C-—Thekla 22 2seeee eee Badger 
Hill, H., Maxwell, V.—Charlie and the 

Surprise. House tcc ee Macmillan 


Hillern, W.—Higher Than the Church....Peck 
Hind, -C; U—Naphtali2e eee Lane 
Holmes; E.—Mozart 2 eee Novello 
Hudson, J. W.—Nowhere Else in the 
World. 2.222525 Aes Appleton 
*Hugo, V.—The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame: ccaseen sce ee ee Burt 
Hunter, G. W., Whitman, W. G—The 


Essentials of an Ideal- Home... 2 


Hurll, E. M—Child Life in Art... Page 

Hurll, E. M.—Riverside Art Series.............. 
Houghton ~ 

Husman;, -1..—Prunella,. = Brown 


George Inness 
*Irving, W.—The Alhambra 
James, H.—The Madonna of the Future 


and Other: alesse Macmillan 
James, H.—The Real Thing.............. Macmillan 
Jenner, iMrs.. H.— Christ. im Arte Dutton 


Jerome, J. K.—Hanging a Picture......Scribner 


Jones, W.—The Epic of Kings........ Macmillan ~ 


Judd,-M. C—Wigwam Stories...................- Ginn 
Kennedy, B.—A-Man “Adrift2=.2....2. Stone 
King, P:—Alida. Craig 3.2. Richmond 
Kinne, H., Cooley, A. M——Home and the 
Family 
Kipling, R—Captains Courageous........ Century 
Kipling: .Ro— Kamen ee Doubleday 
*Kipling, R—The Light That Failed......... 


te ee ae ee ee ee Macmillan — 


\ 


F 


Macmillan 
Lincoln, J—Queer Judson...........22....-- Appleton — 
*Lindsay, V.—The Art of the Motion Pic- 
WU G eck ee ee -Macmillan 
Liocke}= Wa) —=Perella ase eee Dodd 
*Longfellow, H. W.—Hiawatha ........ Houghton | 


*Longfellow, H. W.—Keramos.......... Houghton 
Lowrie, A. P.— The Painter’s Methods 
and Materials 


4 
3 
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*Lytton, E. B—Last Days of Pompeii. Dutton 


*Mason, O. age onan Share in Primi- 
es Culture 


Vinci © 


SERS See seas enn i waned seabanuy ene sesureeaiesesuecuawnc at 
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Moore, Mrs. N. H—Children of Other 
[DENS se SERA 9 Ces, SOON ae Stokes 


Ra NDS ree et a oe Doran 

Packard, W.—The Young Ice Whalers... 
Houghton 

Peabody, H. C—What Makes a House 
XSAN TE COTS See Sg ey Atlantic 

Perry, W. S—In Egypt with Azir Gir- 
Somer eek ee 2 ee Atkinson 
*Phillpots, E—Brunel’s Tower ........ Macmillan 

Prescott, D. R—Day in a Colonial Home 
Jones 

Pringle, M. D—Yuletide in Many Lands 
Lothrop 


*Ruskin, J—Mornings in Florence......Donahue 
*Ruskin, J—The Seven Lamps of Archi- 


LES G 2s st 2 ee Ale ee ee Dutton 
Ryan, S. A—The Art Institute of Chi- 
Oe Eee SS RS eee es Flanagan 
*Sand, G—The Master Mosaic Workers.. 
Little 
Scott, M—Tom Cringle’s Log................ Dutton 
Sere Pee LI C1d 8 ot Lippincott 
Steedman, A.—Knights of Art............. Jacobs 
Stein, E—Troubadour Tales............ Macmillan 
Sterling, M., Sir W.—Stories of the 
pSHISID AT EIStS eee ee ee Duffield 
Siratumore—Pascaul — 5 Lippincott 
reat inone— Sig tian = ee ge Lippincott 
*Stuart, D. M.—The Boy Through the 
JOS See ae en eee Doran 
Symonds—A Fair Deceiver .....-...--.------- Harper 


*Tennyson, A.—lIdyls of the King_............-..-..-. 
Thompson, M.—Alice of Old Vincennes.. 
Grosset 
Turberville, A. S.—English Men and 
Manners ‘in the Eighteenth Century...... 


Clarendon 

Turnbull, F. H—The Golden Book of 
ACSI Le cy ah ete irene © cere ee Putnam 

Van Dyke, —“‘A Handful of Clay” 
from the Blue Flowet................------- Scribner 

- Van Dyke, J. C—Art for Art’s Sake........ 
Scribner 


*Van Loon, H. W.—Story of Mankind....Boni 
_ Vinci, L. da—A Treatise on Painting... Bell 


Von Wildenbruch, E—Master of Tana- 


(Baye ee 8 ORE en oe eee ee 
; 
_ Ungern-Sternberg, A.—Brenchel Brothers | 


*Wallace, L-=Ben Hur 2c Harper 


*Wells, M.—How the Present Came from 
thee Past tice iste 70s Se ieee Macmillan 
Wharton, E.—Glimpses of the Moon 


Appleton 

*Whitcomb, I. P.—Young People’s Story 
OLAS (pet tere ee aa ....-.-Dodd 
*Whittier, J. G—Snow Bound.............. Crowell 


Wilcox, D. F.—Great Cities in America... 
Macmillan 
Winger, C.—Persephon Elusis.......... Stratford 
Zangwill, I., Cowen, L—Premire and the 
Paniter 


II. From the Standpoint of the Vo- 
cational Objectives (Immediate Ob- 
jectives Affecting Classroom Prac- 
tice. 


A. AcQuIRING FRUITFUL KNOWLEDGE 
PREPARATIVE TO OTHER KNOWLEDGE 
Wuicu DeEveELops DISPOSITIONS AND 
ABILITIES AND FUNCTIONS IN SITUA- 
TIONS OF Everypay LIFE. 


1. Industrial knowledge. Knowledge 
of the field of industry and its needs and 
uses for art. Realization of the signifi- 
cance of art in industry. 

2. Study of factories and industrial 
plant making use of art in manufacture. 
Knowledge of tools, processes, mate- 
rials and merchandising used by these 
manufacturers. 

3. Knowledge of the art value of 
raw materials such as building stone, 
clay and ceramic products, lead, iron, 
tin and other metals, wood, leather, silk, 
wool, glass, concrete, etc. Opportunity 
to experiment with and to analyze thie 
materials of industry. 

4. Direct contact with materials 
which are common in the vocational 
world. 

5. To give the children a background 
of knowledge and experience so that 
they will intelligently approach the great 
field of industry which provides for 
their needs in food, clothing, shelter and 
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supplies them with tools, utensils, rec- 
ords and means of transportation. 

events, persons, 
and institutions 


6. Knowledge of 
movements, customs 
which have determined progress of man- 
kind, especially in the field of the indus- 
trial arts. (Biographies of artists, 
craftsmen, inventors, scientists. ) 

7. Knowledge and understanding of 
art quality (beauty) so that pupils may 
recognize and enjoy this factor in prod- 
ucts of industry. 

8. Develop a knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the relation of art to indus- 
try, so that the pupils as consumers will 
be able to'choose and select the things 
that are good in the products of in- 
dustry. 

9. Authentic judgment and keen dis- 
crimination so that pupils may use this 
factor as producers in the art problems 
of industry. 

10. Vocational guidance. Helping 
the potential producers of the country 
find a future occupation which will not 
only be profitable but satisfactory and 
pleasurable. 

11. Discovery and conservation of 
the precious talent of specially gifted pu- 
pils and so directing it that it will be 
of value to industry. 

12. Knowledge of the schools of ap- 
plied art in the United States. 

13. Industrial art education in Eu- 
rope. 

14. Interpretation and understand- 
ing of human needs. 

15. Ancient and modern conception 
of the industrial arts. 

16. The arts and crafts of the Mid- 
dle Ages (guilds). 

17. Appreciation of the 
things of life. 

18. Appreciation of the inter-de- 
pendence of man. 


common 


: 
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19, Right attitude toward the work 
importance 


done by the skilled laborer 

and dignity of work. 

20. Knowledge of related fields of 
industrial art. 

21. Knowledge of processes, mate- 
rials and methods of construction in re- 
lation to use. 

22. Knowledge of the elements and 
principles of design as used in the indus- 
trial arts. 

23. Knowledge of diagrammatic, an- 
alytical and descriptive drawing as ap- 
plied to industry. 

24. Use of drawing to clarify and to 
explain ideas, to assist in the problems 
and processes of industry. 

25. Social needs of vocational work- 
ers. 

26. Possibilities open to vocational 
workers. 

27. Amount of training necessary to 
succeed in various fields of art. 

28. A knowledge of present day ten- 
dencies in the vocational world. 

B. DeEvELopinc ATTITUDES, INTERESTS, 
Motives, IDEALS AND APPRECIATIONS. 
1. Attitudes which will find expres- 

sion in vocational activities. 

2. Industrial intelligence—(ability to 
participate in industry with a keen men- 
tal freshness, to aid in solving problems, 
suggesting remedies, new processes and 
applications, inventions, conservations, 
etc.) (Constructive intelligence). 

3. Attitudes of research, discovery 
and search for information and mate- 
rial adaptable to the uses of industry. 

4. Satisfaction of a real need 
through activity. Recognition of a defi- 
nite purpose in activity. 

5. Study of industries of different 
peoples and nations and their products. 

6. Interest in eliminating waste by 


imparting information and knowledge _ 


Se 
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which will function in producing the cor- 
rect thing artistically. 

7. Study of special decorative fea- 
tures of the materials of industry, such 
as cement, wood, metal, clay, glass, etc. 

8. Exploratory experiences in con- 
tact with different types of work widens 
field of interest. 

9. Interest in civic betterment—bet- 
ter homes, neatness, cleanliness, effi- 
ciency, etc. through the contribution of 
industry. 

10, Ideal of careful workmanship 
and artistic production. Feeling that 
beauty and utility go hand in hand. 

11. Training in qualities of leader- 
ship and responsibility given by co-op- 
erative group project work. 

12. Desire to accept responsibility. 

13. Fosters a spirit of investigation 
and leads to a systematic study and an- 
alysis. 

14. Interest in historical development 
of clothing, shelter, transportation, light- 
ing, heating, utensils, books and other 
products of industry. 

15. Knowledge and ability to recog- 
nize various materials. 

16. To develop sympathetic insight 
into the lives of workers in the various 
industrial arts. 


17. To instill the desire to make 
things look well. 


18. Industrial interests and apprecia- 


tion—(appreciation of the art qualities 


of industrial products). 


19. Appreciation of fine craftsman- 
ship and masterly execution. 


20. Trips to industrial centers—vis- 
ts to places where art works are being 
sreated, such as studios, factories, stores 
ind other institutions. 
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C. DEVELOPMENT oF MENTAL TECH- 
NIQUES IN Memory, JUDGMENT, Im- 
AGINATION, ORIGINALITY AND THE 
LIKE. 

1. Ability to memorize shapes, 
forms, sizes and general specifications 
for work. 

2. Memorizing various steps in the 
production of manufactured objects. 

3. Power of visualization and skill 
in calling up remembered impressions. 

4. Opportunity to make frequent 
choice for actual and imaginary situa- 
tions. 

5. Authentic judgment, discrimina- 
tion, ability to compare and evaluate. 

6. Factor of judgment in the use of 
tools, mediums, materials and equipment 
of the Industrial Arts. 

7. Develop judgment in selection and 
imagination in creation, and these will 
be found to be helpful in any vocation 
that may be chosen in later life by the 
pupil. 

8. Constructive imagination enabling 
the individual to see things before they 
really exist. (Preliminary thinking 
necessary to originate or design objects 
out of the ordinary. ) 

9. Actual production of imaginative 
drawings and designs and recognition of 
imagination in the work of others. 

10. Creative ability in thinking out 
designs and decorations. . 

11. Opportunity to display initiative 
and originality through planning and ex- 
ecuting one’s own work. 

12. Opportunity to exercise careful 
observation. : 

13. Consistent thinking, disciplinary 
value of work, and training in problem 
solving, and confidence in ability to do 
something well that carries over into 
generally increased confidence in self. 
and interest in work. 
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D. Acguirinc Richt HaBitTs OF Con- 
pucTt AND USEFUL SKILLS IN LIVING. 
1. Industrial efficiency— (efficiency in 

meeting the problems of industry related 

to att): 

2. Accuracy and resourcefulness 1n 
manipulating raw materials. 

3. Systematic and accurate reaction 
to the tools, processes and materials of 
industry. 

4. Accuracy and ingenuity in execut- 
ing designs and patterns. 

5. Skill in reading and interpreting 
designs, plans and working drawings. 

6. Knowledge of free hand drawing 
and sketching for industrial purposes. 
Graphic expression—(ability to express 
graphically ideas and mental concepts). 
Pupils acquire the habit of using the pen- 
cil as an aid to constructive thinking. 

7. Co-operation—(group activity). 

8. Resourcefulness. Ability to plan 
definitely and to perform consistently 
according to organized thought. 

9. To train the eye and hand in ac- 
curacy and dexterity, through the opera- 
tions necessary in vocational work. 

10. Active participation in the use 
of materials. Responsibility for the 
care of materials. Developing economy 
in use of materials. 

11. Enough directed work to lay the 
right foundation. 

12. Develops habits of purposeful in- 
vestigation. Proceeding with activity 
upon a purposeful plan. Economizing 
effort, avoiding confusion. 

13. Desire to achieve definite and 
worthwhile results. 

14. Developing self-control, leader- 
ship and consideration of others. 

15. Training the eye to see accur- 
ately. Analysis of line, form, tone, 
color and textufe in the industrial arts. 
Ability to judge correctly the hue, value 
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and intensity of color relations in in- 
dustry. 

16. Ordinary mechanical skills of the 
building or other trades. 

17. Common usable skills that every- 
one should possess in this mechanical 
age. 

18. Mechanical drawing and drafts- 
manship gives a new and concise way of 
expressing ideas — invaluable in almost 
any business relations. 

19. To develop skill by doing. Abil- 
ity to work and plan projects on own 
initiative. 

20. Through study and experience to 
develop high ideals of workmanship and 
achievements in a chosen field. 

21. To welcome opportunities for re- 
sponsibility in planning, executing and 
judging art projects. 

22. To know and use intelligently the 
principles and elements of art construc- 
tion. 

23. To learn correctly and to practice 
correctly. 

24. Ability to use any material at 
hand for a definite purpose. 

25. Ability to measure correctly. 

26. Follow directions—directing oth- 
ers. 

27. Constructive work develops the 
power to use tools skillfully and culti- 
vates the habit of working neatly and 
accurately. 

28. Collecting and arranging data for — 
real needs. 

29. In addition to the subject matter 
taught, the industrial arts like other sub- _ 
jects in school, when properly presented, 
aid in the development of special mental - 
processes and bodily recreations valuable ; 
to the pupil. It aids in the better co- 
ordination of mind, hand and eye. 2 sit 
contributes to the formation of the fol- 
lowing habits and skills: accuracy, dex-— 
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terity, neatness, usefulness, thrift, in- 


dustry, adaptability, resourcefulness, re- 


sponsibility, self-reliance, initiative, con- 
centration, respect, co-operation, unself- 
ishness, loyalty, sincerity, truthfulness, 
constructive thought, promptness, decis- 
iveness, elimination of waste, conserva- 
tion of time, systematic procedure, sci- 
entific methods of reasoning, skill in 
handling materials, open-minded investi- 
gation, sense of achievement and just 
pride. 


GENERAL READING LIST FOR 
ART STUDENTS 

(From the Standpoint of the Voca- 
tional Objectives) 


Acquiring Fruitful Knowledge, Pre- 
parative to Other Knowledge Which 
Develops Dispositions and Abilities 
and Functions in Life Situations. 


Carefully selected literature appropri- 
‘ate to each industrial need stimulates 
the pupil’s interest and broadens his 
background. The books starred have 
been recommended by a number of 
teachers of art. 


FICTION, AND SHORT STORIES RE- 
LATING TO THE HANDICRAFTS, 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
HOUSEHOLD ARTS 


(Many of the books in previous lists also apply 
to these topics). 


Abbott, J. P.—Polly Put the Kettle On... 


Lippincott 
Allen, F. J.—Advertising as a Vocation... 

Macmillan 
Appel, J. H—Making of a Matias Seltzer 
Bassett, S. W.—Story of Glass -.....-......-- Little 
Bassett, S. W.—Story of Leather-........- Little 
Bassett, S. W.—Story of lBiieal ester Little 
Bassett, S. W.—Story of Porcelain........ Little 
Bassett, S. W.—Story of Gila ee Little 
Bassett, S. W.—Story of Wool........-.- Little 


Bayliss, C. K.—Lolami, the Little Cliff 
“1g 5 | fr a ceed en ae se Public School 


*Binns, C. F—The Story of the Potter... 


Xewnes 
Black, H. G—Paths to Success................ Heath 
Burnett, F. H—That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.... 

Grosset 


*Cabot, R. C—What Men Live By....Houghton 
Caldwell, Slosson—Science Remaking the 
VOL Cian ecte. She a has dy Bye ee tae: Doubleday 
*Carpenter, F. G. on ons the World is 
TOUS EU Myers ress bn eee ere American 
Casson, H. N.—The Romance of Steel... 
Barnes. 
Chamberlain, J. F—How the World is 
BELLE RCC eka 5. 5 tes ce cashes nine “ee Macmillan 
Chamberlain, J. F—How We Are Fed, 
Clothed and Sheltered... Macmillan 
Chase and Clow—Stories of Industries...... 
Educational 
Crawford, F. M.—Marietta (A Maid of 
RNASE r= ok See ee eae oe Re Macmillan 
Crissey, F._—The Story of Foods.............. Rand 
Cutter, G. W.—Song of Steam ........ Cincinnati 
Dean, E.—Opportunities Out of Doors..... 


Harper 

De la Ramee, L—The Dog of Flanders.... 
Lippincott 

De la Ramee, L.—The Nurnberg Stove.... 
Lippincott 


Dopp, K. E—The Early Cave Men........Rand — 


Dopp, K. E—The Later Cave Men.......... Rand 


Dopp, K. E—The Tent Dvwellers............ Rand 
Dopp, K. E—The Tree Dwellers............ Rand 
Dopp, K. E—Bobby and Betty at Home 
Rand 
DuPuy, W. A.—Uncle Sam’s Modern _ 
Miricles ese eee Stokes. 
Dyer, W. A.—Early American Craftsmen 
Century 
Eliot EA Pireweed = ea Doubleday 
Fabre, J. H. C—The Life of the Spider.. 
Dodd 
Ferguson, S.—The Forging of the Anchor 
Cassell 


Fiske, J. R.—Choosing a Life Work......Eaton 
*Forman, S. E—Stories of Useful Inven- 

$i OTIS Ee ween ene dere Dera are _...Century 
Fowler, N. C.—Starting in Life .......... Crowell 
*Fox, F. C—How the World Rides............ 


Bur. of Ed. ~ 


*Franklin, B.—Autobiography ........... -Houghton 


Fraser, C. C—Work-a-day Heroes ....Crowell 


Goddard, P. E.—Indians of the North- 
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west Coast, Handbook Series No. 2...... 
American Museum of Natural History 
Goddard, P. E—Indians of the South- 
west, Handbook Series No. 2...........-.-.--- 
American Museum of Natural History 
Gray, G—House and Home.............. Lippincott 
Griffis, W. E—Brave Little Holland...... 
Houghton 
Hale, “Lai'G—-The Actress: sii. c.cecscca502 Harper 
*Hawksworth, H—What Are You Going 
COED IDM tae tases oon cre cad = cece ea Mosaaan Century 
*Holland, R. S—Historic Inventions......Jacobs 
Holmes, O. W.—Old Ironsides.......... Houghton 


Holmes, O. W.—The Wonderful One 
BETTS SESS Le Venki ee cee Houghton 

Hyde, W. D.—College Man and the Col- 
legos Onan tte eee ene. Houghton 


*James, G. W.—Indian Blankets and Their 
Makers 
Jenks, A. E—The Childhood of Ji Shio.... 
Atkinson 
Kelland, C. B—American Boy’s Work- 
shop 
Kinne and Cooley—Shelter and Clothing 
Macmillan 
Lane, M. A.—Industries of Today.......... Heath 
Lehman and-Kennard—Glass and Glass- 


BEC SNE rr oer erro aon Ronald 
Lehman and Kennard—Paper and Sta- 
IO ICL Ves oe nite oN. ore eee Bee Ronald 


Martin, E. S—In a New Century......Scribner 
Moore, N. H.—The Old China Book....Stokes 
Newell, C.—Indian Stories... Silver 
Patton, J. H.—Natural Resources of the 
United States 
*Phillpots, EW—Brunel’s Tower........ Macmillan 
*Price, M. C.—A B C of Architecture..Dutton 
Priestman, M. T.—Handicrafts in the 
Home 
Proctor, H. Hi—Making of Leather....Putnam 
*Reade, C.—The Cloister and the Hearth 


Crowell 
Rocheleau, W. F.—Geography of Com- 
merce and Industry 220 020.2..... Educational 


Rocheleau, W. F.—Great American In- 


dustries5-;:...0ceemme rae Flanagan 
Rolt-Wheeler, F. W.—Boy With the 
7. United™States Foresters _.au.kaane Lothrop 
Rolt-Wheeler, F. W.—Boy With the 
Waited. States. Miners ccc eeaoen Lothrop 
*Sande, G.—The Master Mosaic Work- 
ETS eeeeneseeenecsnnssncsntnsstecsatinnitimececeeeneseseeeneeeeeees Little 
Smiles, S—Josiah Wedgewood, His Per- 
SOMA teeELISCOLY, «ss lre casters ypvicscesteeen ene ene Harper 
Se 
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*Stein, A.—Gabriel and the Hour Book... 


Page 
Stirling, A. M. W.—William de Morgan 
atid. ELIS «, With@ ie tee cece ee reer Holt 


Sturgis, R.—The Interdependence of the 
Arts of Design..University of Chicago Press 
Talbot, F. A. A—AlIl About Treasures of 


the Barth 2A eee Funk 
Tappan, E. M.—Makers of Many Things 

Houghton 

‘Thompson,< E.-— Cotton es eee Ronald 

Thompson, Ei —Silk 2b ee eee Ronald 
Twombly and Dana—The Romance of 

Lahor. 2a ee Macmillan 
Underwood, J. C—AII in the Iron Muse 

Putnan 


Underwood, J. C—The Air Ships........ Putnam 
Underwood, J. C.—The Foundry.......... Putnam 
Underwood, J. C—-The Power House..Putnam 
Underwood, J. C—The Trip Hammer...... 
Putnam 
Van Loon, H. W.—Story of Mankind......Boni 
Wadsworth, W.—Paul Bunyon and His 
Great? Blue @xn eee Doran 
*Walton, P—The Story of Textiles. Lawrence 
*Waterhouse, P. L.—Story of the Art of 
Building; 2a ee Appleton 
Weaver, E. W.—Building a Career............ 
Association Press 
*Wells, M. E—How the Present Came 
Brom: the-Past=c2< eee Macmillan 
Wiltse, S. E—The Myth of Grandmother 
Kaolin 


*Williams, A—Romance of Modern Lo- 
comotion 


III. From the Standpoint of the 
Leisure-Time Objectives (Immedi- 
ate Objectives Affecting Classroom 
Practice. ) ; 


A. Acguirinc FruitruL KNowLence, 
PREPARATIVE TO OTHER KNOWLEDGE 
Wuicu DerveLors DisposiTions AND 
ABILITIES AND FUNCTIONS IN Srrua- 
TIONS OF Every Day Lire. 


1. Worthy and enjoyable use of lei- 
sure. 


2. Knowledge and appreciation of | 


art both past and present for the collec- 
tor and art connoisseur. 


—— ee on 
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3. Enjoyment and intelligent use of 
museums and art galleries. . 

4. The enjoyment of the beautiful in 
relation to life. 

5. Ability to carry on intelligent con- 
versations in respect to the art of the 
world and to discuss with confidence 
matters pertaining to art. 

6. Possibilities of travel. More ef- 
ficient and enjoyable attitude towards 
travel. Travel is a goal for every art 
student and for every educated person. 
Art helps to “make travel a joy for the 
man with the seeing eyé and the com- 
prehending mind.” Cahill. (School Arts 
Magazine, November, 1926). 

7. Enjoyment and effective use of 
color in everyday life. 

8. Enjoyment of books and docu- 
ments made beautiful by art. 

9. Study of great painters and their 
works makes reading more interesting. 

10. Opportunities for frequent con- 
tacts and appreciation in music, litera- 
' ture and the drama. 


11. Possibilities of recreation - 


through art.In modern life there are 
many situations in which one must get 
away from the strain and nervous cares 
of the business world. Art offers an 
unusually attractive and satisfying di- 
version from the worries of life and 
substitutes a wholesome and fascinating 
pastime. 
12. Occupational theraphy has long 
recognized the curative and beneficial 
qualities of activities of the constructive 
and decorative arts. 

13. A growing interest in the beau- 
ties of nature. 
14. Leisure-time activities often re- 
sult in the accumulation and classifica- 
tion of knowledge not acquired in other 
ways. 
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B. DeEvELopinc ATTITUDES, INTERESTS, 
Motives, IpEALs AND APPRECIATIONS. 
Illu- 
minating and useful things upon which 
to put one’s mind in leisure moments. 

2. Developing the “play impulses,” 
(doing things one likes to do as a di- 
version from necessary work). 

3. Wider observation and consequent 
enjoyment and appreciation. 

4. Aesthetic appreciation and realiz- 
ation of the beauty of the world about 
us. (Ability to enjoy the beauty of a 
sunset, a moonlight landscape, color in 
water, the various moods of nature and 
its changing seasons. ) 

5. Interest in different “hobbies” 
such as amateur photography, collecting 
of art prints, pottery, Colonial furniture, 
or any of the fine or industrial arts. 

6. Stimulus  for~ out-of-door study 
and recreation. 

7. Acquaintance with the lives of 
great men. 

8. Disposition to experiment with 
materials and processes of the arts for 
one’s own enjoyment. 

9. Intelligent interest in working in 
clubs and societies for individual and 
civic betterment. 

10. Art creates ideals as it is always 
striving for perfection. New interests 
in search of beauty are awakened. Ide- 
als are raised on a higher level and ap- 
preciation becomes a sincere, personal 
love of beauty. 

11. Joy in expression and creating, 
interest in work of others, collecting 
data, respect for good craftsmanship in 
all fields of art activities, confidence in 
one’s own ability, desire to share beauti- 
ful things with others, ability to give 
pleasure to others; service, participation 
in promotion of beauty for self and for 


1. Interest in life in general. 


others. 
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C. DrvELopMENT OF DEFINITE MEN- 
TAL TECHNIQUES IN MeEMory, JUDG- 
MENT, IMAGINATION, ORIGINALITY 
AND THE LIKE. 

1. Investigate habit of mind. 

2. Art work aids in the development 
of memory, judgment, imagination, or- 
iginality and similar mental qualities 
which are a wonderful aid in spending 
leisure time. 

3. (Refer to “C” under Social and 
Vocational Objectives). 


D. AcourriInc RicHt Hasits oF Con- 
DUCT AND USEFUL SKILLS IN LIVING. 
1. Giving boys and girls an oppor- 

tunity to make things and to do things 

they like to do will develop skills which 
may be helpful in vocational work even 
though the activity may be a hobby at 
the time. 

2. Trips —t0- “museums, 
centers, civic centers. 

3. Observation of the good art work 


industrial 


of others and attempts to imitate them. 


4. Acquaintance with books, illustra- 
tive materials and other data. 

5. Searching and collecting and ar- 
ranging illustrative materials which may 
be needed in the solution of art prob- 
lems now or later. . 

6. Ability to collect materials system- 
atically and for a definite purpose. 

7. Ability to recognize materials hay- 
ing marked possibilities for special pur- 
poses. 

8. Ability to work and plan peecs 
on own initiative. 

9. Care of materials, order, eas: 
accuracy and respect for good workman- 


ship. 


10. Habits of investigation, analysis, 
experimenting, attention, enthusiasm, 
appreciation, self-control, logical think- 
ing, sociability, promptness, alertness, in- 
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dustry, observation, decision, responsi- 
bility, pleasure, joy, and pride. 


GENERAL READING LIST FOR 
ART STUDENTS 

(From the Standpoint of the Leisure- 
Time Objectives) 


Acquiring Fruitful Knowledge, Pre- 
parative to Other Knowledge Which 
Develops Dispositions and Abilities 
and Functions in Situations of Every 
Day Life. 

Carefully selected literature appropri- 
ate to each industrial need stimulates 
the pupil’s interest and broadens his 
background for art appreciation. The 
books starred have been recommended 
by a number of teachers of art. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY USEFUL IN AVO- 
CATIONS 
Allen, M. R.—Symbolism—Japanese Art 
Motives ?s:s2 2255 oe a ees McClurg 
Arnold, E. J.—Stories of Ancient Peoples 
American 
Averill, M.—The Flowery Art of Japan..Lane 
*Bailey, H. T.—Photography and Fine Art 
; Davis 
*Bailey, H. T—Symbolism for Artists....Davis 
*Bailey, H. T.—The Flush of the Dawn.... 
Atkinson 
*Bailey, H. T.—The Tree Folks........ Washburn 
Baxter, L. H.—Boy Bird House Archi- 
tecture 
Beard, L.—Recreation for Girls.......... Scribner 
Beck, O. W.—Art Principles in Photog- 
raphy. ictnw Se ee eee Doubleday 
*Blandan, N.—Birds Every Child Should 
JNO W i,...c se ea ee eee Grosset 
*Bradley, M. H—Alice in Jungleland..Appleton 
Brigham, G. R.—Study and Enjoyment 
of Pictures 


Macmillan 


Bulfinch, T.—Age of Fables, Beauties of 


; Mythology catre Aa a Review of Reviews 
Bullivant, C. H—Every Boy’s Book of 
Hobbies 
Burton, R.—How to See a Play...... Macmillan 
Chamberlain, J. F—How We Travel 


Macmillan 


a 


' 
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Churchhill, A.—Birds in Literature......... Davis 
Cook, A. S.—Story of Ulysses....Public School 
Covarrubias, M—The Prince of Wales 
(and Other Famous Americans)........ Knopf 
De Bles—How to Distinguish Saints in 
Art 


Ditchfield, P. H—An Illustrated Guide 


to the Cathedrals of Great Britain: 
Their History and Architecture _.... Dutton 
Herber, E.—Daun— O’Hara.0 Stokes 


Public School 
Gibson, C. R—Romance of Modern Pho- 


PRE AYIEL in Gee Oye EL ed Lippincott 
Grinnell, G. B—Stories of the Indians... 
Appleton 


*Gulick, C. V—A Book of Symbols for 
Barner tress Girls ws We) ey 
The Camp Fire Outfitting Co. 


Fall, .J.—Buried Cities — Macmillan 
Hall, J—Men of Old Greece... Little 
Hulst, C. S—Indian Sketches............ Longmans 
Irving, W.—The Sketch Book.............. Putnam 


Irving, W.—Tales of a Traveler_.....Lippincott 
Jameson, A. B.—Legends of the Madonna 
as Represented in the Fine Arts...Houghton 


Janvier, T. A.—Aztec Treasure House 
Harper 
Jorden, D. S—Scenic Sketches........... McClurg 


*Keller, H—The World I Live in........ Century 
King, P—American Mural Painting.....Noyes 


Kipling, R.—Just So Stories.............. Doubleday 
Kewabn—t he. «Indian? Boys 2 Moran 
*Lindsay, V—The Art of the Motion Pic- _ 
TOTS as ae a Se oe et eee ae Macmillan 
Lubschez, B. J—Story of the Motion Pic- 
pions sae Wh Te, eee 5 hoe Roland 
Lucas, E. V—A Wanderer Among Pic- 
SEA SSS, 2 SSE eae ae eee een eee mr ere ee Doran 


Mabie, H. W.—Book of Christmas..Macmillan 
Macgowan, K.—Masks and Demons..Harcourt 
~ Major, C—When Knighthood Was in 


lowers tee he ee eer Grosset 
*Mason, O. T.—Woman’s Share in Primi- 
Piven Gulbrire cs see ears ese anaes -Appleton 


*Masse, J. L. J—Chats on Old Pewter..Hisher 
Matthews, F. S.— Familiar Trees and 


RInetibea Ves Ont acca tra ccsacroraece es Appleton 
Merick—Home Life Around the World.......... 
Miller, E. J—The Yoke...........-..----.-------- Bobbs 
Moore, N. H.—Old Clock Book.............- Stokes — 


Perry, W. S.—Egypt the Land of the 
— Temple Builders ...........-...-e-eeeeceeee-PTANg 
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Petrie, F—Arts and Crafts of Ancient 
ERO te iat Sheet ep eae ie McClurg 
*Pontere G...S:—Mrecklesiai.~ sears Doubleday 
Porter, G. S.—The Girl of the Limber- 
LOS tpn ene ea 8 = ee Doubleday 
Porter, G. S.—Magic Garden............ Doubleday 


Poster; G. S.—Thread of Stories) eeeeeeee 
Pringle and Wrann—Yule-Tide in Many 


SAIS gine eons ee Ng ees Lothrop 

*Pyle, H—Story of King Arthur and His 
SHUG cha fs hate eee Scribner 
Sharp, D. L.—Ways of the Wood....Houghton 
*Shillig, E. E—The Four Wonders............ Rand 

Stelle, F—Design in the Little Garden... 
Little 

*Stock, F. W.—Wild Flowers Every Child 
ShouldskKnowwe nese eee eae Doubleday 


Tappan, E. M.—How We Travel....Houghton 
*Tarbell, F. B.—History of Greek Art... 


Macmillan 
Tredwell, W. R.—Chinese Art Motives 
Interpreted 7 eee eee ee Putnam 


Van Dyke, H.—Out 6f Doors in the Holy 


hand Shas ae ee ee Scribner 
*Van Dyke, H—The Poems of Henry 

Via nel) y keumettiee.. cccse ts cs Scribner 
*Van Dyke, H.—The First Christmas 

RieGrenes fers eee ee Scribner 
Wergil—A eneid 2 oon Sees Houghton 


Verrill, A. H.—Ocean and Its Mysteries.. 


Duffield 
Walton, I., Cotton, C—The Compleat 
Dai ted ( ghee mnt ee piney or he eenrege tee uae" Dutton 


Wedgewood, J.—The Lure of the Antique 
White, S. E—The Mountains.......... Doubleday 
Wiggin, K. D—Summer in a Canyon...... 
Houghton 
Wilkins, M. E—In Colonial Times....Lothrop 
Willard, T. A.—The City of the Sacred 


a Ge) Ries ae Ge et aS aera a eeet ie Century 
Wright, R—Flowers for Cutting and 
DeCOPatiOnig eee ea ee -Dutton 


IV. General Art Bibliography for Col- 
lateral Reading and Study. 
CLASSIFIED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
ART BOOKS 


Books starred have been recommended 
by a number of teachers of art. 


1—HISTORY 
*Gardner, H.—Art Through the Ages 


Harcourt~ 
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*Reinach, S.—Apoulo —.....____- Scribner 
*Hamlin,—Enjoyment of Architecture 
Scribner 
*Taft, L—History of American Sculp- 
tures t= a eee Macmillan 
*Hamlin, A—History of Ornament—2 
Vols. _Century. 


*Magonigle, H. Vv. ‘Bethe! Nature: Prac 
tice and History of Art === Scribner 
Mau, A.—Pompeii Its Life and Art... 


Macmillan 
Bridge, Sir E. A. W.—Babylonian Life 
and Elistory, 2 === Religious Tract Society 
Jackson, A. V. W.—Persia Past and 
ESR eee heen ee eee Macmillan 
Gaunt, W.—Rome Past and Present —. 
Holme 
Barrington, Mrs. R—Thru Greece and 
2) AT hae eee ne ere ES Black 


Potter, O. M—The Colour of Rome_Jacobs 


Vose, E. N.—The Spell of Flanders___Page 
ehabarant —A.——Pissatro = Dodd 
Hoeber, A.—Barbizon Painters __ Stokes 
Jungman, Mrs. B—Norway ~~ Black 
Koldewey, R.—The Excavations of 

A SEI DAA (aha, Siete Bue at eRe Macmillan 
Fowler and Wheeler—Greek Archae- 

OlOG Vee eee ee ee Se ees American 
Bode, W.—Sandro Botticelli _.. Methuen 


Fraprie, F. R—The Raphael Book __Page 


Dewhurst, W.—Impressionist Painting 
Scribner 
Huetter; F.—Holbein ==. Rand 


Clouston, R. S—Sir Henry Raeburn. Warne 


Gronan, G.—Leonardo da Vinci ___ _Rand 
*Breasted, J. H—A History of Egypt 
Scribner 


*Breasted, J. H—Ancient Times te 
Smith, G. E.—Tutankhamen and the 
Discovery of his Tomb ............. Dutton 
*Caffin,—American Masters of Painting 
Doubleday 
*Fletcher, B. F.—History of Architecture 
Scribner 
*Deforest, J—A Short History of Art Dodd 
Goodyear, W. H.—Renissance and Mod- 
ern, Art, 2 ae eer oscet 
Marquard and _ Frothingham—History 
of Sculpture ....<.._—. Longmans 
Post, C. R.—History of European and 
American Sculpture —___ Harvard Press 
*Haddon, A. C.—Evolution of Art ___ Scott 
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2—ART APPRECIATION 

*Committee on Education of the American 
Institute of Architects—The Signifi- 
cance of the Fine Arts __________-Jones 

*Henri, R—The Art Spirit Lippincott 

*Bennet, C. A—Art Training for Life 
and for Industry ——— Manual Arts Press 

*Neuhaus, E—The Appreciation of Art-Ginn 

*Hamlin, T. F—Enjoyment of Architec- 


tire. ts ee eee Scribnet 
*Barstow, C. = Pamous Gulduees _Century 
*Barstow, C. L—Famous Pictures—_Century 
*Barstow, C. L—Famous Sculpture Century 

*Bragdon, C—The Beautiful Necessity 
Manas 

*Noyes, C—The Gate of Appreciation 
Houghton 

Buermeyer, L—The Aesthetic Experi- 
CC Sees Barnes Foundation 


Brooks, A. MciGrent Artists and Their 
Works Js Jones 

Bryant, L. MxsAdienean Pictdees and 
Their Painters Soi ane 

*Caffin, C. H—Child’s Guide to Pictures 
Baker 

*Van Dyke, J. C—Meaning of Pictures 
Doubleday 

*Caffin, C. H.—Story of American Paint- 
ing ii ee SO Kes 
*Cortissoz, R.—American Artists Scribner 
*Symons, A.—Studies in Seven Arts__Dutton 

*Barnes, A. C—The Art of Painting 
Barnes Foundation 

*Ruskin, J—Stones of Venice—3 Vols. 


Dutton 
*Vasari, G—Lives of the Painters, 
Sculptors and Architects. Every- 
man’s Library, 4 Vols. 24. = Dutton 
Hurll, E. M.—Home Book of Great 
Paintings 2) eos oe eee Houghton 
Witt, R. C—How to Look at Pictures 
Macmillan 


*Cheney, S—A Primer of Modern Art_Boni 
*Ruskin, J—Modern Painters. Every- 
masa Librasye 5. Vols = es S Dutton 
Schwartz, J. A—Famous Pictures of 
Children _.....___ American 
Hale, P. L—Great Portraits of Children 
Bates. 
Hale, P. L.—Great Portraits of Women 
Bates 
* Belli GrnAtts Berke ns co eras Stokes. 
*Caffin C. H—How to Study Pictures__ 


— Century 


! 
| 
4 
j 
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Sturgis, R—Appreciation of Sculpture 
Doubleday 

*Van Dyke, J—The Meaning of Pictures 
Scribner 

Weitenkampf, F—How to Appreciate 
Prints ee ss _Scribner 

*Lucas, E. V wy Ura nitener in Bighrence 
Macmillan 

*Lucas, E. V—A Wanderer Among Pic- 
HIGGS) Se SS ee ace Doran 

Levy, F—A Guide to the Works of Art 
TENG WON OLKo Clty. ee te ge = 

Adams, H.—Mont San Michel and 
RERAt PRS annie were nes fe Houghton 
*Pater, W.—Renaissance ____.__ Macmillan 
Harrison, B—Landscape Painting Scribner 
Dante, A—Vita Nuova __________ Harper 
Caffin, C. H—American Painting __Century 


Caffin, C. H—French Painting ___Century 
Caffin, C. H—Dutch Painting __.__Century 
Caffin, C. H—Spanish Painting Century 
Sturgis, R—How to Judge Architecture 


Baker 
Valentine, C. W.—Experimental Psy- 
chology, of Beauty ~~ Dodge 


3—SUBJECT-MATTER CONTENT 


*Cox, G. J—Art for Amateurs and Stu- 
“ELS, ee = 2 ee Re ge eee Doubleday 
*Dow, A. W.—Composition _._____Doubleday 
*Crane, W.—The Basis of Design ______ Bell 
*Crane, W—Line and Form —_______ Bell 


*Batchelder, E. A—The Principles of 
esi iieett Sota ee ee laid 

*Batchelder, E. A—Design in Theory 
and Practice _.—________-____ Macmillan 


*Sargent, W.—The Enlovment and Use 
Mie OlOr _Scribner 

Fay, os. Nature. and SCraainen (2 
Vols. woo LO CIDNer 

*Ross, D. W.=On wick. and Painting 
Houghton 


*Whitford, W. G. and Todd, J. S—Junior 


Piven Schaok Art ee 
Classroom Teacher Inc. Chicago 


*Maugard, A. B—A Method for Creative 
Design _. Sep eee TOT 


 *De Garmo, C. and Winslow, L. L—Es- 
sentials of Design -— Macmillan 


*Speed, H—The Practice and Science of 


. Drawing --- Pe eee ae Seeley 
- *Weinburg, L—Color in Everyday Life 
Moffat 
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*Parker, D. W.—The Analysis of Art 


Yale Press 


Jacobs, M.—The Art of Composition 
Doubleday 
*Boas, B.—Art in the Schools __ Doubleday 


Munsell, A. H—A Color Notation __ Ellis 
*Brown, H. H.—Applied Drawing —Mentzer 
*Lemos, P. J—Applied Art Pacific Press 
*Bement, A—Figure Construction Gregg 
*Vanderpoel, J. H—Human Figure_Inland 

Sullivan, E. J—Line, An Art Study_Scribner 
*Bailey, H. T. and Poole, E.—Symbolism 

fOr Artists) <2 ee Beavis 
*Cross, A. KBycehand Danae 
*Cross, A. K—Light and Shade _.___. Ginn 
Lawrence and Sheldon—Use of the 

Plant in Decorative Design Scott 

Lilley, A. E. V. and Midgley, W.—Stu- 

dies in Plant Form and Design __Scribner 

Bridgman, G. B.—Constructive Anatomy 

Bridgman 

Hatton, R. G—Figure Drawing — Scribner 
Jacobs, M.—Study of Color_-Van Norstrand 
*Chase, J. C—Decorative Design __ Wiley 

Cole, R. V.—Perspective —. Lippincott 
*Woodbury, C. H. and Perkins, E. W— 

The Art of Seeing: Mental Training 

Through. Drawing: 2 Scribner 
*Hall, J—With Pen and TAs = Prange 
*Poore, H. R.—Pictorial Compositon® alee 
Norton, D. M.—Freehand Perspective 


BIC eo OECD We a ae oe eee ee Davis 
*Price, C. M—Posters —__-_.- Bricka 
Colby, L. E—Talks on Drawing Scott 
Day, L. F.—Pattern Design ._____Scribner 


Practical Drawing Books ~2.. 
Practical Drawing Co. 


Correlated SATte Se ee __Abbott 
Industrial and Applied Arts Books Mentzer 
Industrial Art Text Books _______Prang 


4—INDUSTRIAL ARTS (HANDWORK 
AND CONSTRUCTION) 


*Varnum, W. H.—Industrial Arts Design 
; Scott 

*McMurry, Eggers and McMurry—The 
Teaching of Industrial Arts —-Macmillan 

*Winslow, L. L—Elementary Industrial 


BESS eee eee eae ee Macmillan _ 
*Bennet, C. A—Art Training for Life 
and for Industry ...-.Manual Arts Press 


*Richards, C.—Art in Industry ..Macmillan 
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Kurtzworth, H. M.—Industrial Art a 
National Asset, Industrial Education, 
Circular No. 3._U. S. Bureau of Education 

Addison, J. de W.—Arts and Crafts in 
the MiddlezA ges; = eee Doubleday 

*Binns, CG. F.—The Potters Crait___— 

Van Nostrand 

*Cox, G. J—Pottery for Artists, Crafts- 


men and Teachers Macmillan 
*Lemos, P. J—Color Cement MHandi- 

Ce Se Oe a Davis 
*Mijer, P—Batik and How to Make 

Mee Hie mig ee _Dodd 
-~ Sangford, F. G.—Art Crafts for Begin- 

TT 1 Spe a wg ee Century 


Hooper, L—Hand Loom Weaving —Pitman 
Hicks, A. M.—The Craft of Hand Made 


IER Gi Steet eee eee oe 2 eee McBride 
Davidson,—Educational Metal Craft 
Longmans 


Payne, A. F.—Art Metal Work _______ 
Manual Arts Press 

Rathbone, R. L.—Simple Jewelry —_ 
Van Nostrand 

Vaughn and Sorenson—Handwrought 


Beye ty eee ee ae oe Bruce 
*Rose and ine Jewel Making and 
Desig nw-sse = ee Metal Crafts 
Pier, G. C—Pottery of the Near East 
Putnam 


Pellew, C. E—Dyes and Dyeing _.McBride 
Phelps E. and Arbuckle M.—Construc- 
fy MeL) SIS Tie ae een BSS Cott 
Hall, A. N.—The Boy Crattaman, 5 eirep 
Williams, A—How to Make Things_Nelson 
Hall, A. N.—Carpentry and Mechanics 


fOr Boys. ses Lothrop 
*White, Ma Hows te Make aBockots ene 
Doubleday 
Whitford, W. G.—Pottery Making 
Boy Scouts 


Dimick, H. T.—Photoplay Making Editor 
Harriott, Mrs. F. C.—Life on the Stage 


Doubleday 
La Salle, M. A. and Wiley, K. E—Vo- 
prcationgetor sGiris 2 Houghton 


Hubbard, H. V.—An Introduction to the 
Study of Landscape Design... Macmillan 
*Baxter, L. H—Toy Crafts _Bruce 

Jock, G—Wood Carving Design and 
Workmanship —..__. ___Appleton 

James, G. W.—Practical Basket Making 
Malkan 


Baxter,—Elementary Concrete 
struction »—_ oe = Se Bruce 
Tappan, E. M.—Makers of Many Things 
Houghton 
Martin, W. S—Manual Training Boy —___ 
Rose, A. F..—Copper Work — Atkinson 
*Lester, K. M.—Clay Work —— 
Manual Arts Press 
Hall, J—Weavers and Other Workers 
Rand 
Todd, M. P.—Hand Loom Weaving—_Rand 
Worst, E. F.—Footpower Loom Weay- 


ines eens ie Brace 
White, Mi=More Baswers Sead | Hay to 
Make lhen = ___Doubleday 


*James, G. W.—Indian Basketry __Flanagan 
Turner, L. W.—The Basket Maker_Atkinson 
Blanchard, M. M.—The Basketry Book 

Scribner 
Buxton and Curran—Paper and Card- ‘ 
board Construction __Manual Arts Press 
Mickel, A.—Leather Work — 
Manual Arts Press 

Griffith, I. S—Woodwork for Second- 
ary Schools ._______ Manual Arts Press 

Marten, W. S—Manual Training Play 
Problems === == 


= = Macmulan 

Davidson, R. C—Concrete Pottery and 1 
Garden -Furnitures =) Se —~Munn 

*Day, L. F.—Windows (A Book About 
Stained Glass. =o = Scripner 


5—LETTERING, PRINTING AND BOOK 
MAKING 


Skinner, H. M.—The Story of Letters 
and. Higurés sit Gna eae Brewer 
Taylor, I—History of the Alphabet. iq 
Scribner 
Butler, F. O.—The Story of Papermak- : 
Ine eh a aw Butler 
*Vaughn, S. J—Book-binding for Schools 
Manual Arts Press | 
Bear, F. O.—Book-binding for Begin- 
NETS | Meee es eee Davis 


*Tannahill, S. B—P’s and Q’s of Letter- 
ing 6 eee Doubleday — 
Clodd, E——The Story of the Alphabet 
Appleton — 


Davenport, C—The Book. Its History 
and Development __..____._ Van Nostrand 
*Johnson, E.—Writing, Illuminating and 
SSCHEO RING 3c ko # ORAS od eaten _..__Pitman > 


al 
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Putnam, G. H—Books and Their Mak- 

ers During the Middle Ages, 2 Vols. 
Putnam 

.Cockerell, D—Bookbinding and the Care 
RP EROO Seg Appleton 
Rowley, G—The Story of Books__Appleton 

Macy, J. A—Story of the World’s Lit- 


eratire: <2. mE Boni 
*Meikeljohn ana epeheh—- Feseavials, of 
Bettering fis’ 


Bean, F. O., Beaiiead. J. ‘(hockiindss 
meesOre bepinners 4. 2 4 Dayis 
Holmes, C—The Art of the Booke=. Lane 
Rawlings, G. B——Story of Books__Appleton 
*Stevens, T. W.—Lettering _______Prang 
Aldis, H. G—The Printed Book__ Putnam 
*Brown, F. C.—Letters and Lettering Bates 


Goudy, F—The Alphabet Kennerly 
*Stillwell, K. M—School Print Shop___Rand 
Strange, E. F—Alphabets ___ Macmillan 


6—INTERIOR DECORATION 


Holloway, E. S.—Practical Book of Fur- 
nishing the Small House and Apartment 


Lippincott 
*Izor, E. P—A Costume Design and 
LEGS RA eee ee ene ees Mentzer 
*Fales, W—A Simple Course in Home 
Drees tute ee Maynard 
*Goldstein, H. and V.—Art in Everyday 
TE LHS S.A aed ar ae al Macmillan 
*Hicks, A. M.—Everyday Art.......-.........- Dutton 
*Parsons, F. Ae oles Decoration.............- 
Doubleday 


Hutchinson, E. L—Home Furnishing..Ronald 
Earle, Mrs. A—Home Life in Colonial 
LEER A[S lhe ee Ee ee aS Macmillan 
Hillis, A. L—American Woman and Her 
Home 


Pe MATIC MEM UETLISE1ITIO Woe ee oe eee oases Scott 

Quinn, M. T.—Planning and Furnishing 
(ite TERS s2 (a ge wa ae eee eee Harper 

*De Wolfe, E—The House in Good Taste 
Century 

*Kinne and Cooley—Shelter and Clothing.. 
Macmillan 

_ Jackoway, B.—Principles of Interior 
NN ECOLAION eee Mee ee rere sores Macmillan 

-*Daniels, F. em wand a Modest 
TSG. ee Oe ee oe nes Atkinson 


_ Wright, R. L.—Inside a House of Good 
SPENT oe, Ei ee eiaree opie emer ep Sees McBride 
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*Clarke, A. B—Art Principles in House 

Furniture and Village Building... = 
Genter ie: Press 

*Eberlein, H. D., McClure, A. and Hollo- 

way, E. S.—The Practical Book of In- 


LETiOrm DECOration ee ene eee Lippincott 
Grey, G—House and Home.............. Lippincott 
Herts, B. R—The Decorating and Fur- 

nishing of Apartments .........-2.....-.... Putnam 
Kellogg, A. M.—Home Furnishing, Prac- 

tiGalmandaeATUSticmes = eee ene Stokes 


7—COSTUME DESIGN. 


*Picken, M. B.—Secrets of Distinctive 
essere ee ee ee Women’s Institute 
Winterbury, F.—Principles of Correct 
DEES Spee 2a he. Lae te UN eee Harper 
*Rittenhouse, A—The Well-Dressed 
VW fi atte Ste scorer ee a Harper 
*Buttrick, H. G.— Principles of Clothing 
Selectiony. co... 5t ee oe ee Macmillan 
Perry, L.—Millinery as a Trade for 
‘Wotrientes = eons a og. 7 Longmans 
*Carpenter, F. G—How the World is 
Glotheds-34 .24s2 05 eee American 


Chamberlain, J. F—How We Are Clothed 
Small, C. P—How to Know Textiles......Ginn 
Story, M.—How to Dress Well ................ Funk 
*Trilling, M. B., Williams, F—A Girl’s 
Problem in Home Economics........ Lippincott 
Houston, M. G. and Hornblower, F. S.— 
Ancient Egyptian, Assyrian and Per- 
Staty Costume me. -<. he ee Macmillan 


\ 


Audsley, G. A.—Color Harmony in 
JDTESS Wie ee ee McBride 
Sage, E—A Study in Costume............Scribner 

*Parsons, F. A.—Psychology of Dress 
Doubleday 

*Traphagan, E.— Costume Design and 
[ilustrations. <2... ane ee Wiley 
Evans, M.—Costume Silhouettes. BX. Lippincott 


Rhead, G. W.—Chats on Cost tume........ Stokes 
Stone, M.—Bankside Costume Book for 


Clindrenss Se ee, a LEI Wells 
*Grimball, E. B., Wells, R—Costuming a 

bt), gen eee een, 2 Onn S wee Century 
*Hughes, T.—Dress Design ..........-...-.------ Pitman 
Challamel, A.—History of Fashion in 

barge (os eae re se Selig asp ets ened Low 
Bolmar and McNutt—Art in Dress............ ie 


Manual Arts Press — 


Ti an at 
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SBEAUTIFULLYS LLU Ae 
BOOKS (De Luxe Editions) 
Gallatin, A. E—Art and the Great War 
Dutton 
Armfield, M.—Shakespeare’s The Winter’s 


li (pe eR et a oe ee ee a ee Dutton 
*Fitz Gerald, E.—Rubaiyat of Omar 
Kavya cece re eerie Dutton 


*Jones, O.—Grammar of Ornament......Scribner 
Norris, H—Costume and Fashion........ Dutton 
*Meyer, F. S—Handbook of Ornament... 


Hessling 

*Spelts, A.—Styles of Ornament.......... Scribner 
*Racinet, A. C. A—Polychromatic Orna- 

AAT CNL pe Se eR su netee doce sates acudusaacaves Sotheran 
Macquoid, P—Four Hundred Years of 

Children’s Costumes ..............-. Medici Society 


Quennell, M. and C. H. B.—Everyday 
Life in the New Stone, Bronze, and 


Barivadron Aces pueden Putnam 
Stuart, D. M.—The Boy Through the 

ICAI cs hit 1 hE eae ens ye Se ne ee Doran 
Anderson, R. and R. C.—The Sailing 

SUNIDY. eee! etd dene bith a er eee Harrap 


*Foord, J.—Decorative Plant and Flower 
CSUs Ei I a act ee ae Batsford 

Field, E—Poems of Childhood, Illus- 

- trated by Maxfield Parrish ................ Scribner 

Crane, W.—A Wonder Book for Boys 
and Girls by Nathaniel Hawthorne...... 


Houghton 

Dulac, E.—Stories from the Arabian 

Nights, Retold by Lawrence Housman 
Hodder 

*Greenaway, K.— The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin by Robert Browning.............. Warne 
*Monvel, B. de—Joan of Arc.................. Century 


*Parrish, M.—The Arabian Nights......Scribner 

*Pyle, H.—The Merry’ Adventures of 
RODIN pr God mea eae ieee ne Scribner 

*Pyle, H.—The Story of the Grail and the 


BP AS SING [O teUA RUA 2 tects cee Scribner 
*Pyle, H.—The Wonder Clock................ Harper 
*Rackham, A.—Grimm’s Fairy Tales.......... 

Doubleday 
*Rackham, A.—Mother Goose ................ Century 


Smith, J. W.—Dickens’ - Children........ Scribner 
Tenniel, J.—Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland by Lewis Carroll................ Macmillan 
Thomson, H.—Tales of the Canterbury 
PA ENN Ian escrnilite eee estar ain SE Stokes 
*Rackham, A.—Arthur Rackham’s Book 
Brie Etrtar e8 taille ila pii acs eaten Century 
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- Bosschere, J. de—Gulliver’s Travels........ Dodd 
*Pyle, H.—Book of Pirates........--.-..-.---- Harper 
3osschere, J. de—Folk Tales of Beast and 


arid Men (ee ee eee te ities 
Bosschere, J. de—Christmas Tales of 

Flanders: s0 er reer Heineman 
Crane, W.—Picture Books ............ Bodey Head 


Chatterton, E. K.—Sailing Ships.....Lippincott 


Fraser, °is,-=Pirates re eee McBride 
Fraser, L.—Nursery Rhymes .......-..-.--...-- Jack 
Waltz, J. F—Mon Village..............-..---- Floury 
Kent, "R:=W itldmeérs 3.25. ees Putnam 
LeGraud, Ei—Les~ Voyagers-22..=--. Weyhe 
Max, S—E, M, Bilderbok =2= == Bonnier 
Penfield, F.—Holland Sketches............ Scribner 
Smith, ‘BE: B=—The Circus2222 3 Stokes 
Smith, E. B—After They Came Out of 

the: Atk) 32:3 ee Putnam 
Gerlach—Jugendbucherei  _..........-........------ Gerbel 


Gerlach—Russian Fairy Tales........... Brentano 
Gerlach—The Story of the Ship... McLaughlin 
Trier, W. and Seyffert, O—Toys........ Weyhe 
Wyeth, N. C.—Treasure Island by Rob- 

ert Lewis Stevenson «.WW0.........s-0- Scribner 


V. General Illustrative Material. 


Nature excursions. 
Travelling exhibitions. 


Color and halftone prints, photographs, post- 
cards, lantern slides, casts and replicas of 
objects of high merit and descriptive ma- 
terial from the Fine and Industrial Arts. 

Objective materials whenever possible such as 
original paintings, furniture, pottery, textiles, 
rugs, glassware, ornamental iron, wall paper, 
etc. 

Catalogues from manufacturers of art objects 
of all kinds. 

Blackboard drawing and demonstration. 

Bulletin board. 


MUSEUMS AND ART GALLERIES PRO- 
VIDING EXCELLENT ILLUSTRATIVE 
MATERIAL 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 
Worcester Art Museum, Worcester, Mass. 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 

Denver Art Association, Denver, Colo. 
Portland Art Association, Portland, Ore. 

The Institute of Arts, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Milwaukee Art Institute, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Mich. 

John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 

American Museum of National History, New 
York, N. Y. 

Field Museum, Chicago, III. 

(Practically all museums provide illustrative 
material and art service for their localities.) 


SPECIAL, SERVICE SUCH AS: 


Traveling exhibitions of paintings, photo- 
graphs, industrial arts, architecture and civic 
art, sculpture and special exhibits with 
printed lectures and slides. 

The American Federation of Arts, 1741 New 
York Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

American Art Bureau, 166 West 
Blyd., Chicago, III. 

University Extension Division, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Extension Division, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 

Art Extension Committee, Better Community 
Conference, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Til. 

Extension Division, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. 

(Many other schools provide service for their 
localities. ) 


Jackson 


COMMERCIAL FIRMS SUPPLYING 
_ COLOR AND HALFTONE PRINTS 


The Art Extension Society, Westport, Conn. 
Brown-Robertson Co., 8 East 49th St, New 
York, N.Y. 
Elson Art Publishing Co., Belmont, Mass. 
Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
The Art Appreciation Publishing Co., 
. North Union St., Akron, O. 
Parker Publishing Co., Taylorville, Il. 
The Colonial Art Company, 1336 W. First 
— St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
| The Perry Picture Company, Malden, Mass. 
The University Prints, Newton, Mass. 
' Rudolf Lesch, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
im - N.Y. 
The Medici Society of America, 753 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 
_W. J. Champion Co., 20 Fern St., Auburndale, 
Mass. 
Copley Prints: Curtis and Cameron, 48 Har- 
court St., Boston, Mass. 
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George H. Clark, 543 S, Clinton St., Syracuse, 
INGEAY:: 

George P. Brown & Co., 38 Lovett St., Bev- 
erly, Mass. i 

Wm. T. Shepherd (“Guerin Prints”), 
Chicago, Ave., Evanston, III. 

E. L. Shina (Importer of Japanese Art), 20 
W. 46th St., New York, N. Y. 

Julius Gaus (Indian Arts and Crafts), Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 

Japanese Prints, Ect Shims, 20 West 46th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Modern French Art, Galarie E. Druet, 20 Rue 
Royale, Paris, France. 


1724 


COMMERCIAL FIRMS SUPPLYING 
LANTERN SLIDES 


McAllister-Keller Co., 176 Fulton St., 
Worlkou Ney. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 

University Prints, Newton, Mass. 

Grainstorff Bros., 101 Ferry St., Malden, Mass. 

American Slide Co., 165 North High St., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Chas. Beseler Co., 131 East 23rd St., New 
Mork Niaeye 

Mrs. Henry Blattner, 902 Pine St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Swain, G. R., 713 University Ave. Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

Van Altena, 29 W. 38th St., New York, N. Y. 

Scott, John D., 106 W. 52nd St., New York, 
Noy. 


New 


ILLUSTRATED COURSES OF STUDY 


The Graphic Drawing Books, Nos. 1 to 8 and 
High School. Chicago: The Prang Co., 
1914. 

Industrial Art Text Books, Nos. 1 to 8. Chi- 
cago: The Prang Co., 1915. 

Practical Drawing, Art Education Edition Nos. 
1 to 8. Chicago: Practical Drawing Co., 
1924. 

Industrial and Applied Art Books, Nos. 1 to 8. 
Chicago: Mentzer-Bush & Co., 1925. 


The Classroom Teacher, Vols. 4, (Primary 
Art), 7 (Intermediate Art), and 11, (Junior 
High School Art). Chicago: Classroom 
Teacher, Inc., 104 S. Michigan Blvd., 1927. 
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MAGAZINES AND CURRENT ART 
PERIODICALS 


House Beautiful 
House and Garden. 
Garden Magazine. 
National Geographic. 
Arts and Decoration. 
Inland Printer. 
International Studio. 
Design Magazine. 
Good Housekeeping. 
American Magazine of Art. 
School Arts Magazine. 
Printing Arts. 
Travel. 
Country Life. 
Asia. 
Harpers Bazaar 
Home Building. 
Poster Magazine. 
Good Furniture. . 
Art and Archaeology. 
American Printer. 
Architectural Record. 
Architectural Review. 
Vogue. 

_ Industrial Arts Magazine. 
Manual Training Magazine. 

Scientific American. 
Annual of Advertising Art. 
Theatre Arts Magazine. 

' The Mentor. 

— Vanity Fair. 


PLASTER CASTS AND REPLICAS OF 
WORKS OF ARTS 


P. P. Caproni and Brothers, 1914 Washington 
St, Boston, Mass. (Illustrated catalogue 
-sent to schools—Excellent plaster casts of 

all sizes and prices). 

Boston Sculpture Co., 799 Main St., Melrose, 

; Mass. (Plaster casts 
Brucciani, D. & Co., 40 Russel St., 

London. (Plaster casts). 

_ Chiurazzi & Son, Naples. (Bronzes). 

~ Christofie et? Cie; 56 Rite de Bondy, Paris. 

(Metalwork). 

kington & Co., AS Middleton ty 


WeG, 


ondons 


tine Art Plaster et 2208-12 Chestnt 
Philadelphia. aes ohne 
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(Electrotype reproductions, water-color cop- 
ies and plaster casts—colored). 
Hennecke Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
casts). 

Manufattura di signa Societa Industriale, Via 
Babuino, Rome. 17 Mount St. W., London. 
(Plaster casts). 


( Plaster 


Martinelli, Napoleone F., Athens. (Plaster 
casts). 

Sabatino de Angelis & Son, Naples. (Bron- 
zes). 


Casteras J. Bros., 667 Lexington Ave., New 
York, New York. 


BOOKLETS AND BULLETINS 

Art in Our Country Handbook, Washington, 
D. C, The American Federation of Arts, 
1923. . 

Research Design in Nature, (Wilkins, J. G.), : 
Westport, Conn. Art Extension Society. 

A Folio of Lettering, (Longyear, W. C.) Pratt — 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The American Renaissance, 
Brown-Robertson Co. 

Booklets on Picture Study, American Art Bu- — 
reau, 166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

The Bulletin of the College Art Association, 
New York University, Washington Sure 4 
College, New York, N. Y. 

Western Arts Association Bulletin, Raymond 
T. Fell, Secretary. Bloom School Building, 4 
Creinnae. Ohio. 

Eastern Arts Association Proceedings, i Eo 
Mathewson, Dickinson High School, Jersey 

Gita |. ss ; 


PORTFOLIOS AND PACKETS OF IL: 
LUSTRATIVE MATERIAL OF 
VARIOUS KINDS : 


The Davis Press, Worcester, Mass. 
The Fairbairn Art Co., 736 W. a 
New York, N. Y. 
The Abbott Educational Co., 208 S. W . 
Ave., Chicago, III. ; 
SPECIAL OCCASIONS | 


: 
New York: 
2 


~ sions. 
Dennison’s Book of Patriotic Designs 


mo of the Deemer 


x 
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Abbott Educational Co., 208 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Devoe and Reynolds Co., 1 West 47th St., New 
York N.Y. 

Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


DEALERS IN DOMESTIC AND IM- 
PORTED ART BOOKS OF ALL 
KINDS 


Kroch’s International Book Store, 22 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Albert Bonnier Co., 561 Third Ave, New 
York, N. Y. 

Gerbel, East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 
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E. Weyhe, 794 Lexington Ave., New York, 

NaY: 

A valuable book has recently been published 
compiling many lists of sources from which all 
kinds of required material for use in elemen- 
tary schools may be secured. This will prove 
of great value for high schools and is listed 
below because of its contribution in this re- 
spect. 

Knox, Rose B. School Activities and Equip- 
ment (A Guide to Materials and Equipment), 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1927, 
$2.00. 
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Tentative Report of Sub-Committee on Music’ 


THE OBJECTIVES OF HIGH- 
SCHOOL MUSIC 


The following courses in music are 
considered from the point of view of 
the general objectives for high school 
subjects as recommended by the Com- 
mittee of the Commission on Curricula 
of the North Central Association. This 
material was presented to the Committee 
on Standards for Use in Reorganization 
of Secondary School Curricula with the 
statement that it is tentative and that 
a more fully developed treatment of mu- 
sic is being prepared by the sub-commit- 
tee on music in co-operation with the 
National Research Council in Music 
Education. 

The music courses used as a basis for 
this report are those recently adopted 
by the University of Wisconsin as be- 
ing of type and content for which a max- 
imum of four units may be offered for 
entrance into that University. 


a 


COURSE I. History and Apprecia- 


tion of Music (elective). 


She SOK Rp ok ere 


Five periods per week—one year—one 
unit. : 

A non-technical presentation of those 
fundamentals of form and design essen- 
tial for the intelligent listening to music 
together with a brief historical account 
of the development of music which will 
aid in giving perspective to musical un- 
derstanding. 

' vo pont 
1Edgar B. Gordon........University of Wisconsin 
We Le Wl 2 se gent University of Wisconsin 
John W. Beattie.......... Northwestern University 
Rirssells Vie MOL Pall <1 ret een Se 


Director of Music, Public Schools; Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Type of desirable text: 

Outlines of Musical History—Hamil- 
ton (Ditson) or 

Standard History of Music — Cooke 
(Presser) or 

A Brief History and Appreciation of 
Music—Faville (Kenyon Press). 

Or any other recognized text designed 
for high-school use. 

The course should consist of assigned 
readings prepared topics, analyses of 
typical examples, class projects, musical 
participation and much discriminative 
listening. To conduct this course suc- 
cessfully, there must be available for 
reference material similar to the follow- 


ing: 


1. Grove’s Dictionary 6 vol. (Mac- 
millan). 

2. Music Appreciation — Hamilton 
(Ditson). : 


3. Listener’s History of Music —_ 
Scholes. 

4. Education for the Needs of Life 
—Miller. 

5. The Evolution of the Art of Mu- 
sic—Parry. 

6. The Common Sense of Music— 
Spaeth. 

7. Listener’s Guide to Music— 
Scholes. 

8. Music and Life—Surette. 

9. Beethoven and Forerunners—Ma- — 
son. a 

10. Orchestra Instruments and What — 
They Do—Mason. . 

11. The Standard Concert Guide— 
Upton. . 
12. The Standard Concert Repertory — 
—Upton. <8 

13. The Standard Operas—Upton. 

14. The Scope of Music—Buck. ; 

15. Symphonies and Their Meaning 
—Goepp (3 vol.). ve 

16. Historical and Critical Essays— 
MacDowell. One musical periodical | 


in are i — 


_ dinations. 


ability and technical skill. 
(1) to provide the foundation for a 
broader culture; (2) to develop a dis- 
- criminative listening power which will 
ia 
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such as Music and Youth, Musical 
America, or the Musical Courier. 

For purposes of musical illustration 
there should be an excellent phonograph 
and, if possible, a player-piano, an ade- 
quate supply of acceptable records, rolls, 
and scores. For class choral participa- 
tion Senior Laurel Songs (Birchard) is 
suggested. This book contains many 
significant examples of folk and art 
music of all periods. 


I. Health Objective. 


Peace of mind, contentment, and 
wholesome emotional reactions are all 
factors in mental health. Science is at- 
tributing increasing values to music as 
a means of restoring mental poise and 
even has gone so far as to advocate the 
use of music as a therapeutic agent in 
the treatment of mental and nervous dis- 
orders. 

As an aid to physical well-being it is 
a well-known fact that an exercise of the 
rhythmic sense is of powerful assistance 
in the development of muscular co-or- 
The extensive use of music 
in connection with physical education is 
an illustration of this fact. 


Il. The Social Objective and History 
and Appreciation of Music. 


A. Acouirinc FruITFUL KNOWLEDGE 
PREPARATIVE TO OTHER KNOWLEDGE 
Wuicu Devetops DIsPposITIONS AND 
ABILITIES, AND FUNCTIONS IN SITUA- 
TIONS OF Every Day LIFE. 


A course such as this, designed pri- 
marily to develop the appreciative pow- 
ers and for general culture will naturally 
reach a larger number of persons than 
will those courses demanding musical 
Its aims are 
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enable one to choose between the good 
and bad; (3) to help the individual real- 
ize the importance of good taste in mu- 
sical art; and (4) to make the future 
citizen appreciative of the values of art 
in civic life. 

1. Knowledge 


movements, 


of events, persons, 
customs, and ' institutions 
which have determined the progress of 
mankind. 

Music, literature, and the other fine 
arts always reflect the spirit of the times 
in which they are created; a familiarity 
with the art products of the people, 
therefore, furnishes a valuable aid to 
the understanding of social, political, 
and economic history. It frequently 
happens too that the arts are so interre- 
lated that a knowledge of one aids in the 
appreciation of another. (For relation- 
ship of music and literature see Course 
IIT.) 

The following brief summary is illus- 
trative of the parallelism which may be 
made between music, historical person- 
ages, and events: 

(a) Primitive Music. 

Music occupies an important place in 
the festal, religious, and other tribal ac- 
tivities of all primitive and savage peo- 
ple. The American Indian has, for ex-_ 
ample, a song for each season, and for 
each occupation. A song was frequently 
the: exclusive property of an individual 
to be bequeathed upon death along with 
other personal possessions. 

Illustrative Materials: 


Tribal songs from Evolution of Art of 
Music, Parry. (See bibliography). 

Chant of the Snake Dance V20043*. 

‘Chant of the Eagle Dance V20043*. 


*Material listed for listening purposes only 
is indicated with a V (Victor) or C (Colum- 
bia). A considerable amount of material is 
listed for class performance. Unless otherwise 
specified it may be found in Senior Laurel — 
Songs (Birchard). 
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Indian themes used in art songs—see 
music of Cadman, MacDowell, Lieu- 
rance etc., (available for listening and 
for performance). 

(b) Music of Ancient Times. 


Music in the life of typical peoples— 
pictures of ancient tablets and statues 
which show musical performance ; bibli- 
cal and other historical accounts ; ancient 
instruments; translations of religious 
songs of the Hebrews, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans; union of poetry and music by the 
Greeks as exemplified by the Hymn to 
Apollo (289 B. C.) V20896—the only 
authentic example of pre-Christian mu- 
sic; mathematical research in music by 
Pythagoras resulting in the tetrachord 
and “modes.” 

(c) Music and the Early Church. 

Music was the handmaiden of relig- 
ion and was fostered almost entirely by 
the church for the first.thousand years 
of the Christian era. During this period 
the church (Gregorian) modes or scales 
and the type of music still used in the 
Roman Catholic Church were devel- 
oped; also the first steps in the develop- 
ment of musical notation and harmony 
were taken. ; 


Illustrative Materials: 

Creator Alme Siderum—St. Ambrose 
(337-297). 

Magmificat—St. Gregory (Sixth Cen- 
tury) V20897. 

Jubilate, Gregorian. 

King of Glory (Seventh century). 

Praise. 
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Hymn of Charlemagne (744-814) 
V20896. 

(d) Music in Medieval Times. 

Advances of music within the church 
resulted in the development of a math- 
ematical procedure which is the basis of 
strict counterpoint and polyphonic mu- 
sic. In the age of chivalry—about the 
twelfth century—music became a part of 
the secular life and was used in recount- 
ing deeds of valor and in praise of fair 
ladies. Troubadours and Trouveres of 
France, the Minnesingers of Germany, 
and Minstrels of England contributed 
greatly to the impetus of secular music. 
Later, in about 1300, singing became an 
activity among the trade guilds of Ger- 
many the members of which were known 
as Meistersingers. Instrumental devel- 
opment began with the lute brought by 
the Crusaders from the Orient. 

With the Reformation came an effort 
to simplify music when used in worship 
—resulting in the hymn tune or choral. 
Technically this is known as homophone 
(one tune) in contra-distinction to poly- 
phone (many tunes). Skill of medieval 
craftsmen resulted in the perfecting of 
the instrmuents of the viol family dur- 
ing the later part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; also the keyboard instruments, the 
organ and the predecessors of the piano 
so that with the coming of Handel and 
Bach, both born in 1685, modern instru- 
mental music became a possibility. 


Illustrative Materials: 


Music 
Norman Minstrels 
War Song of the N eed 


Crusaders’ Hymn 
Duke of Marlborough_---- 


Provencale Troubadors 
Merci clamant (de Coucy)--~-V20227 
Pour mal tems (Thibaut of 
Navarre) 


HIsToRICAL EVENTS AND PERSONAGES > 


_ Battle of Hastings (1066) 


Crusades 1096-1272) 2 

University of Paris founded (1100) 
Richard Coeur de Lion (1157-1199) — 
Robin Hood (1160-1247) . 


i) as 


— 2 
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Music 


Minnesingers 
PRMMROUINE fe V1272 


Old English 
Sumer Is Icumen In (1266) -- 
(Earliest known English part- 
song. ) 


Adam de la Hale (1240-1287) 
Robin et Marion—(1) Robins 


maime (2) J’at encore un 


7 ES es ee V20227 
Pont d’ Avignon, Le (The 
Bridge of Avignon) -_------ V19723 


Folk Songs of Lorraine 
Going Through Lorraine__--- V20986 


Reformation 
Mighty Fortress, A 
(Luther Hymn) 


Arcadelt (1514-1575) 
epianco cigno 2 .-=. V20228 


Goudimel 
Psalm 100 (Tune Old Hun- 
dred) 


Byrd (1538 ?-1623) 
Dialogue 


Morley (1557-1603) 
Now Is the Month of Maying 


Monteverde, Claudio (1567-1643) 
Shepherd Music (in Orfeo) 


Orlando de Lassus (1520-1549) 
Mon coeur se recommande a 
OLS Oe ee ee V20220 


Mass in the Eighth Mode 
Kyrie Eleison (2) sea 
Benedictus (2) Agnus Die V80160 


Palestrina (1515-1594) 


Clpreiel Girl sos a V20897 
Hodie Christus Natus Est--.-V20410 
Po PileRM CUS. aoe === V20898 


SiC TiCOIUS: 2 oo eel V20898 


HIsToRICAL EVENTS AND PERSONAGES 
St. Francis of Assisi (1166-1216) 


Magna Charta (1215) 
Cologne Cathedral begun (1248) 


Dante (1265-1321) 
Chaucer (1340-1400) 
Milan Cathedral begun (1346) 


Francois Villon (1431-1500) 
Gutenberg (1400-1468) 
Invention of Printing (1438) 


Martin Luther (1483-1546) 
Leonardo (1452-1519) 
Michael Angelo (1475-1564) 
Raphael 1483-1520) 
Discovery of America (1492) 


Titian (1477-1576) 


Cervantes (1547-1616) 

Lord Bacon (1561-1626) 
Shakespeare (1564-1616) 
Ben Jonson (1574-1637) 
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Music 


Carissimi (1604-1674) 
Vittoria, mio core_---------- V4003 


Puritan Hymns 


Mear (1727) (Barnard) ne 
Lenox (1782) (Edson) in most 
Windham (Read) eanears 


China (1788) (Swan) 


Lully (1633-1687) 
Au Clare de la Lune__-.---- V20351 
ined Love (in Amadis) 


Henry Purcell (1658-1696) 
I Attempt from Love's Sick- 
MESCROMEIN: Gatco s te we cus V: 
Menuetto Pastorale 


Lotti (1667-1704) 
(ALS ge ene ene ae a V20410 


Rameau (1683-1764) — : 
Lambourin 72, -2-22.— pee ares V1199 


Caldara (1678-1763) 
_ Come raggio di sol ---------- V4003 


(e) The Classical Period. 


"Handel and Bach both show the tre- 


Beas influence of the Reformation 


Pte 


oie the homophonic aoe uae. ‘pn 
peat ee Se es es m ee Peles r ee 


HISTORICAL EVENTS AND PERSONAGES 
Rembrandt (1607-1679) 


Moliere (1622-1673) 
English Restoration (1660) 


Isaac Newton (1642-1727) 4 
Battle of the Blenheim (1704) 


Dryden (1631-1700) 
Stradivarius (1644-1737) 


Hungarian Revolution (1705) 
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Music Historica, Events AND PERSONAGES 

Handel (1685-1759) 

Gavotte in B Flat...___..___ V20451 

Harmonious Blacksmith, The. V1193 

Judas Maccabaeus 
’ Larghetto 

Messiah, The 

Largo (in Xerxes) 

Where’er You Walk 


_ Early American Songs American Revolutionary War (1775- 
t Vanree Doodle 22... 22] V20166 1781 
: Hail Columbia (Phile) Reynolds (1725-1816) 
+ Star Spangled Banner (Key- Franklin (1725-1792) 
Arnold) Washington (1732-1799) 


Patrick Henry (1736-1799) 


Gluck (1714-1787) 3 Burns (1759-1796) 


Orpheus—Andante —~-------- V19723 Cowper (1731-1800) 
Alceste—March __-_-------- V19881 . French Revolution (1789-1799) 
Armide—Musette ---------- V20563 

0 DUA ge SN ees V 6546 

Iphigenia—Gavotte sergeete Sex arnset 

(LISD ae cae oe eae V 1124 


Wedding Song (in Alceste) 


| Brera Mocart) pee theie ie Beet en devant. ot Monee na chaste | =e 

Bea. creficct the conventions and atmos- beauty, grace of pattern, and formalism. 

phere of the court life of their time. The ideal of musical art of the class 
nce of brocades, - powdered period was to ere 


&: 
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Mozart (1756-1791) 
Blacksmith id he (2e2eseee~= V20739 
Don Juan—Minuet --------- V 1199 
Fantasia in D Minor —------- V20345 
Gloria—“‘Twelfth Mass’_---- V35768 
Symphonies 
Turkish March ~-2---------- V 1124 
Gloria 


Lake at Night, The 
Voice of Praise, The 


(f) The Romantic Period. 

Beethoven in his earlier days was a 
conformist with the art traditions of the 
time, but, by nature a liberal and inde- 
pendent, he gradually broke away from 
conventions. Undoubtedly he was influ- 
enced by the political and social unrest 
of his time. By degrees his music be- 
came more a medium for the expression 
of human feeling; thus the romantic 


school of music began. Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Weber, Brahms, Chopin, 
Illustrative Materials: 
Music 
Beethoven (1770-1827) 
Egmont Overture —.--..-..- V35790 


God in Nature (Heavens Re- 


SOMNO fe eas es my V78809 
Minvebin: GEN Or 2ancn ecu V20164 
Ruims-of Athense 2 sols ek V 1196 
Sonata Appassionata _-.---_- V 6697 

6698 
Symphonies 
Our Heritage (arr. from 7th 
Symphony ) 
Keep Us, O Lord 
Threnody 
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HistoricAL EVENTS AND PERSONAGES 
Schiller (1759-1805) 


Wagner, Liszt, and many other lesser 
composers contributed to the making of 
music a perfect vehicle for emotional 
self-expression. Elaboration of form, 
enlarged harmonic vocabulary and intri- 
cate rhythmic patterns came as a matter 
of course. This all seems to have been 
but the natural result of a growingly 
complex civilization, and illustrates the 
fact that art, in a very real way, reflects 
the character and spirit of the time in 
which it is created. 


HIsToricAL EvENTS AND PERSONAGES 


Napoleon invades Russia (1812) 
American War (1812) 


Weber (1786-1826) 
Die Freischuiz Parts 1, 2_-.__ V 6705 
Spring and Youth 


Wordsworth (1770-1850) 
Shelley (1792-1822) 
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Music HisToricaAL Events AND PERSONAGES 
Schubert (1797-1828) Scott (1771-1832) 
STS lt Se a V 6704 
Marche Militaire ___________ V 6639 
Moment Musical ___________ V 1143 
Pemoris Vas 222. 2. V 4009 


Hark! Hark! the Lark! 
Let Peace Endure 
Serenade 


Mendelssohn (1809-1847) Tom Moore (1779-1852) 

Athalia—War March of the 
Priests 

Elijah 

Fingal’s Cave—Overture, 
ili Sey i SS ae V 9013 

Midsummer Night's Dream_-.V 
tg ee ee V 6677 
Pemrintes, croc ss V 6677 
Od Ea eae a V 6675 
Wedding March _-=------- V 6678 

Oratorios 

Spinning Song 

mpiige SONG 2 =. 22s V 1242 


At Evening 

How Lovely Are the Messen- 
gers 

O Rest in the Lord 


Schumann (1810-1856) Thackeray (1811-1863) 
Frithlingsnacht Tennyson (1809-1892) 
Quartet in A Minor Browning (1812-1889) 
Two Grenadiers ~-.------+-- V 6557 Dickens (1812-1870) 
Gypsy Life 


Red, Red Rose, A 

Thanksgiving Day (arr. from 
Nachtstticke) 

Thowrt Like a Lovely Flower 


Howe American Civil War (1861-1865) 


Battle H the Republic Wars for United Italy (1849-1867) 
EE aa Beast Franco-Prussian War (1870-1871) 


pia. Lincoln (1809-1865) 
Liszt (1811-1886) Mrs. Stowe (1812-1897) 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2--V 6626 Whittier (1807-1892) 

DALDESITAUUI. - 225522 -== V 6543 Bryant (1794-1878) 
Polonaise in E Major _------ V 6504 Longfellow (1807-1882) 
Magyars, The Emerson (1803-1882) 
Oh, Cherish Love Holmes (1809-1894) 
Thowrt Like Unto a Flower Lowell (1819-1891) 


Ole Bull (1810-1880) 
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Music 
Verdi (1813-1901) 

Maida. (2 eae eae 6595 
Act 1 Heavenly Aida —----- V20801 
Act2Grand March and 

Findleie (flava eeosa V35780 
Act4to Die! So Pure and 

OUCIV i Sain eae ah iwis V 3040 
The Fatal Stone’. dauch let V 3040 
Farewell, Oh Earth ------ V 3041 


Sea Song, A (in Rigoletto) 
Summer Passes (in Il Trova- 
tore) 


Wagner (1813-1883) 
Entrance of the Gods 

pCO Od ene Pane V 9109 
Magic Fire Spell— 


“Die Walkure’ _.-------- V 9006 
Viz los ON ea ee Le V 6620 
Wotan’s Farewell— : 

ICE OLRULE. 22 oe nee V68863 
By Peaceful Hearth (in the 


Mastersingers ) 
O Star Divine (in Tannhauser) 
Petition (in the Mastersingers) 
_ Pilgrim’s Chorus (in Tann- 
_ hauser) 
ERE A e Parsifal) 


Gounod EES 
_ Easter (from Faust) 
Homeland (in Faust) | 
Jerusalem (in Gallia) 
Nazareth | gi 
Royal Summer Comes Apace 

( from Faust ae 


HisTorRICAL EVENTS AND PERSONAGES 


Disraeli (1804-1881) 
Swinburne (1837-1909) 

D. G. Rossetti (1828-1882) 
Christina Rossetti (1830-1894) 
Kingsley (1819-1875) 


Gladstone (1809-1898) 


ti ~ ad 


ee ee ee ae 
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Music 
Tschaikowsky (1843-1893) 


Andante Cantabile __________ V 6634 
Perec roertureg = V 9025 

9026 
Career sees cus. V 6513 


Dayspring 
God of All Nature (arr. from 
Andante 5th Symphony) 


Sullivan (1841-1900) 
“TOO SA Ts OS & * 
Mikado, The, Pinafore, etc. 


Grieg (1843-1907) 
Norwegian Bridal Procession.V20805 
Peer Gynt Suite 
Anitra’s Dance 
US SS 0: ae 
In the Hall of the Mountain 


(CSS Se. 5 5, pe 720245 
Song of the Night Watch 
AMERICAN 
MacDowell 
From an Indian Lodge_----- V20342 
From Uncle Remus ~------~-- V20903 


Long Ago, Sweetheart Mine__V 4017 
Love Song—Suite No. 2 “In- 


ST RRS a pertcen An 7] aur Oe nea aS V20342 
Cadman 
Pi Dawnwig 2... sek V 1165 
From the Land of the Sky- 
OL, OE qe eee V 1115 
Bond 
Pnere-y 0% | Tuly. alk V 1168 


Just a-Wearyin’ for You__--- V 1168 
Perfect Day, A 


Damrosch 
Danny Deever 


_ Foster 


Come Where My Love. Lies 
Dreaming 

I Dream of Jeanie 

My Old Kentucky Home__--- . 6509 


Old Black JOG se ceseun-ne== 1265 
Old Folks at Home —-_------- V 4001 
Klee NEO wt ee Sas V 1265 


t 
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HisrortcaL Events AND PERSONAGES 
Servo-Russo-Turkish War (1878) 


Ruskin (1819-1900) 
Spanish American War (1898) 


Ibsen (1828-1906) 


COMPOSERS 


Lieurance 
By the Waters of Minnetonka V 1198 


Nevin 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose 
Narcissus 
Oh, That We Two Were May- 
ing 
Rosary, The 
Venetian Love Song--------- V20195 


Smith 
Hope Carol, A 


Hadley 
Joy of the Hour, The 


Keller 
American Hymn 


Engel 
Marching Song 


Clokey 
O Western Wind 


Chadwick 
_ Pioneers, The 
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Loomis 
River, The 


Repper 
Roses 


Johnstone 
Salute to the Flag 


Hadley 
Washington. 


2. Knowledge which functions di- 
rectly in the development of dispositions 
and discovery of abilities. 

(1) Biographies and autobiographies 
of great musicians. 


(2) Discovery by performance of 
voices and aptitudes for musical expres- 
sion as a result of the use of such ma- 
terial as was cited under heading I. 


(3) Related fiction. 

Illustrative Materials: 

_Auer, Leopold—My Long Life in Mu- 
Sic. 
Hubbard, Elbert—Litile Journeys to 
the Homes of Great Musicians includ- 
ing biographies of Beethoven, Chopin, 
Handel, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Paganini, 
Schumann, and Verdi. 

Bispham, D. S—A Quaker Singer’s 
Recollections. 
_ Haweis, H. R—My Musical Memor- 
ies. 
ee Sir Harry—Between You and 

é. 

Bagby—Miss Traumerei. 

Brewster—Compensation. 

Clark—The Dominant Seventh. 

Crosby—Violin Obligato and Other 
Stories. 

Engel—Musical Myths and Facts. 

Fothergill, J—First Violin. 

Henderson, W. F.—Soul of a Tenor. 

Klein—The Music Master. 

Rau—Mozart. 

Reed—The Master Violin. 

Rolland,| R.—Jean-Christophe. 

Sand, G.—Consuelo. 

Schauffler, R. H.—Fiddler’s Luck, 


Sheppard, E. S.—Charles Auchester. 
' 
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Sidgwick, E.—Promise. 
-Strachey—The Nightingale. 

Wersel, F.—Verdi. 

3. Knowledge useful in the control 


of situations of everyday life. Develop- 
ment of attitudes, interests, motives, ide- 
als, and appreciations. 

(1) Listening to good music as means 
of aesthetic enjoyment. 

(2) Listening to music with a view to 
becoming familiar with standard liter- 
ature. 

(3) Study of structural form of typ- 
ical musical examples with a view to in- 
creasing the intellectual enjoyment of 
music and as a means of developing 
standards of judgment. 

(4) Biographical study. 

(5) Participate in the performance of 
music at entertainments in schools, hos- 
pitals, and other places where music is 
desired as a form of social service. 

(6) Participate in the performance of 
music on patriotic and civic occasions. 

(7) Intelligent enjoyment of music in 
the home, by means of the radio, phono- — 
graph, player-piano, and various forms 
of actual performance. 


Ill. The Vocational Objective and 
History and Appreciation of Music. 


A. AcQuUIRING FRUITFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


The study of musical history and ap- 
preciation is valuable for purposes of 
orientation, perspective, and practical 
training for a vocational use of musical — 
talent. 

Illustrative Materials: 

See material under Heading I. 


B. DEVELOPMENT oF ATTITUDES, IN- 
TERESTS, Motives, IpEALs, AND Ap- 
PRECIATIONS. 
(1) Through familiarity with great 

musical literature. 


_ long value. 
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(2) Through perspective gained from 
material included under heading I to- 
gether with knowledge of structure and 
form in musical compositions. Such 
knowledge contributes to the budding 
vocational ideal. 

(3) Biographical study of successful 
composers, artists, and, teachers. 

(4) Familiarity with current musical 
events and trends in contemporary mu- 
sical life. 


IV. The Leisure Time Objective and 
History and Appreciation of Music. 


There are few subjects, if any, in the 
curriculum of the modern high school 
in which the values of the leisure time 
objective are as apparent as in the case 
of music. With the shortening working 
day and the increasing demands of most 
occupations, it becomes more and more 
essential that the leisure occupations 
shall be wholesome and recreative. Fur- 
thermore, it is generally recognized that 
there is a distinct relationship between 
morals, good manners, and character de- 
velopment and the way in which the lei- 
sure hours are employed. 

A musical skill or trained powers of 
musical appreciation are assets of life- 
The ability to play or to 
sing opens up opportunities for pleasant 
associations with musical groups with 
whom many profitable hours may be 
spent in the study and performance of 
good music. For the adolescent boy or 
girl, membership in a good orchestra or 
band furnishes an outlet for the social 
impulses and at the same time gives vent 


to the emotional nature in ways that are 
-enobling and that contribute to the 
_ growth of the spiritual nature. 
of the subject matter studied during 
high-school day is soon forgotten; in 
music, however, there is daily if not 


Much 
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hourly contact with music throughout 
life which makes a demand upon tastes 
and appreciations which are acquired 
largely during youth. 

The musical skill also provides the 
individual with a means of self-enter- 
tainment. The ability to read at sight 
new music and to peruse in advance the 
music of a concert, artist’s recital, or 
opera is a form of pleasure that yields 
large returns. The place of music in the 
home cannot be estimated. It has the 
power of uniting family and friends into 
bonds of congenial fellowship. 


COURSE Il. 


(elective). 


Theory and Harmony 


Five periods per week —2 years —1 
unit per year. 

First year: The course aims to pro- 
vide the student with: 

(a) Theoretical knowledge of music 
symbols, terminology, intervals, key sig- 
natures, rhythms, and elementary chord 
structure and a thorough knowledge of 
major and minor scales. 

(b) Ear training, sight singing, and 
dictation (laboratory work). 

(c) A knowledge of tone relation- 
ships with respect to rhythm, melody, 
harmony, and design. 

Suggested text — Music Notation and 
Terminology—Gherkens (Barnes). 

It is expected that the first year all 
essentials of theory will have been cov- 
ered so that the actual study of har- 
mony may commence with the beginning 
of the second year. 

Second year: The course should be- 
gin with simple triads and continue 
through cadences and sequences up to 
the Dominant 7th chord. 

Suggested text—Elementary Harmony 
—Kitson (Oxford Press) or any stand- 


ard text approaching the subject from ES 
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the melodic point of view and using two 
voices on a staff. 

The purpose of the course is to pro- 
vide: 

(a) A stimulus for the creative im- 
pulses of the student, rather than to 
serve merely as musical grammar. 

(b) To develop a capacity for har- 
monic analysis essential for sound mu- 
sicianship. 

The work should consist of both paper 
and key-board application of all chords 
and progressions studied. 


I. Health Objective—See Course lI, 
heading I. 

Il. The Social Objective and Theory 
and Harmony. 

A. PREPARATIVE TO ACQUIRING OTHER 
KNOWLEDGE. 


1. Knowledge of events, persons, 
movements, customs and institutions 
which have determined the progress of 
mankind. 

Since the laws underlying harmony, 
counterpoint, orchestration, and compo- 
sition have been evolved out of the life 
and spirit of the times, a knowledge of 
these subjects furnishes a valuable back- 
ground for an understanding of various 
periods in history. See Course I, head- 
ing I. 

2. Knowledge which functions di- 
rectly nm the development of dispositions 
and discovery of abilities. 

Modern conception of harmony in- 
struction places first emphasis upon the 
stimulation of the creative gifts of stu- 
dents. This frequently reveals unsus- 
pected gifts and provides a means 
whereby young people of exceptional 
creative ability may be trained. 

3. ‘Knowledge useful in the control of 
situations of every day life. 

The individual who has the ability to 
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harmonize a melody, arrange music for 
choral and instrumental groups, write 
original scores for general community - 
use is a valuable member of society. 


Ill. The Vocational Objective and 
Theory and Harmony. 
A. AcgurrRING FRUITFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Sound musicianship is based upon 
theoretical knowledge of music. It is 
therefore of fundamental importance 
that every person entering upon a mu- 
sical career be given a background of 
theoretical knowledge. 


B. DEVELOPMENT OF ATTITUDES, IN- 
TERESTS, Motives, IDEALS, AND AP- 
PRECIATIONS. 


A musician who possesses only skill 
as a performer and is without a back- 
ground of theoretical knowledge is likely 
to have a superficial taste and be content 
with the less worthy forms of music. 


C. AcguirInc Richt Hasits or Con- 
DUCT AND USEFUL SKILLS IN LIVING. 


A theoretical background enables a 
musical performer to harmonically an- 
alyze and comprehend that which he 
playsior sings and to detect typograph- 
ical and other errors in musical scores. 


IV. The Leisure Time Objective and 
Theory and Harmony. 


See Course I, heading Objective IV. — 
COURSE III. Choral Music. 

Five periods per week — laboratory 
type—% unit per year. 

Prerequisite—sight reading ability. 

This course contemplates choral study 
in small groups where it will be possible 
to pay attention to voice training and to — 
the development of individual skill in 
singing. The material studied must be — 
selected from the standard choral liter- 


Ae 
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ature and the course must be planned in 
such a manner that a systematic devel- 
opment of both skill and appreciation 
will result. In addition to the finished 
performance of typical examples of 
_choral literature, opportunity should be 
provided for becoming acquainted with a 
wide range of the best choral literature. 
Suggested basic text: Senior Laurel 
Songs—Birchard. 
Supplementary music in octave form. 


I. Health Objective—See Course I, 
Objective I. 


Il. The Social Objective and Choral 


La 


1 


A. PREPARATIVE TO ACQUIRING OTHER 
KNOWLEDGE. 
1. Knowledge of 


events, persons, 


customs and institutions which have de- 


termined the progress of mankind. 


(a) Choral Music and History (See 
Course I, Section I). 


(b) Choral Music is definitely asso- 
ciated with much of the great literature 
of the past and present. Many poems 
and other literary forms are either best 
known because of their musical settings 
or are enhanced because of their: rela- 


: Music. tionship to some piece of music. 

; Illustrative Materials: 

SONG AUTHOR COMPOSER 

To Celia (Drink to me only)_-_-____-__-_- Ben” lOnson <=. ao) eee Follx 
Who is Sylvia (Two Gentlemen of Verona)_Shakespeare ____-------__- Schubert 
_Hark, Hark, the Lark (Cymbeline)_-__---- Shakespedre= 2-2 ae Schubert 

_ Orpheus With His Lute (Henry VIII)_-=+- prhakespeare = Su Sones German 

| Ave Maria (Lady of the Lake)_----------- POU ese ee Schubert | 
The Year's at the Spring (Pippa Passes)---Browning ---------------- --Beach 
Oh That We Two Were Maying_---------- Kiesley nasi oe ee Nevin 
Flow Gently Sweet Afton_---------------- Bittissn ce Saas Soc en Spilman 

ESE CEES i Re ao lO ee ene Te eR Folk 
Last a Blo er ea is eae eee Folk-Flotow 
Believe Me if All Those Endearing Young 

Nn ee Bloor = Coarse con oat Stephenson — = 

on Pienocd to Mandalay. 22503-22222 Kipling Ses ee oe 
Danny Deever ~--------------------------Kupling  ----------------- amrosc 
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SONG AUTHOR CoMPOSER 
Judas Maccabeus (See the conquering hero)-Morell (Bible) ------------- Handel 
Solvig’ S SON Sse lte ee pees ene baa ee ale Thsen i oe ees Grieg 
SEU SVS ONG co ee eae ES OO rate Bjornson ~~--~------------- Kjerulf 
Torti’ s: Song ie-8 epee es So Peake Bjornson ~ =n Seog Saar OTA 
Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast ~-------------- Longfellow /oo2-2-= Coleridge-Taylor 
Crossing (the +b or (E7incess 2-6 22-5 > en Ténnyson—— 2 nat mw eoeen eee Barnby 
Sweet dnd Low (Jeet eee eS ke Tennyson. sg4eec4e ee oe Barnby 


2. Knowledge which functions di- 
rectly in the development of disposition 
and discovery of abilities. 

(a) Opportunity to sing—to learn 
something about the proper use of the 
voice and to become acquainted with 
choral literature is quite likely to stimu- 
late interest and to reveal ability. 

3. Knowledge useful in the control 
of situations of everyday life. 

(a) The friendships and associations 
which result from choral activities as 
members of church choirs, community 
choruses, glee clubs, quartettes are likely 
to have profound effect uped future life 
situations. 


Il. The Vocational Objective and 
Choral Music. 


A. Acourrinc FruitrFuL KNOWLEDGE. 


Performance of standard choral 
works under competent direction. In 
the field of vocal music skill in sight 
singing and the careful handling of the 
adolescent voice constitute two of the 
most important preliminary steps in the 
vocation of the singer. Sight-singing in 
common with other skills is acquired 
best during youth. 


_B. DeEveLopmMent or ArtitupEs, IN- 


TERESTS, Motives, IDEALS AND APPRE- 
CIATIONS. 
_ The future trend of musical interest 
is almost predetermined by an opportu- 
nity to participate in the performance of 


_ good choral music. 


C. Acourrinc RicHt Hasits oF Con- 
pucT AND USEFUL SKILLS IN LIVING. 


1. Acquiring of correct vocal tech- 
nique. 

2. Ability to interpret musical term- 
inology. 

3. Ability to read music by groups 
and phrases. 


IV. Leisure Time Objective and Choral 
Music. 
COURSE IV. Orchestra (elective). 


Five periods per week — laboratory 
type—™% unit—l year. 


See Course I. 


The basis for recognition of credit by 
the University is: 


(1) The instrumentation shall be such 
that constructive orchestra development 
is possible. 

(2) Instructors must have had suffi- 
cient practical training to satisfactorily 
carry on such work. 

The following minimum instrumenta- 
tion is essential: 2 first violins, 2 second 
violins, 1 viola, 1 cello, 1 bass, 1 flute, 1 
clarinet, 1 oboe, 1 bassoon, 1 trumpet — 
(or cornet), 1 trombone (valve or 
slide), 2 French horns, percussion (pi- 
ano optional). 

‘In augmenting this group, add first to — 
the strings which may be greatly in- — 
creased, paying attention, however, to — 
see that violas, cellos, and basses are in-_ 
creased in proper proportion; then add_ 
second clarinet, second trumpet, second 
bassoon, second oboe, second and third 
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trombones, third and _ fourth 
horns and second flute. 

The music played by such a group may 
be simple but must be musically worth- 
while. (See appended list of typical ma- 
terial). Perfect intonation, good tone, 
accuracy of reading, and expressive per- 
formance are the ends sought. The 
above minimum instrumentation is suf- 
ficiently complete for the characteristic 
qualities of the various choirs to be re- 
alized and on this basis the adequate 
performance of the literature of the 
symphony orchestra may be approxi- 
mated. 


French 


Suggested Type of Repertoire: 
McConathy-Stock, The Symphony Se- 
ries—Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Gluck, Dance of the Happy Spirits. 
Bach, Air on the G string (Strings 
and Wood-wind). 
Handel, Minuet from F major Con- 
certo. 
Haydn, Andante from Surprise Sym- 
phony. 
Schumann, Traumerie (Strings). 
Grieg, Norwegian Dance. 
Tschaikowsky, Song Without Words. 
Schubert, Marche Militaire. 
Rebmann-Clarke, Beethoven Suite —G. 
Schirmer, Master Series for Young 
Orchestras. 


Bagatelle, op. 119, No. 5 


Andante from the Piano Sonata, op. 


14, No. 2. 


: 


fi 
: 


Z 
: 
: 
: 


: 
4 


Minuet in G. 
Adagio from the Sextet, op. 87. 
Military March in C. 

Willis Graded School Orchestra and 
Band Series. 

Minuet from E flat Symphony— 


Haydn. 


Spanish Dance—Maszkowski. 

The Last Spring—Grieg. 

Parting March from Lenore.—Raft. 
Song of India—Rimsky-Korsakoff. 


Laurel School Orchestra (Birchard). 
The Album—Schumann. 


In the Woods—Godard. 
Norwegian Serenade—Olesen. 
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Matrosenlied—Grieg. 

Ethiopian Dance—Delibes. 
Bornschein, Five Early Classics for 

String Orchestras—Oliver Ditson. 

Bach, Prelude in C. 

Campra, Old French Gavotte. 

Haydn, Romance in E flat. 

Monsigny, Rose and Colas. 

Mozart, Rondo in G. 


I Health Objective—See Course I, 
Objective I. 
II. The Social Objective and Band and 


Orchestra. 


1. Knowledge of events, persons, 
movements, customs and institutions 
which have determined the progress of 
mankind. (See Section I, Course I). 


Musical instruments have played an 
important part in development of social 
custom of all peoples in all times. 

The orchestra, since the days of 


Haydn is regarded as the most perfect 
medium for artistic expression. There- 
fore, the literature of the orchestra is 
particularly rich and reflects to an unu- 
sual degree the character and spirit of 
the times. 

2. Knowledge which functions di- 
rectly in the development of disposition 
and discovery of abilities. 

The present day policy of class in- 
struction in instruments of the band and 
orchestra has made possible the discov- 
ery of latent ability in countless cases. 

3. ‘Knowledge useful in the control 
of life situations. . 

(1) Friendships and associations re- 
sulting from group participation in in- 
strumental activities. 

(2) Development of attitudes, inter- 
ests, motives, ideals, and appreciations. — 

Preparations for performance in 
school, hospitals and other places where 
a social service manifestation of music 
is possible. 
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Preparation of music of a patriotic 
and civic character. 


Ill. The Vocational Objective and 
Band and Orchestra. 


A. Acourrinc FruirFUL KNOWLEDGE. 


Performance of standard works under 
competent direction. Skill acquired 
upon the instruments of orchestra or 
band constitute valuable prevocational 
training which with the rapid develop- 
ment in many high schools is becoming 
sufficiently thorough to be considered 
vocational. 


B. DEVELOPMENT oF ATTITUDES, IN- 
TERESTS, Motives, IDEALS AND APPRE- 
CIATIONS. 

The future trend of musical interest is 
in all probability to be greatly influenced 
by the type of instrumental opportunity 
provided by high schools. 

C.. Acouirinc RicgHt Hapits AND 
SKILLS. 

1. Correct instrumental technique. 

_ 2. Ability to interpret musical term- 

inology. 

_ 3. Skill in ensemble playing. 

4. Growth in musicianship. 


and Orchestra. 


oS pa Th a 
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IV. Leisure Time Objective for Beka 
ae Course I, Ob-- 


following order: 2 B flat clarinets, 2 F 
additional French horns, 1 trombone, 1 — 
E flat clarinet, 1 alto clarinet, 1 bass 
clarinet, 2 trombones and 4 saxophones — 
—B flat, E flat, tenor and baritone. ; 

It should be a fundamental conception 
that the band is organized essentially as — 
a musical organization rather than for — 
utility purposes. 4 

With such an instrumentation, music 
of a symphonic character is possible. — 
Tone intonation, accuracy, and skill in — 
reading, and expressive performance are — 
the ends to be obtained. The following ~ 
suggested list’ will aid in realizing the — 
above: 4 


Overtures : 
1. Golden Sceptre —---- Schleppegrell 
2. Jolly Robberaza 2 = ae Suppe_ 
3. Notthern: Lights 22. eee Werdt 
4°. Lasts prel sos Keler-Bela 
5... Rosamundé «22222 pee Schubert 
0) Sh ef0d 2k 23 2 eee ee 
Suites and Ballets: 
/. Three dances from Henry VII 
Germ: 
8. Ballet Egyptian —--------=- i 
9... L’Arlesienne. 22-3 ae 
10. Ballet Music “Rosamunde”_ 


Sigurd Jorsalfar _....---- 
Sylvia Ballet 


means parce than an end, 


I. Health SEES 


ban eee | ee 
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COURSE VI. Applied Music. 


Private study of Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Violoncello, and Voice under outside ac- 
credited teachers. 


I Health Objective—See Course I, 
Objective I. 


Il. The Social Objective and Applied 


Music. 


‘A. PREPARATIVE TO ACQUIRING OTHER 
KNOWLEDGE. 


_ 1. Knowledge of events, persons, 
movements, customs, and institutions in- 
dicating changes of emphasis in musical 
and general development. 
(a) Outgrowth of instrumental from 
vocal music and evidences of latter in 
ormer. 
(b) Interrelation of instruments and 
styles of composition. 
(1) Organ. 
a. Manuals and change of manuals. 
b. Pedals. 
c. Registration. — 
(2) Lutes (brought from Orient). 
a. Piano. _ 


— 


1. Clavichord 
_ 2. Harpsichord family (one and two 
nuals, stops, pedals). 


Modern piano and forte. 


ne 


Beethoven, Schubert and others wrote 
some of the finest music for this instru- 
mentation. 

2. String quartet—most perfect form 
of absolute music; extensive literature 
available. 

(c) Vocal demands and general style. 

It is a debatable question as to how 
seriously the outside study of voice 
should be engaged in by pupils of high 
school age. 

(1) Folk songs interpreting customs 
and philosophy of the people. 

(2) Art songs. 

(3) Oratorio, (4) Opera—to a lim- 
ited degree. 

(d) Correlation of (b) and (c) with 
art, political and literary history. 

(1) Pre-classic period. 

(2) Classic period. 

(3) Romantic period. 

(4) Modern period. 
~ (See Course I, heading I.) | 

2. Knowledge which functions di- 
rectly in the development of dispositions 
and discovery of abilities. 

(a) Biographies and autobiographies 
of composers and performers. 

(b) Analysis of instrumental records. 

ee) Analysis of crores of repro- 
ducing piano. 


(d) Related fiction ees Course Be re a 
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3. Ensemble. 
4. Solo performance. 


B. DeveLopMENT oF ATTITUDES, IN- 
TERESTS, Motives, IDEALS AND APPRE- 
CIATIONS. 

1. Discriminating taste through ac- 
‘quaintance with instrumental literature 
of various types. 

2. Unbiased coordination of own 
and other’s work. 

3. Appreciation’ of value of effort. 

4. Ability to correctly analyze and 
study. 

5. Individual contribution to social 
welfare. 

6. Knowledge useful in travel (mu- 
sic, the universal language). 

7. Instrumental literature the key of 
understanding to musical literature in 
general. 

8. Correlation with art, ponte and 
literary sere. 
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9. Contribution to enjoyment of 


group. 

10. Widening of individual horizon. 
IV. The Leisure Time Objective—See 

Course I, Objective IV. 

Note—The foregoing outline would 
indicate that there are unrealized educa- 
tional values in applied music which 
might be included in an entirely new 
high-school course. This course instead 
of stressing performance to the exclusion 
of everything else might become a course 


- open only to persons possessing instru- 


mental skill and which might provide a 
large opportunity for ensemble playing, 
the survey of literature for the various 
instruments, a study of the mechanism 
of the piano and organ, and a general 
familiarity with the instrumental field 
as touched by the instruments repre- 
sented in the group. This would be done 
with a view to the development of a 
broader outlook and in the case of gifted 


Students, a higher vocational ideal. 
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